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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 
TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 


Twenty years have elapsed since this manual first 
appeared, witness the date of Professor Blackie’s sub- 
joined prefatory notice to the first edition; and, during 
that interval, three other editions, making 4000 copies 
in all, have been absorbed. 

For the fourth edition, the whole work was re- 
written; and, for the present one, it has been not only 
revised throughout, but largely re-written again. 

In particular, with Curtius and Schleicher* for 
authorities, the subject-matter has now for the first 
time been enriched with all such discoveries of com- 
parative philology as bear upon the rationale of Greek 
Syntax; and, on the other hand, the difficulties of the 
less advanced student have been more than ever con- 
sulted by substituting the concrete mode of presentation 
for the abstract. 


* Erliuterungen zu meiner Griechischen Schulgrammatik, 
von Georg Curtius. Prag 1868. Verlag von F. Tempsky. 

Compendium der vergleichenden Grammatik der Indo- 
germanischen Sprachen, von August Schleicher: dritte be- 
richtete und vermehrte Anflage. Weimar 1871. Hermann 
Boblau. 


IV AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 


The illustration of Greek idioms by Latin and 
modern instances, which has been often reported to me 
as @ peculiar excellence of this work, will be found on 
a still larger scale in the present edition. 

The English Summary and the Chapter on Accents, 
added to the fourth edition at the suggestion of gentle- 
men who had either tested the book by teaching with 
it, or who on perusal had been so far pleased with 
the book as to take an interest in its improvement, re- 
appear. ; 

The Greek Summary was originally written for the 
purpose of assisting teachers who might aim at the 
free speaking of Greek to conduct the parsing lessons 
in Greek. Now that all teaching is environed and 
limited by examinations not one of which offers a single 
mark for so odd an accomplishment, that purpose cannot 
be served. Nevertheless, the Greek Summary is re- 
printed, partly because historically it belongs to the 
work, partly because it will ever possess an interest 
for the enthusiastic few. 

The English and Greek Indexes have been con- 
siderably enlarged for the present edition: they enable 
the student both to consult the work on any particular 
subject, and to examine himself on its contents. 


Epinsurcs July, 1876. 


JAMES CLYDE. 


PREFATORY NOTICE 
' TO THE FIRST EDITION 


BY 


JOHN 8. BLACKIE 


PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
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I think it right to say a single word by way of 
preface to this book, not from the conceit that a work 
from the pen of the author of the admirable treatise on 
‘Romaic and Modern Greek’* requires any recommen- 
dation from me; but because, the work having been 
undertaken at my request, and for the use of my classes 


* Iam glad to see that Lord Broughton, in the last 
edition of his Travels in Albania &c. (vol. 2. p. 477.), speaks 
of this work in the following terms of well-deserved eulogy: 
“Professor Blackie’s lecture, amongst other benefits conferred 
upon the students of Greek literature, has given occasion to 
a treatise which appears to me to contain, on the whole, more 
valuable information and sound criticism on the subject in 
question, than any which has hitherto come under my notice. 
The title-page of the pamphlet is as follows: ‘Romaic and 
Modern Greek, compared with one another, and with ancient 
Greek, ‘by James Clyde, M. A.’” 
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in the University, it seems natural that I should state 
my reasons for having wished its production, and the 
manner in which I intend to use it. 

The natural method of learning languages is by 
hearing and speaking, which the invention of letters 
and the multiplication of books have supplemented by 
reading and writing. The best method of acquiring a 
foreign language, whether dead or living, will of course 
be that in which the greatest amount of hearing, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing can be compressed, in well 
graduated lessons, into a given amount of time. Some 
minds will profit more by one of these elements of 
complete indoctrination, and others by another; but 
the greatest progress will unquestionably be made by 
him who knows to avail himself of the resources of all 
the four. 

In our schools and colleges, from causes that cannot 
be detailed here, the important exercise of speaking 
Latin and Greek has fallen into disuse, and, till that 
be resuscitated, the importance of the element of writ- 
ing, which supplies its place, can scarcely be over- 
rated. Writing indeed, even if the practice of speaking 
were in full play, could in no wise be dispensed with; 
for, though inferior to speaking in ease and flexibility, 
it is superior in accuracy and architectural massiveness. 
As matters now stand however, writing must be plied 
with double vigour; otherwise the learner will never 
get command of the language in a masterly way, as a 
fencer has command of his foil, but can only know it 
passively, as brutes stand in relation to sensuous im- 
pressions, which they receive and recognise, but cannot use. 
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How then is the writing of language to be practised? 
Plainly, as speaking is practised in the natural method; 
and, as this proceeds on the foundation of hearing 
— of which indeed it is but the reflection — so 
writing must be conducted by a well-calculated appli- 
cation of the materials presented by reading. Now, in 
the ‘exercise-books’ often used by teachers for incul- 
cating the elements of Greek and Latin composition, 
this very obvious principle is disregarded. The learner 
reads one thing in a book, and in another book writes 
another and an altogether different thing. The evil 
consequences of this are manifest. The great mass of 
the materials presented by the reading lies as a dead 
store never called into service, and the scholar, know- 
ing that he will never again have to employ what he 
reads, gets into the habit of passing it over in a perfunct- 
ory way, and throwing it aside, as a lawyer does those 
facts of the case he is pleading today which contain 
no principle bearing on the case he may be pleading 
tomorrow; while the written exercises present a wholly 
new set of words, phrases, and instructions, which are 
either given into the learner’s hands without any de- 
mand on his memory, or contain problems too difficult 
for solution by a tyro of the most limited experience. 

The proper course to be taken, instead of this 
slovenly and insufficient method of ‘exercise-books’, is 
quite obvious. The teacher must himself write out exer- 
cises formed upon the model of the reading-lesson, so 
that whatever is read today will certainly be required 
tomorrow, or next day, for the performance of the 
written exercise. This is the way in which I have 
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always proceeded in my junior class; and, in order to 
make the original impression, received from reading, 
be repeated as frequently as possible — in the fre- 
quency of which repetition the great trick of learning 
languages consists — I have insisted that the exercise, 
after having been made by the student, and corrected 
publicly by the Professor, be carefully transcribed into 
a book, subject to the inspection of the Professor, or 
the class-tutor. 

In such exercises, there are obviously two things to 
be attended to, viz. the mere furniture of words, and 
their scientific disposition, or Syntax. The first pre- 
sents no difficulty. That teacher must be extremely dull 
and stupid who cannot take the materials presented 
by the reading, and put them into some new shape 
that shall try at once the memory, and the wit of his 
scholars. But the management of the Syntax is more 
delicate. The mere words may be used as they occur, 
but the Syntax should be proceeded with in an orderly 
fashion, so that the progress may be, as much as poss- 
ible, from the simple to the complex, from the obvious 
to the subtle. The teacher must therefore take special 
care not to confuse his scholars, by giving sentences 
implying a curious knowledge of the respective funct- 
ions of the Subjunctive and Optative for example, be- 
fore the formation of the simple independent sentence 
has been mastered; and he ought to make notes, in 
the margin of his book, of the points of construction 
which, as they occur, he helps the scholar gradually to 
evolve from his reading. Afterwards, to nail the whole 
down surely, he may compose notes, and dictate them 
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to the students, with the distinct reference to the several 
exercises, by which the most important principles of 
Syntax are gradually worked imto the livmg conscious- 
ness of the learner. 

It is manifest however that, with the greatest care, 
it will be difficult for the teacher to elicit a systematic 
whole of syntactical doctrine merely out of the mater- 
ials presented by the reading, especially if, as in the 
meagre way of the Scotch universities, he sees the 
greater part of his students only for one short campaign 
of five months. To remedy this defect, it seams expe- 
dient that he should have at hand a good manual of 
Syntax, concise, but scientific and complete, to which 
he may constantly refer the student, and which, in 
point of bulk, shall be so manageable as to be easily 
mastered by a diligent youth in the course of a single 
session. 

Not finding any work of this kind that exactly suited 
my views, I might have been forced to put together 
something of the sort for my own use; but, having 
happily met, in Mr. Clyde, with a gentleman in whom, 
from his skill as a teacher, and his habit of philoso- 
phical analysis, I had the greatest confidence, I have 
been enabled to get the want supplied without inter- 
rupting the course of more important studies. 

I have only to add that, though I read a consider- 
able part of the manuscript, I am not entitled to the 
slightest degree of praise for any of the good things 
that this work will be found to contain. As little can 
I be blamed for whatsoever spots the sharp-eyed critic 
may discover in a body otherwise fair. Had I not 
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known, from the most sufficient experience, that Mr. 
Clyde is a man able to fight his own battles against any 
grammarian in Christendom, I should never have asked 
him to do the work. 


Epinsurcy 1. September, 1856. 


JOHN 8S. BLACKIE. 
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GREEK SYNTAX 
WITH A RATIONALE OF ‘THE CONSTRUCTIONS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. Object of the Work. vvraksc is compositio, 
‘a putting together’. Rules of Syntax therefore are rules 
of composition; and the object of this work is to investi- 
gate the rules according to which Greek words are put 
together (cuvtartovter) in speech. 


Obs. 1. Rules of Syntax not Arbitrary. Because speech 
expresses thought, the rules of Syntax are based on the principles of 
logic. As the simplest thought implies two ideas, and consists in 
mentally affirming — to take the most common and intelligible form * 
of the mental act — them of each other; so the simplest sentence 
contains two words or phrases, with the addition generally (§. 9. 
.Obs. 1. c.) of some lingual contrivance that marks the mental 
affirmation. These indispensable elements of a sentence have been 
called by logieians 


Subject, what is spoken about; 
Predicate, what is said about the subject; 
Copula, the lingual contrivance above - mentioned. 


Whether the subject and predicate be made up of many words 
or of few, these words, besides themselves representing ideas, are 
combined in a sentence so as to represent also the relations of the 
ideas to each other. Consequently, not only the general structure of 
a sentence, but all the ways of putting the words together in its 
several parts, i. e. all the rules of Syntax find their ultimate justi- 
fication in correspondence with the laws of thought. 


* Each mood of the verb answers to some form of the 
mental act, or to several of them; for there are more forms 
of the mental act than moods in the verb 
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Obs. 2. The Copula. Many discard the word copula, and 
consider that which it is used by others to denote as forming part 
of the predicate. Strictly speaking, the copula is part of the predi- 
cate, and even the most important part, for it is the part which 
binds words into a sentence; and, because of this important function, 
a separate name for it is sometimes convenient. 

Good God! John fighting! — two exclamations. 
Good is God. John is fighting. — two sentences. 

The finite substantive verb is more especially regarded as the 
copula, which else is recognised in the ending of some other finite 
verb. It is with reference to its finite forms that the verb is called 
verbum, the word by way of eminence, ¢7jya (slew, J say), the 
telling part of speech, i. e. the part of speech without which nothing 
can be told. Only such forms of the verb as have personal endings 
are called fintte, because they only are confined to one number and 
person; and in contrast with them stand the infinitive forms, which, 
being unconfined, go with any number and person.* The _ personal 
endings of the finite verb, when made to correspond with the number 
and person of the subject, refer the verb to the subject: in other 
words, the personal endings of the finite verb contain the copula or 
tie between subject and predicate. 


Obs. 8. The Simple Sentence. A sentence that has but one 
finite verb in it is a simple sentence; and such a sentence may con- 
sist of but one word, the indispensable finite verb. The only part 
of the English verb by which a complete thought can be expressed 
in one word is the imperative; but in Greek, owing to the greater 
wealth of personal endings possessed by the verb, affirmation and 
wishes, as well as commands, can be expressed by the verb unaided. 
Of the following three examples, the last, equally with the first and 
second, is a complete simple sentence. 

2v nlovoog el, Sv xhovteig, Mlovreig, Thou art rich. 

It must not however be supposed that the simple sentence is 
necessarily short. Any amount of descriptive matter may accompany 
the subject, provided it be conveyed by adjectives or adjectival phrases ; 
and not only may the verbal predicate be accompanied by an object 


* Latin affords the clearest illustration of the Anite forms 
changing with number and person, while one and the same 
infinitive form goes with all numbers and persons. 

Ego  aegrot-o, Dico me 
a 


- -as, - 
Hic - -at, - neminem { 
Nos - -amus, - nos aegrotare. 
Vos - -atis, - vos 


Omnes - -ant. - omnes 
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similarly described, but any amount of circumstantial matter, for 
instance as to time, place, and manner, may be grouped around it. 
The simple sentence is not therefore necessarily short; but, whether 
long or short, a sentence is simple if it contain but one finite verb. 


Obs. 4. Sentences Compound and Complex. A combination 
of simple sentences is also called a sentence; but, for distinction’s 
sake, the simple sentences themselves are then called clauses. The 
combination is called a compound sentence if the clauses are combined 
with one another by coordination; and a complex sentence if they 
are combined by the subordination of some to others: e. g. 

Thou art rich, but I am poor. Compound. 

Though thou art rich, thou art not happy. Complex. 

Every subordinate clause is in its nature substantival, adjectival, 
or adverbial, i. e. does the work of a substantive, an adjective, or 
an adverb. 

Substantival clauses are of two kinds: 

Declarative, as ‘I say (what?) that the enemy is near’. 
Interrogative, as ‘I ask (what?) whether the enemy is near’. 

Adjectival clauses are of one kind, and, being always introduced 
by some relative word, are therefore called 

Relative, as ‘the time which the seer foretold’. 

; ‘the time when the enemy was near’. 

Adverbial clauses are of many kinds, being introduced by a great 
variety of conjunctions, and denoting the manifold circumstances of an 
action, as its where, its when, its how, its cause, its aim, its result. 


Obs. 5. Infinitival Clauses. The so-called infinitival clause 
in Greek and Latin is not strictly speaking a clause; because a clause 
is a sentence, and the finite verb is necessary to a sentence (Obs. 2). 
Nevertheless, the infinitival clause is often translated into English by 
means of the finite verb: it is indeed a brief and neat way of ex- 
pressing the subordinate clause after verba sentiendi et declarandi; 
so that the phrase infinitival clause is not without justification (§. 46.). 
In Greek, there are also participial clauses, so called because they 
also imply a sentence; and the English language is flexible enough to 
represent | the three forms of the Greek: e. g. 

Oida ote of aides aoyot elowy, I know that boys are idle. 
Olde TOUS xaidas elvan o x ovs, I know boys to be idle. 
Olda rovg naidag agyovs dvtas, 1 know boys as being idle. 

The Latin language, with its usual rigour, admits of only one 

form, the infinitival, Scio pueros esse otiosos. 


§ 2. Method of the Work. Since words form the 
materials of Syntax or Composition, and the rules of 
Syntax depend on the meaning of words and of their, 

B 
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grammatical forms (§ 1. Obs. 1.), it is proposed first to 
review the forms of Greek words, so as to throw light 
on their syntactical adaptations; and this will be done 
according to the usual classification of the parts of 
speech. Not that this classification is perfect; for, however 
sharply distinguished eight or nine parts of speech at 
first sight appear, they do nevertheless imperceptibly 
pass into one another. Philology indeed is tracing them 
all, interjections excepted, back to primitive nouns and 
verbs. But the common classification is probably not 
more imperfect than any other that might undertake 
to exhibit the constituents of fully developed speech, 
since in thought, as well as in language, there are no 
boundary -lines, but only border-territories; and it has 
the great advantage of being already familiar to the 
student. The rules of Syntax themselves will then be 
treated of, first as they relate to words, next as they 
relate to sentences. The whole work therefore is divided 
into three parts. 
I. The Materials of Syntax. 
I. The Syntax of Words. 
III. The Syntax of Sentences. 


Obs. Irregularities in Greek Syntax. The student must 
not expect to find every difficulty solved in this work. The analysis 
of language proceeds on the supposition that it is the articulate ex- 
pression of mind; but mind is not always or merely logical. Thought 
is often unclear in itself, often complicated with emotion; and to the 
imperfections of mind must be added the imperfections of language. 
Thought is often too subtle, passion too strong, conversation too 
rapid for language; hence ellipses, idioms, and manifold departures 
from the norm, which are often only confessions of weakness, or 
actual down-breakings on the part of language in its attempt to render 
fully, or to keep pace with thought. Besides the logical and emotional 
elements, phonetics* must also be taken into account; and these 


* A familiar instance of the power of mere sound, in 
determining the use of lingual forms, is the me of the Scotch 
dialect for I emphatic, or the mot of the French for je em- 
phatic. Thus ‘Moi! je ne ferai rien de la sorte’ == ‘Me! I’ ll 
do nocht o’ the kin’. The corresponding forms moi and me, 
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magistral influences are modified, by the peculiar genius and fortunes 
of each people, in an endless variety of ways which cannot always 
be distinctly traced. Syntactical irregularities are numerous in Greek. 
From the variety of dialects, and the long duration of the classic 
era, throughout which the analytic forms of language were growing 
up by the side of the synthetic, without however supplanting them, 
the ¢otality of Greek appears not so much a continent of fixtures, 
as an ocean of moving forms: and even in one dialect, and at one 
period of its history, that rigid uniformity of construction which the 
Latin observed is not found in Greek. This comparative lawlessness 
seems to have arisen partly from the independence of the individual who, 
in endeavouring to translate his own mind into language, did not so 
much conform to an objective model as obey the formative powers 
within him; and partly from the agility of the Greek mind, which 
looked on the same transaction now as a process having a beginning 
and an end, now as a single act, and which regarded itself, in re- 
spect to the same operation, now as receptive, now as active, and, 
in respect to the same event, now as an immediate witness or even 
a participator, and now as a distant reporter. The distinct statement 
and rational explanation of the more usual constructions is, however, 
quite practicable, and besides is the most important part of Syntax; 
for the prevailing usage is an absolute law to foreigners, particularly 
learners. As to constructions rare and of doubtful rationale, all that 
can be done is to report the last word of modern philology regard- 
ing them. 


in these examples, are not copies of each other: both have 
come into use as emphatic nominatives, because the ordinary 
nominatives, from their mode of pronunciation, — je and the 
Scotch ZI being both obscure short sounds — were incapable 
of receiving and transmitting the full volume of sound re- 
quired by emphasis. Accordingly in English, German, and 
Italian, where the ordinary nominatives I, id), «0, are so 
pronounced as easily to admit of vocal emphasis, no forms 
are used parallel to the French mot and the Scotch me. 
That which is classical in French and Scotch is unclassical, 
and in fact ungrammatical in English, simply because kindred 
forms happen to be pronounced ore rotundo in England, but 
between the teeth in France, and at the bottom of the 
pharynx in Scotland. 


PART I. MATERIALS OF SYNTAX. 


THE ARTICLE. 
A weak demonstrative Pronoun. 


8 3. Threefold Force of 6 4 to. In English, the 
is only a weak form of that; and, in the modern Ro- 
manic languages, the definite article is uniformly deri- 
ved from Latin demonstratives. Compare 

Alexander ille magnus, Alexandre le grand; 
rien de la sorte, nothing of the (that) kind. 

In like manner, o 4 to was originally demonstrative. 
It is the Greek variation of the primitive Indo-European 
demonstrative sa sa ta (tat), the sibilated forms of which 
are aspirated in Greek, while the ¢ forms survive not 
only in Greek, but in the Teutonic languages, including 
English, witness the and that. Out of the demonstrative 
force of 6 4 to, arose, by mere enfeeblement, its use 
as definite article, and, by the process explained in § 4, 
its use as a relative pronoun. This threefold use is 
preserved in Modern Greek: as the definite article, passim; 
as a demonstrative, 

ele cov Gotig Pedjoy, to him who shall be willing; 
as a relative, in antiquated expressions belonging to the 
Romaic or vulgar dialect. Compare 
(Proverb) ca pégveet ) Mea, O yoovog Séy* ta pégver, 
What an hour brings, that a year brings not. 


* This éév, a corruption of ovdév, is the Romaic nega- 
tive adverb: qméover for péger. Compare the classic pegvy dowry. 
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(Il. I. 125) ca piv rollmy egexoafouev, ta dédacrar, 
What we pillaged out of cities, that has been divided. 


The same threefold use of the article exists in Ger- 
man, as: 


Der Menfd den ich befrenndete, der hat’3 gethan. 
The man whom I befriended, ke has done it. 


Obs. 1. ‘O 7 to in Homer. a. In reading Homer, the stu- 
dent must not connect 6 # to, even when unaccompanied by a 
particle, with a noun, whenever he can: on the contrary, he must 
presume on its demonstrative force, and translate it independently 
if he can, as (Il. I. 488—9): | 

Adrtag 6 unve vyvol naQnMEVOS GxvTOQOLCL, 
Auoyerns IIniéos vlog, wodag axvg ‘Ayzddeve. 

But, sitting by the swift-sailing ships, he nursed his wrath, 
Achilles swift of foot, Jove-descended son of Peleus. 

This anticipative use of ke is quite according to our con- 
versational and ballad style, as when we say, ‘He was a great poet, 
Milton’, instead of ‘Milton was a great poet’, or, 

“When he sank in her arms, the poor wounded Hussar” (Campbell). 


b. Because 6 7 to was in Homer only beginning to be used 
as an article, those distinctions which, as article, it marks in Attic 
Greek are not to be looked for in Homer. As in Latin the context 
alone guides the student in translating video regem, ‘I see a king’, 
or ‘I see the king’, so in Homer the context alone determines 
whether avrdg means ipse or idem (§. 7. e.); and the like. 


Obs. 2. ‘O 7 to demonstrative in Attic. In Attic Greek, 
the demonstrative force of 6 7 to appears when it represents a 
governing noun omitted before its dependent genitive (§. 8, Obs. b.); 
when it is fortified by the particles, wév, dé, yaa; when it makes 
a prepositional phrase substantival (§. 6. d.); and in a few set ex- 
pressions, as . 
70 xa to, this and that; dea 70, for this (reason); 
eo tov, vordem, hefore that (time); 
éy toig momtog, among them first i. e. first of all. 
This last example, which passes for an Attic formula, is also 
found in Herodotus, and even Homer, as 
(Herod. 7. 137) é» toig Setorarov, a most marvellous thing; 
(Il. V. 895) “Aidng év totce wedderoc, Pluto mighliest among them. 
This use of the article may generally be explained by the ellipsis 
of a participle, as (Thuc. L. 6. 3) 
"Ev toig xmeazoe St Adnvaio: crow te ofdynooy xaréPevrto, 
And the Athenians were the first of ali to lay aside arms, 
where the insertion of xatadepévorg after toig would complete a 
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regular construction. This formula however became at length ad- 
verbial, é» toig == 190 xavroy, for it remains the same in what- 
ever gender and number zegm@tog may follow, as (Thuc. III. 81. 6.) 
Ovtas apn 7 oraorg meodzaenos xual Edog!e padlov, store 
» tots mewrn éyéveto, The sedition went on thus cruelly and 
seemed to be the more cruel, because it was the first of all. 
In the style of the N. T., 0 7 to is always an article; but the 
quotation from Aratus (Acts 17. 28.), 
tov yag yévog éouév, for we are his offspring, 
is an example of its demonstrative use. 


§ 4. (0 4 to Relative. The coordination im form 
of clauses logically subordinate is the primitive structure 
of language (§ 52): it abounds in Homer, and is common 
also in Herodotus. But, as soon as men perceive the 
logical subordination of a clause beginning with he, that, 
or any other demonstrative, the demonstrative word 
begins to acquire a relative force; and, when this per- 
ception has become distinct and permanent, the relative 
force of the demonstrative word is established. Thus 
the English demonstrative that has become relative also. 
In Homer, it is often indifferent whether 6 7 10 be 
translated by the demonstrative, or by the relative, as 
(Il. I. 324—5): 

Ei dé xz wn donor, eyo 8é xev avdros Elona, 
"ElBov ovy wleovecot’ to of nal giyrov Fora. 
‘And if he give her not up, I myself will come with a more numerous 
following, and take her, — which will be even worse for him,’ or 
— ‘that will be even worse for him’. 

Ionic and Doric writers use only the rt forms of the 
article as relatives, and form the Nom. Plural Masc. 
and Fem. in tof and taf; but Homer uses all forms of 
the article as relatives,* and even the aspirated forms 
are then accented, as (Od. II. 262.) 


* How nearly related the primary functions of the ar- 

ticle and the relative are, even when their forms have come 

to differ, appears by the comparison of such phrases as 
‘Avtioyos 6 OteatEevons devregoy éx) IlagPovg, 
Avtioyos O¢ éotegatevos devregoy éxi IlagPovs. 
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Klv@i wev, 0 zhifog Beog Flveg nusregov do, 

Hear me, thou who camest yesterday to our house a god. 

The relative use of 6 4 to occurs but seldom in the 
tragedians: in comedy and Attic prose, it is unknown. 


§ 5. ‘O 74 co a8 Definite Article. The definite 
article is so called, because it either introduces a spe- 
cification which defines the reference of a noun, as 

Loxnoatns © pilocopog, Socrates the philosopher; 
or alludes to some such specification understood by the 
parties speaking, as 

of teraxovra, the thirty (tyrants at Athens); 


oi Evdexa, the eleven (executioners at Athens); 
ta Ovo wégn, the two (third) parts i. e. two-thirds. 


The understood specification, according to its nature, 
either individualises or generalises the idea of the sub- 
stantive. Thus, if I say 6 Botc, ‘the ox’, it cannot be 
known, either in Greek or in English, whether I mean 
some ox in particular, or oxen in general: that must be 
ascertained from the nature of the whole statement, or 
from the context. In 
0 Bovs fHor yonorportatoy gory, the ox is a most useful animal, 


This affinity is accurately marked by the language of the 
ancient Greek grammarians, who called both of them aePea 
= articuli, ‘joints’, because both serve els cvrvagtowoy 
Aoyov i. e. for the compacting, as by joints, of discourse. 
To distinguish them, the article was called d&e@egov zgo- 
taxtixoy, and the relative aePeov vmotaxtixoy. But the 
position of the article is a mere accident. In Danish, and 
indeed in all the Scandinavian dialects, the article is post- 
positive. Again, as in Latin the position of tlle was optional, 
it has happened that the article is praepositive in Italian, 
after the model of tlle homo, and post- positive in Wallachian, 
after the model of homo tile, the Wallachian language equally 
with the Italian being a daughter of the Latin. In Homeric 
Greek too, when o 7 to is a demonstrative adjective pronoun, 
and is followed by a relative, it is usually postpositive, as 
(Il. V. 819, 320.) 

ovd ... élijteco ovrvPecirawy tamy ag éexétedde droundne, 
nor forgot he those commands which Diomedes gave him. 
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the understood specification is the animal so called: on 
the other hand, m 

6 Bows éogazHn, the ox has been kiiled, 
the understood specification is the one you and I know 
about. 


Obs. 1. The Article with Common Nouns. a. The ase of 
the article \o individualise its substantive, whether sinzular or plural, 
is the same ia Attic Greek as in English: bat pot so its use in 
yeneralising the substantive. In Eng'ish, classes are denoted, or 
the type of a class is denoted by prefixing the article to the 
singular substantive, as ‘the fox’, ‘the lawyer’ &c. with the single 
exception of man, who, on account of his singularity among living 
beings, is named as God is named: we say ‘man’, not ‘the man’, 
just as we say ‘God’. In Greek, the use of o 7 6 with singular 
nouns for the purpose of generalisation is optional im all cases. 
Plato bas 

éxerd1] 6 avPguxos Seias peréoze poleas, 

since man partook of a divine element; and also 

avfguoxos Pecoratoy Tpeqworaroy te fwor yiyrecFas qrilei, 
man is wont to be the divinest and gentlest of animals. 

Moreover, the generalising power of 6 7 to extends to the 
plural of nouns, whereas that of the English article is confined to 
the singular. With adjectives used substantively, the generalising 
power of the article is the same in both languages (§. 6. b.). 

6. With common nouns, the article has, after numerals, a 
distribulive force, as 

Sig tov pnvos, due volte il mese, gweimal Den Monat. 

Obs. 2. The Article with proper Names. a. Names of per- 
sons do not take the article, when they are followed by a defining 
phrase which itself begins with the article, as 

Zwxgatng © grddocoqos, Socrates the philosopher. 

In general, the article should not be prefixed to proper names 
except when the bearer of the name is to be distinguished from all 
his namesakes, either as being pre- eminent, or as having been 
previously mentioned. Thus 6 DLwxeatys is admissible, either as 
referring to the famous sage, as we say ‘the Chisholm’ to distinguish 
the head of the clan; or as denoting some particular Socrates already 
spoken of.* In like manner, @eog may have the article prefixed, 


* In German, the definite article is prefixed to the names 
of inferiors whose position in the household is well known, 
as Der Johann foll das Pferd bringen, ‘John is to bring the 
horse’; here the article alludes to the understood specification 
who is our couchman. 
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In 1. Cor. 15. 58, Kvgeog occurs first with and then without the 
article. As we say Pharaoh, so the Greeks used Baotlevg without 
the article for the Persian king. 

b. Names of places (§. 8. Obs. a.) commonly take the article; 
and with the appended specification of mountain, river &c. are 
variously. written, as 
0 Evgeatns xorauos, 6 morapos 6 Evgearns, Ztxelia 7 vijo0s, 
bul the first of these formulae is the most common. 

Obs. 3. The Article with Quasi-Proper Names. Names of 
striking natural objects, of occupations, arts and sciences, of virtues 
and vices, of near relatives, and of social unities, because they 
denote what is capable of being personified or regarded as unique, 
may, like proper names, be used without the article, particularly 
when governed by a preposition. Most of these usages are paralleled 
in English. The English poet can sing of ‘ocean’s roar’ and of ‘sun, 
moon and stars’ without the article: and we may ask a child, ‘What 
does father say to this?’ father being, in the child's language, not 
the name of a class, but the name of an individual, i. e. a proper 
name. So also we talk of a man being ‘on ‘Change’, or ‘at church’, 
or ‘in town’, as the Greeks talked of a man being é» dotet, by 
ayooa. 

Obs. 4. More or less frequent Use of the Article. Only 
the most general rules can be given for the use of the article in 
English; and Greek practice is still more inconstant. Because 6 7 
to defines, it is more used in prose, especially in philosophical 
compositions, where clearness and precision are first necessities, 
than in poetry and rhetorical compositions generally, where rapidity 
and vivacily are subserved by its omission. Greek writers were, in 
regard lo this matler, urged by opposing influences, the prestige of 
ancient example, on the one hand, inviting them to omit the article 
where it might be used, and the tendency of the Janguage towards 
analytic development, on the other band, inviting them to use il, 
where it might be omitted. Owing to this development, the Jaler 
the author the more frequent is its use; and not till after the classical 
era did the article come to be used wherever it possibly could, as 
in the Greek of the present day, and in French. 


8 6. Substantival Phrases formed by means of 
the Article. These are formed 

a. With infinitives, which were all originally noun- 
cases (§ 45.), and with infinitival clauses, but only in 
the singular, as 


0 CMAQTaAvELrr, il peccare, sinning; 
éxiBopia tov aisiv, desiderium bibendi ; 
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20 mooedévan tov Beov tO péllov mavteg Aéyovaty, 

that God foreknows the future, all say; 

Dilunnos nExoatnne tH wedtEQOS WEdS TOvS TOLEuous Lévat, 

Philip prevailed by marching first against the enemy. 
Very common is the Dative infinitival clause with é@v, ei 
on condition of, wees in addition to; also the Accusative 
one with dua because of; and very important is the 
Genitive infinitival clause used without a preposition to 
express a purpose (§ 90 c.). 


b. With adjectives and participles in both numbers, 
the corresponding English idiom being confined to plural 
adjectives*, as 

0 wAovotog, the rich man; 6 Bovdowevog, whoever will; 
of fyovtes, the rich; of tvyovteg, chance people; 
Kveog 6 Baowevav == Kvgos 0 Bacttevg, Cyrus the King. 

Adjectives and participles so used may preserve their 
proper regimen, as 

of tny xaretda agedovyres, the benefactors of their country. 

With the neuter singular of adjectives, the articke 
forms abstract nouns, as 

to xadov, the beautiful, but ra xada, beautiful things. 


Also collective nouns, especially from adjectives in 
tO innuxoyv, the cavalry; (ra txmexa, horse- exercises); 
<0 moditixoy, the citizens; to évavtioy, the enemy. 


c. With adverbs, mostly in the plural, as 
6 mlnotov, the neighbour; of 2avv, the élite; 
to é&o, the outside; ra évade, affairs here. 


d. With prepositional phrases, as 


of wegt ‘Algéavdeoy, Alexander and his suite; 
of augl arora, Plato and his school; 


but sometimes ‘his disciples alone’, and sometimes ‘Plato 


* Here also, the German usage is co-extensive with the 
Greek, as 
der Gute, the good man; die Gute, the good woman; 
das Gute, the good (absolute); die Guten, the good people; 
dev Getddtete, the person killed; die Reijenden, the travellers, 
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alone’, by an exaggeration of the usus ethicus, which finds 
politeness in indirectness of speech. 


e. With dependent genitives, as 
to tow Aagefov, Darius’ saying; of Méymvog, Menon’s troops. 


Most frequent of all is the neuter plural of the 
article, as 
to TS TUINS , the vicissitudes of fortune; 


To tov Adjvatoy , the interests of the Athenians; 
ta tOY Staxovay = of duaxovor, the messengers; 


for in Soph. Phil. 497 ta trav diaxdverv is followed by 
scocovpevot in apposition. 


f. With single words as such, and whole sentences, as 


to Sous Otay elnw, thy ndlv léyo, 
and when I say you, I mean the state. 


tO HY tEloMUEY VERS, OS FO] Tuas apeivat, 
the persuading of you that you ought to let us go. 


Obs. 1. Tho Substantival Infinitive. «a. The Infinitive with 
the article becomes a noun, only in so far as, by the declension of 
the article, it may represent any case: it still retains its regimen as 
a verb, as 

to éxotolny yeagew, the writing of a letter; 
and any quality or circumstance attributed to it must be expressed 
not adjectively, but adverbially. The substantival Infinitive, and In- 
linitive clauses used substantively with the article frequently occur 
under the government of prepositions (§. 6. a.), 

ovdiy éxeayin die to éxeivoy un nageivar, 

nothing was done, because he was not present. 

6. Without the article, the Infinitive may be used substantively 

in the nominative, as 

Ody 730 xollovs exPoovg Fxery, 

It is not agreeable to have many enemies. 
Hence, with impersonal verbs; for in ded Aéyeey, the infinitive déyery 
is really the subject of dez. Also in the accusative case, as 

avaBadloua: axoxetvecPar, I delay answering, 

for the Infinitive really answers here to the question what? and ex- 
presses the direct object of avaBaddouar, though the true nature 
of this constraction is commonly lost sight of in the rulg that one 
verb governs another in the Infinitive. But the Infinitive must have 
the article in order to represent the genilive or dative. Neither can 
the anarthrous Infinitive represent a case depcndcnt on a preposition. 
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The only prepcsition ever eased with the amarthroas Infinitive is avti, 
and that by Herodotes aloae (1. 210. 8) 

avi 63 aozecda: ox allay, eeztiy axarrer, 

instead of being ruled by others, to rele over all. 

Obs. 2. Adverbial Expressions fermed by the Article. 
Sabstantival phrases formed bv the article im the meater geader, and 
commonty aiso in the accusalive case (§. 16. d.), are largely used 
adverbia.iv, as 

> pe what belongs to me (sabstantival), 
tO EpOP, | for my part (adverbial). 
Sach phrases are 


tO Zge@tor, lirstly; t@ xarvei, in every respect; 

10 devregor, secondly; te molic., in most respects; 

tO televtaior, lastly; to olor 

ro xelesay}s cents; = Eee fe 

to loxor| . . to xléos ; 
ta lowe |, in fature; ra let} for the more part; 
10 vOP _ 0 péysotor, for the greatest part; 
ta ane (Scot. the noo) now; ta pdlicra, in the highest degree ; 


c&lla, in other respects; to piv allo, for the rest. 


§ 7. The Article with Pronouns. a. When the de- 
monstratives 602, ovrog, éxeivog are joined attributively 
to nouns, not being proper names, these nouns generally 
take the article in Attic prose, but are ofien found 
without it in the poets, particularly after ode. The 
order 1s 

& dyPeuxog ovros, of ovtos 0 arPeuxoc, 
the article being prefixed to the noun, and the demon- 
strative either preceding or following both. When an 
adjective or adjectival phrase accompanies the noun and 
article, imasmuch as the adjective and the noun may 
be regarded as expressing one complex notion, the same 
order may be maintained, as 

aUIN 7 orEevh 586c or 7] orev od0g avtn, 
but the more common formula is 

2) OtEevy avtn Odds, this narrow way. 

The demonstratives of quality and quantity are collo- 
cated with the article thus: 


TOLOVTOS O aVIQ OF O TOLODTOS ave, such a man. 
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b. The article accompanies the possessive adjective 

pronouns when used definitely, 

tO cov weévos, la tua ira, that wrath of thine; 

0 éuog adelpos, my brother (definite) ; 

&uog adedqog, a brother of mine (indefinite). 
The -prefixing of the article implies ‘the only brother 
I have’, or ‘the one previously mentioned’, at any rate 
‘the one you and I mean’. The formula 6 matyjo 6 ods 
is also used (§. 26.). 

c. The article accompanies the interrogative adjec- 
tive pronouns when the question relates to something 
which has been already mentioned, as 

ta woia; lesquels? what sort of things? 


d. The article is found with a relative pronoun only 
in the peculiar expressions of which 6 olog ov avy is the 
type (§. 67. Obs. 3. b.); and even there it may be omitted. 

e. The two meanings of avrdg in Homer (§. 3. Obs. 
1. b.), épse and idem, are in Attic Greek distinguished 
by different collocations of the article with it. 

i) autos avdgoros, the same man (idem); 
AUTOS ri) avi earos 
0 avPounog avtOs 

f. Ilég and its compounds, with the article, denote 

a total: without it, their force is distributive. 


ta maveta Osea, ten iin all; aavte O&xa, ten of each. 
{Gre meEoav thy Huson, the whole day; 
ave naoay nusoav, every day. 
In the plural however, even when a total is meant, the 
article is often omitted 
xavteg KvPooxor == of avPouwnor TaAVtEs. 
The usual collocation of zac with the article and a noun 
is predicative in form (§. 9. Obs. 1.). 
4 MOlLG MACK OF MACK 7 MOALg, the whole city. 
But 2a@g, and more frequently dios, is also found in the 
attributive formula (§. 8. a.). 
g. The meaning of aAdog, odlyos, modus is thus 
modified by the article, 


\, the man himself (ipse). 
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ally, yeoa, apether district, alius ager; 

N ally zyeoa, the rest of the district, religuus ager. 

Oliyos, few; o& oOléyos, the few, ie. the clyarchy; 

molioi, many; of xolloé, the many, i e. the mobocracy; 

aléoves, more; of aléovets, the majority. 

hk. The article intensifies the distributive force of 
Exarepog and fxacroc, the latter of which however is 
often found without it The collocation of them, and 
also of daqe and apgoregos, with the article and a noun 
is predicative in form (§. 9. Obs. 1.) 

< St? CUgotios or epgoréies te ere, both the ears. 

Obs.1. Demonstrative Prenouns without the Article. When 
demonstrative pronouns are used, pot aliribulively (§ 7. 2) bal sab- 
Stantively, the article is omitted, as . 

&» Tligcaig vouos ict]; ovros, 
the Persians, there is a law (viz.) this; 
and, when the subsiantival demonstrative stands in appusition to a 
fuliowing noun, it must not be translated as if it were attributive, as 
(Attr.) tovr@m tm didacxdle yewrra:, they have this teacher; 
(App.) rour@ didacucle yourta:, they have him as teacher. 
Even the sabstantival demonstrative takes the gender and mumber of 
the noun to which it stands im apposition, as 
tavry axoloyia yorjta:, he uses this as am excuse. 

So, ca demum esi vera felicitas, that indeed is true happiness. 

Obs. 2. ‘O 7 co Englished by Possessive Pronouns. The 
Greek article supplies the place of the English possessive pronoun 
wherever, from the mature of the statement, or from the context, 
the possessive reference is already obvious, as 

of yoreis etigyove: ta réxva, parents love their children; 

© facilets cuy to exgatevpats, the king with his army. 
Had the children not been the parents’ own, or the army not the 
kinz’s own, then a possessive pronoun, or some phrase, must have 
been used to indicate whose they were. The French idiom agrees 
with the Greek to a considerable extent, particularly when parts of 
the Lody are in question, as 

alye tij9 xegalyy, Jai mal a la téte, I have a headache. 
So does the German. English contains only a few isolated examples, 
as ‘i gave him a slap im the face’, ‘the apple is bad at the heart’. 


§. 8. The Article with Attributives. Without the 
article, the adjective, whether placed before or after 
the substantive, is attributive, as 

péyas gofos or pofos méyac, great fear: 
but the adjective is emphasized by being placed first. 
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a. The common attributive formula is the same in 
Greek as in English, 
6 ayadog ayo, the good man. 
Agreeably to this formula, whatever words intervene 
between the article and its noun are to be held as 
attributive. In this way, adverbs, prepositional phrases, 
and even infinitival clauses are converted by the article 
into adjectival phrases, as 
© tOtE Paolevds, the then king; 
7 200g AFnvasg Oddg, the road to Athens; 

Oca tyy wel pedécyy, on account of the constant practice; 
Wye xelvy agkar avtow agety, his virtue before reigning. 
Several such specifications may be put either together 

under one article, as 
7 éy Salapive weds tov Ilégony vavpayla, 

or separately with an article to each, as 

q év Salapive Hn wed¢ toy Tlégony vavucyia, 

the naval engagement at Salamis against the Persians.* 

Very rarely, one of the specifications follows the 
principal noun without the article being repeated with 
it, as (Thue, I. 18. 1.) 


PETA THY TOY tvEAvYMY xatalvow &x ths ‘EALadog, 
after the destruction of the tyrants out of Greece. 

6. Another formula emphasizes the adjective by 
placing it in apposition, as it were, to the noun, as 
6 avne Oo ayaos, der Mann, ber gute. 

In this formula, the article precedes the noun or not, 
according as the noun would have required the article 
or not, had no adjective been subjoined, as 

at dtaqéges avFeganos axeatns Pnolov tov axgautEectator; 
wherein differs an incontinent man from the most incontinent beast? 
ot Xiot to tEizog mwegueidoy to xavoyr, 

the Chians pulled down their new wall. 


* The Latin language, not possessing a definite article, 
does not ordinarily allow prepositional phrases to be connected 
with nouns without the aid of an adjective or participle: 
7 év Salauive ucyn, pugna Salaminia, or pugna ad Sala- 
mina facta. 
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Obs. The Article with Nouns in Regimen. e. The formalse are 
jj tow xateos olxia (most commua) 
| olxia tow EETEOS ‘(comemon) 
n olxia 7 tov xatgos (rere) 
tow xarredg 7 ofzia (vers rare). 
The genitive of the noun is attributive in its netare (§ 21. a.); 
accordingly, the first and third of these formulae coimcide with those 
for adjectives (§. 8.). The last two, particolariy the last of all, 
emphasize the genitive. 

Between the principal substantive and its article, other words 
besides genitives may stand with the article, which may thas come 
to be repeated several times in saccession, as 

i] THY ta tho ZOls@eg AQdypata Keatrortary agety, 

the virtae of those who manage the state. 

b. The article representing an omitted governing noun precedes 
the genitive case, as 
7 py olnla xai 7 tov adelqov, my house and that of my brother. 


The nouns xaig, yoga, Odog, even when they have not occurred 

in the preceding context, are commonly represented by the article: 

0 tov Dilixxov, Philip’s son; 

els oy tov @ilinnov, into Philip’s country; 

Hee thy Sia tov doce, he took the path through the mountains. 
e. If the governed noun is represented by a pronoun, the for- 

mulae are 

Demonstratives (§. 30.) Personal Pro-  Interrogatives (§. 27.) 

and Reflexives (§. 25.) nouns (§. 24.) and Relatives. (§. 29.) 


o Exvtod natn 

€ 

Oo atNe Eavtov © xar7Q pov . 

€ @ o 
Oo xaTNQ O ~Exvtov “ov O xatHO ov O xatne. 


§. 9. The Article distinguishing Subject from 
Predicate. In clauses formed by appositive verbs, though 
both subject and predicate may have the article, as 


(Herod. V. 77.) of 8’ ixroBorar éxaléovro of xazéss, 
and the rich were called the horse-breeders, 


or want it, as (Plat. Theaet. 8.) 
NAVTOY YONLATOY wETQOY A»vFouOG, 
man is the standard of all things; 
though sometimes even the predicate has the article, 
and the subject not, as . 
slenyn earl tayafor , peace is the summum bonum, 
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yet generally the subject takes the article, the predi- 
cate not, as 


Buotleds éyéveto 70 ATOR QLOY, the beggar became king; 
(John I. 1.) @edg nv 6 Aoyos, the Word was God. 


Adjectives forming part of the predicate are anarthrous 
even in the superlative relative, for the expression of 
which in English the article is indispensable, as (Thuc. 
I. 1.) 


ulynoig yao avtn weylotrn oy toig “Ellnow éyéveto, 
for this was indeed the greatest commotion among the Greeks. 


Obs. 1. Kinds of Predicates. According as the predicating 
verb is appositive (§. 62.) and intransitive; or appositive and pass- 
ive; or not appositive at all, but transitive, predicates have been 
classified as primary, secondary, and tertiary. These three kinds of 
predicate exist in English as in Greek; and, in the following examples, 
the attributive formula is also given, for the purpose of showing 
more clearly the difference between the predicative collocation and 
the attributive one: 


aétga polo gory évtavPa, or walany éory 
I. Predicate {7 vravta 7 TETOR, the sone is soft here; 
1 poclann wétoa gorly évtavda, 
Attribute the soft stone is here; 
Il. Predicate {of ot Boss tipsor Exwdndnoay, or tipror Exwindnoay 
° OL t Boss, the cattle were sold dear; 
; of téutor Bosg éExwlndnoay 
Attribute (the dear cattle were sold, 
; Gem ta Gen Aevuc, or Aevua Oem ta den 
HI. Predicate I see the mountains ‘white; , 
Attribute ooo ta Aevxa oon, | see the white mountains. 


In English, as in Greek, the attributive formula marks a distinction 
of persons or things; whereas the predicative formula marks a dist- 
inction of conditions in the same person or thing. 

a. The same English adjective does not always translate the 
same Greek one used _Predicatively, and used attributively: 
Predicative, ovog 6 maig matfer, the child plays alone (solus), 
Auributive, 6 povog maig matter, the only child plays (unicus). 

b. Noteworthy are those tertiary predicates in which something 
is assumed as belonging to the subject, and a quality is then predi- 
cated of that something. The predicative collocation may be preserved 
in English by using a possessive pronoun for the Greek article 
(§. 7. 2.); at the expense however of elegance and even usage, for 
the English idiom rather requires the indefinite article in the singular, 
and none at all in the plural, 


Cc 
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Ezee 6&0» tow xdlexvy, he has a sharp axe (his axe sharp); 
qét tO oropa ptya, il a la bouche grande; 

palvopa: peydlas tag Ox0CzecEts KOLOUBEVOS, 

1 am clearly making great promises. 


e. In the primary predicate, the copula may be omitted without 
affecting the sense, as 


of loyot pevdsig or pevdeic of loyos, the words are false. 


But of pevdsig Adyos, ‘the false words’. The omission of the 
copula is more common in the third person than in the first or se- 
cond, particalarly in maxims and proverbs, and in the initial clause 
of a sentence after verbals in -céog especially when neuter, and with 
the following nouns, adjectives, and participles: 

avayun, necessity; Péuec, right; 

alzvog, biamable; a&cog, worthy; duvarog, possible; 

Erompog, ready; olow te, feasible; xgoSupog, eager; 

dadioy, easy; peovdog, out of sight; zalexoy, difficult; 

eixos, probable; yoews, fated; 
also in the phrase ovdslg Gg, (there is) no one who. 


Obs. 2. Primary Predicative Formula Declinable. When, 
with the collocation of the primary predicate, the present participle 
of efué is, if not expressed, understood, there arises a participial 
clause (§. 1. Obs. 5), capable of various interpretations according to 
the context, and of being declined through all cases, as 


6 dene pidxarers (Ov), or prdowaters (MY) 6 aviQ, 
the man when, because, if (he is) patriotic. 
In the following examples, either a» ovoa 6» is understood, or some 


other participle is expressed; and the attributive collocation is sub- 
joined to each for the purpose of comparison: 


Attributive (6) Kogos 0 Bactledoy, Cyrus the king; 
Predicative Baolevoy 6 Kvgog, Cyrus when he was king. 
Attributive {v0 tov evrvyncavray Baepagur, 

Gen. by the barbarians who have succeeded. 
ono tov Pagpagwy evrvynoanvroy, 
by the barbarians, now that they have succeeded. 
Attributive { 7dopoat éxt toig wlovotos modirass, 

Dat. I rejoice over the citizens who are wealthy; 
nodonat éxl xdovototg toig modirats, 
I rejoice over the citizens, in that they are wealthy. 
Attributive { évéxgnoay tag éenpovs oxnras, 

Acc. they set on fire the unoccupied tents; 
Predicative {(parensar tag oxnvag égrpuove, 

they set on fire the tents, unoccupied as they were. 


Predicative 


Predicative 
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Obs. 3. Idiomatic use of the Declinable Predicative Formula. 
The participial form of the primary predicate is appropriately used 
with adjectives denoting position when one portion of a thing is to 
be distinguished from the rest of the same, as 


a&xgots tots zooty, with the end-part of the feet i. e. on tiptoe, 


Here again, the attributive and predicative collocations bear their 
peculiar meanings respectively, as 


(Attributive) 3; ween eyoga, the middle market-place; 
(Predicative) 7 ayooa weon, the middle of the market-place. 
(Attributive) ro Eoxator 0 Ogog, the outmost mountain; 
(Predicative) Zoyatoy to Geog, the outmost part of the mountain. 


In Latin, which has no article, medium forum is ambiguous, meaning 
either the middle part of some market-place, or a market-place 
siluated between two others. 


SUBST ANTIVES. 
The noun or substantive denotes an entity, real or ideal. 


§. 10. Number of the Substantive. The dual, 
which existed in Sanscrit and Gothic, and in the Anglo- 
Saxon personal pronouns, as well as in Greek, and sur- 
vives in the Lithuanian and Icelandic dialects, is a very 
ancient, and in Greek a moribund corruption of the 
primitive plural. Accordingly, not only is the Greek 
dual not now in use; but neither in the New Testament, 
nor in Hellenistic Greek is it found. It properly denotes 
not a couple, but a pair i. e. two connected by some 
correspondence or cooperation, as the hands; but it may 
denote any number of individuals, provided their division 
into two sets be implied. 

Obs. 1. Plural for Singular. In Greek as in English, a 
writer may speak of himself in the plural number; and in Greek 
poetry, by an exaggeration of the uwsus ethicus, single persons and 
things are addressed and spoken of in the plural. So in Latin poetry, 
passim. On the same principle, when in tragedy a woman speaks 


of herself in the plural, she uses the masculine gender as being the 
more generic. 


(Soph. Ph. 1335.) uv toicde togors for vw cade rdge. 
(Eur. Hec. 403.) toxevoey for untee. 
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Compare ta wa:dixc a= ta plataca, deliciae, darling.* 


Obs. 2. Plural of Proper, Abstract, and Material Nouns. 
a. As we say ‘Shakespeares’, so the Greeks said 
of AnpooPéverg, orators like Demosthenes. 
b. As we say ‘kindnesses’ i. e. acts or instances of kindness, 
so the Greeks, but far more extensively and boldly, used the plural 


of abstract nouns for acts or instances of that which the abstract 
noun denoted, as 


aluata, deeds of blood; epvotae, marks of favour; 
avdola:, deeds of valour; pavfat, fits of madness. 


ce. The plural of material nouns denotes sometimes kinds, 
sometimes abundance of the thing in question, as 
olvot, vina, wines;  xvgol, lots of wheat. 


Obs. 8. Number of the Descriptive Accusative. (§. 16. d.) 
When the descriptive accusative refers to several persons or things, 
it is more commonly plural than singular. 


nanol tag woyag, or xaxol ryy woyziy, 
bad at their hearts, or at heart, or at the heart. 


8 11. Cases of the Substantive. The Vocative, 
when different from the Nominative, which it ever is only 
in the singular, is not properly a case: it is the noun- 
stem, out of which cases were formed by means of suffixes. 
The third, i. e. the imparisyllabic declension in Greek is 
the one least removed from the primitive form. 


a. The suffixes forming the Nom. Sing. of masculine 
and feminine nouns were the primitive demonstratives sa 
sa (§ 3.); hence the final-¢ which prevails in the Greek 


* On the same principle of usus ethicus diversely worked 
out, depend the polite formulae for addressing a single person 
in the modern languages: 


(English) What do you want? 
yee voulez - vous? ' | pers. plural. 
(French) ; Monsieur, que veut-l? . 
Madame, que yout elle? } 8! pers. singular. 
(Italian) Che vuol Ella? 34. pers. sing. feminine; Ella stan- 
ding for Vossignoria == ‘your Lordship or Ladyship’. 
(German) a8 wollen Gie? 34. pers. plural. 
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Nom. Sing. When final -¢ is absent, the last syllable 
of the noun-stem is lengthened in the Nom. Sing. by 
way of compensation; and that lengthened syllable attests 
the original presence there of final -¢, as 

a from zotpervs, HATHO from xaregs, 

téxtoy from tEextors, eNtHE from wyteEgs. 

The prevailing -¢ in the Nom. Plur. of masculine 
and feminine nouns is due to the same sa reduplicated 
in the primitive Indo-European language, 

-8aSa, -688, ~a8, -&¢. 
The formation of the Nominative by demonstrative suf- 
fixes is of syntactical value, as implying a sense of the 
supreme importance of the noun denoting the subject 
compared with all others in a sentence. 


In the case of neuters, subject and object were con- 
founded under one form, 1. e. the Accusative was used 
as Nominative. 


The suffix forming the Acc. Sing. was -am -an, of which » 
only remained in Greek after vowel-stems, a only after con- 
sonantal ones; and the plural of the Accusative was formed 
simply by adding ¢ to the singular, as we still do in English: 


Ace. Sing. Ace. Plural. 
yoou-y Moa -¥E 1oea¢ 
inno-¥ UNO-¥E ixxovs 
ROLLED - 8 MOLMEVAE 


b. The other oblique cases were formed by adding 
other suffixes to the noun-stem, which suffixes are 
all held to have been, like sa, pronominal in nature, 
though postpositive in use, each denoting some familiar 
relation or group of relations. Quite naturally, the case- 
system is more or less extended in different languages. 
In Finnish, there are fourteen cases, but the primitive 
Indo-European language never knew more than eight, 
the Vocative apart. These eight cases are here sub- 
joined for comparison with the Latin and Greek case- 
systems: 
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Indo-European. Latin. Greek. 
Nominative Nominative Nominative 
Accusative Accusative Accusative 
Genitive Genitive Genitive, Ablative 
Dative Dative Dative, Locative, In- 
Ablative Ablative, Locative, strumental 
Locative Instrumental 


Instrumental I 
Instrumental I 


The more numerous the original case-endings, the 
more nearly must some of them have resembled others, 
and the more easily would such coalesce on phonetic 
grounds alone.* By what processes of omission, con- 
traction, and coalescing, the eight primitive cases were 
reduced to four in Greek will partly appear in the 
sequel: a full explanation belongs to etymology, and 
would be out of place in a work especially devoted to Syn- 
tax. To etymology also belong the laws of phonetic change 
which account for the very numerous apparent anomalies. 

c. In actual Greek, the three oblique cases correspond, 
in most of their applications to the three main relations 


of place, whence, where, whither, thus: 
the Genitive denoting from what place, 
the Dative - at what place, 
the Accusative - to what place. 


* The influence of mere sound on the usage, and even 
on the existence of cases appears clearly in Romaic. The 
imparisyllabic form of nouns having become obsolete, nothing 
distinguished the dative from the accusative but the final » 
of the latter. In mediaeval Greek, however, that consonant 
disappeared, just as the corresponding m, which even in the 
Augustan era, witness ecthiipsis, had ceased to be pronounced, 
dropped out of medisval Latin, whence arose the o ter- 
mination of Italian adjectives. When the dative and accusative 
thus became undistinguishable by the ear in medieval Greek, 
the dative, as the less indispensable case of the two, slipped 
out of use altogether. And although generally the dative 
so lost was resolved into efg with the accusative, yet the 
established habit of using a dative case sought satisfaction 
in the use of the genitive, particularly of pronouns, in a 
datival sense. Hence, in Romaic, rod elxa tavra, ‘I told 
him these things.’ 
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For this view philology supplies historical justification 
only in the case of the Dative. Nevertheless, the Accusative, 
as well as the Dative, can express the local relation 
above ascribed to it without the aid of a preposition; 
and, with that aid, all three cases express the local 
relations above ascribed to them respectively. These 
relations are precisely those brought out by the prepo- 
sitions construed with each case exclusively; @ and 
azo bringing out the from relation of the genitive, 
sig the to relation of the accusative, and éy the at re- 
lation of the dative. A beautiful illustration of this - 
local predilection of the Greek cases is furnished by 
the triple construction of mage, the radical meaning of 
which is beside: thus 

wage tod Paoléws, from beside the king; 

IOLQOE a) Baottec, at beside the king; 

xaga tov Baoléa, to beside the king. 

Exactly corresponding to these local relations, are 

the three suffixes -tev, -8:, -de, for the last of which 
occur also -o«, -fe, as 


olxo-Bev, from home; allo-Bey, else-whence; 
ofxo-@:, at home; adllo-8, else-where; 
olxov-de, to home; alo - -oe, else - whither. 


Notable it is too that, of these local suffixes, -@ey is 
employed in Ionic to form the Gen. Sing. of the per- 
sonal pronouns: 

Euétev == Euov, oftev =m cov, EPey = ov. 


d. Farther, duplicates for the same relation are some- 
times derived from different primary relations, so that 
different case-endings, each with its appropriate preposition, 
sometimes coincide in meaning; and this holds in English 
as in Greek. E. G. an object may be situated in regard 
to some other 

é dovotegas on the left 
dy ROLTTEQS at the left. 
bx’ cevoreed to the left. 
és aguoregny 
So 1Q0¢ votov == 1Q0g votoy’ versus orientem = ab oriente. 
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Thus the manifold force of the case-endings, and the 
manifold force of the prepositions affecting them respec- 
tively illustrate one another. 

Obs. Cases supplemented by Prepositions. Whether the 
Greek case-system be regarded from the historical point of view as 
consolidated from a larger one, or from that of actual usage, the 
necessity of prepositions to supplement it is apparent. With only 
three oblique cases, a great many relations even of place can be 
marked but loosely, to say nothing of those which emerge in connexion 
with time and causality; and the more numerous the relations to be 
marked, the greater the need of prepositions to define them. 


§ 12. Radical Force of the Genitive. The Greek 
Genitive is also ablative in function. Its terminations are 
accounted for by those of the Indo-European Genitive, viz. 

Sing. -as -s, Plural -sam -am (-wy). 

The primitive termination of the Abl. Sing. was -at, 
represented in Greek by the adverbs in -wg, which are 
really old Ablatives. Of the primitive AblJative plural, 
no trace remains in Greek; and, since the Greeks could 
not suffer final ¢, on which account indeed Ablative -at 
became adverbial -we, the coalescing of -at and -as, i.e. 
the expression of Genitive and Ablative by one form, was 
the result. The of and from relations, which are those 
proper to the Genitive and Ablative respectively, are 
indeed near akin; witness the English of and off, which 
are radically the same. Of and from are even confounded 
under one word in the French de and the German bon. 
The from of separation implies the of of previous connexion: 
rain which falls from heaven is the rain of heaven. In 
Greek, the very prepositions denoting of and from respec- 
tively are interchanged, as (I. John. 3. 19.) 

&& tua» &nAGov, all ovx jouw &E tuar, 

they went out from us, but they were not of us; 

OL &NO tTHS OtOKS 

of éx tig orods 

§ 18. Development of the Genitive. a. The of 
relation accounts for the following kinds of Genitive, 


they of the porch i. e. the Stoics. 
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Possessive, as fawvtrov elvar, to be one’s own (master); 
Exxope gvdov, a cup (made) of wood; 
Séxag olvov, a cup (full) of wine; 
éofies xgemy, il mange de la viande; 
xoliol ta» Elinveoy, many of the Greeks. 

To the partitive Genitive probably belong such 
examples as 

@npar tyg Bormtiag, Thebes in Boeotia; 

in which the smaller of the two local designations always 
wants the article, while the larger one has it. 


b. The from relation accounts for the Privative 
Genitive, as 


Material, as 


Partitive, as 


ZlevPeqog pofov, free from fear. 


Obs. 1. Local Genitive. a. The Greek Genitive is not found, 
without a preposition (@&, a0), expressing the local whence; but 
it is found expressing the local where. Homer has (Od. XXI. 108) 

ovte IIviov legis, odt “Agyeog, ovcs Muxyryne, 

neitber at sacred Pylos, nor at Argos, nor at Mycenae; 
and in the N. T. there occurs (Acts XIX. 26.) 

ov povoy "Eqmécov alia oyedov xaong ths ‘Aaiag, 

not only at Ephesus, but throughout almost all Asia. 
Add the genitival adverbs, as 

xov; where? avrov, illico; xoldayou, in many places. 
This use of the Genitive, which is exceptional in Greek, is con- 
sistent with both the of and the from relation. Adverbs in -fev 
are often used for the where adverbs in -8:, avwfev for avwd,* 
and the transition of the whence into the where relation in Greek 
is not stranger than that of the where into the whither relation in 
Greek and English alike; and it may be thus illustrated. If an ob- 
ject move away from my right, its direction is given, and I know 
that it is now somewhere on my right; accordingly, with or with- 
out é&, 

Oeics (yetods), on the right hand. 
6. In certain phrases, the genitive expresses after verbs of 


* So the Italian ds ‘of’, and da ‘from’ both denote po- 
sition where, as 
dé thi . . 
i 1? | del ponte, on that (side) of the bridge; 
da lungi, at a distance; da me, at my house. 
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motion the general direction whither, just as ov came to be used 
for zoi, and where for whither , as 


(Xen. An. J. 8. 1.) of yag orgatidrar ovx Epacay lévar tov 
mQOOW, for the soldiers refused to go forward; 

(Thuc. IV. 47. 8.) éxetiiyovor t7}¢ 000d TOVS CyOlalrEQoY XQOG- 
fovtag, hastened the laggards on their way. 


Compare the German phrase feiner Wege gehen, ‘to walk off. 


Obs. 2. Temporal Genitive. The relations of place are na- 
turally transferred to time, as appears from the frequent interchange 
of where and when in English, and from the Latin udbé and the Greek 
oxov denoting both where and when. 


a. The genitive sometimes denotes the whence of time as 


(Herod. VI. 40.) to¢ca piv yao Exet rovrmy LxvOag Eqevyer, 
for in the third year ‘from this he was fleeing before the Scythians ; 

(Aesch. Ag. 285.) zolov yoovov dt ual xexdodntar xoleg; 
since what time (how long) has the city been laid waste? 


b. Most commonly, however, the Greek temporal genitive de- 
notes the where of time i. e. when, marking however not the 
moment at which, or even the particular day on which, but the 
time in which, i. e. in the course or lapse of which some event has 
occurred, as 


tod Eagog, in the spring; vuxtog, nadjt8, de nocte; 

molicxts too wnvog, many times a (in the) month. 
This genitive is much used in negative clauses, as 

Baowevg ov pazsirar déxa TUEQa?y, 

the Persian (§. 5. Obs. 2. a.) king will not fight for ten days. 
The French scholar who can distinguish between pendant and durant 
will not fall into the common mistake of considering the time ex- 
pressed by the Greek genitive in examples like the last as time 
how long. 


Obs. 8. Causal Genitive. a. In English, from denotes only 
the antecedent cause, as ‘From what you say, I think etc.’, but in 
Greek, the genitive denotes both that and the Anal cause or aim, as 


ob evdauorvlfa tov loywr tig duvawens, 

I congratulate you on ,the power of your words. (antecedent cause) 
He tev ayyeding wet Ew Hlvdeg; (Il. XII. 252.), 

or hast come to me for the sake of, (i. e. to bring) some news? (final). 


6. The genitive of the agent may be regarded as that of the 
personal cause, as (Soph. Phil. 3.) 
nxeatiorov mateos Edlynvay teapels, 
reared by the mightiest sire among the Greeks. 
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The means may be personified as the agent, as 
pedvofelg tov véxtagog, intoxicated with (as if by) nectar. 
But the genitive of the agent is most commonly accompanied by 
UXO, sometimes by ze0¢g, maga, duc, 8 
c. The genitive of concern may be classed with the causal 
genitive, because the object of concern may be regarded as its cause. 
This genitive, which is interpreted by zeg¢, is chiefly used with 
adjectives and verbs denoting mental states or activities, as 
Euxergor yae your tig Tlapiayovtas, 
for they were acquainted with Paphlagonia. 


Obs. 4. Comparative Genitive. The relations of comparison 
may be paralleled with those of combat: they mark the same facts, 
viz, superiority, inferiority, equality. And it is noteworthy that all 
the , Prepositions found with the comparative genitive, avr’, 290, 
@0g, mark the position of combatants, as if the from notion had 
here passed into that of ix front of.* 


a. The genitive Of superiority or inferiority, interpreted by 
avté, Q0, finds a constant parallel in Italian, an occasional one in 
French, as 

Asem 7 olxia nacldiow éxetyns éoriy, Questa casa é pid bella 

di quella, This house is more beautiful than that. 

Pia di cento scudi, Plus de cent écus, More than a hundred crowns. 
In the following examples, avté and xgo figure as interpreters of 
this genitive, 

‘O yae Zedvos padrow avtl row tazovg xgecoow Iédwatr, 

For leisure gives learning better than haste, 

Olay 4 crvoarvig x90 elevPeodas ny conaororegoy, 

To whom tyranny was a more agreeable thing than freedom. 

b. The genitive of equality or equivalence , often interpreted 
by avré, is also called the genitive of price, as 

axooov tipatas; what is it worth? 

e. The comparative genitive interpreted by srgdg may be called 
the genitive of congruity, and occurs in such sentences, as 

ovx fotiy dvdQds xalov xayaod toavta xaLeiy, 

to do such things is not like a gentleman. 

This genitive is commonly explained by the supposition of a noun 
omitted; but the fact that 706 was frequently prefixed to it shews 
that a comparative idea was in the Greek mind. 


* Compare the French auprés de, ‘in presence of’, hence 
‘in comparison with’; and our own phrase ‘This is nothing 
where that comes’, i. "e. in presence of that, in comparison 
with that. 
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§ 14. Radical Force of the Dative. The at force 
of the Greek Dative is accounted for by the fact that 
its prevailing suffixes are those of the locative case in 
the primitive Indo-European language, viz. 

Sing. -c. Plur. -sva, -oft, -oor, -o8. 
The original suffix of the true Dative singular was -ai; 
and some Greek parisyllabics have preserved both for- 
mations, the locative one having become adverbial, as 


Locative , ofxoe domi ; Tod pot Corinthi ; 
Dative, olxo-at olxm, ‘IoPpo-at Iodum. 


In the plural, where the Greek suffix is uniformly 
locative, the older form has become a local adverb, the 
newer one a true Dative, as 

Bveaciy, foris;  Bveats, foribus. 


8. 15. Development of the Dative. The relations 
expressed by «whereat, wherein, wherewith, whereby pass 
into one another, when transferred from external objects: 
thus a man’s attention can be engrossed im a thing, 
with a thing, or by a thing. The Dative has become 
preeminently the circumstantial case, because any cir- 
cumstance whatever accompanying a transaction may be 
expressed by it. To the familiar trio, ‘cause, manner, 
and instrument’; must be added notably the measure 
of difference, as 
dom peitoy, tocovtm yalemategoy, the greater the more difficult. 
It is however convenient to consider separately the 
principal kinds of Dative. 

a. The local, marking precisely place where, as 

AGyjvyouw at Athens, [eraraos at Plataea. 
Such formations, however, are practically adverbial, 
and the local dative is interpreted in prose bY. one of 
the following, ev, cuopl, megl, éxnl, maga, me0¢, U0, in 
poetry also by ava, peta. 


b. The temporal, marking precisely time when, as 
7 tecty neEeea, on the third day; cy teéty mec, af the third hour. 
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Frequently in poetry, and generally in prose, év is pre- 
fixed to this dative; sometimes éxi, aya. 

c. The instrumental dative. In the primitive Indo- 
European language, there were two singular forms of 
the Instrumental case (§. 11. b.), one in -a, represented 
in Greek by such adverbs as 

xaven (Dor. xavta), taza, apa, 
the other in -bhi, whence the Homeric suffix gl v). 
The primitive plural suffix corresponding to -bhi was 
-bhi-s, which, by the quiescence of final -s, coincided 
with the singular in Greek; hence the Homeric -gi(v) 
is a suffix common to both numbers, as 

Binge by force, Feoqey from the gods. 

The two primitive instrumental cases had probably 
different functions, the one merely associative, the other 
truly instrumental, both of which are expressed by our 
own with. In Sanscrit the syllable bhi appears not only 
in the suffix of the Instrumental plural, but also in 
that of the Dative and Ablative plural; accordingly, 
since the Greek Genitive represents the Ablative, the 
suffix -gty is interpreted by prepositions governing 
the Genitive as well as by prepositions governing the 
Dative. 

Ps 3 evvTpe om é§ evvijs, an GoteogLy = ax dotéoy, 
zag avtogi = maQ AUTO, ovr Oyecge = ovy OxEo. 
The existing Greek Dative is instrumental in a great 
variety of connexions. The material of which anything 
is made may be regarded as the instrument, and is 
accordingly sometimes found in the dative, just as in 
English we say ‘a wall built with bricks’, as well as ‘a 
wall built of bricks’, So the price, when regarded as 
the instrument of purchase, is putin the dative. Again, 

the cause may be regarded as the instrument, as 
nouvery vdom, to labour under a disease. 

This construction is sometimes extended to the personal 

cause, the agent; indeed is so regularly with verbals 
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in -téog (§. 70), and with verbs in the perfect or pluper- 
fect passive, as 
cavra por Lélexrac,* these things have been said by me; 
xollal Pegumeios roig largoig svenrrat, 
many remedies have been found out by the physicians. 


d. The dative of advantage or disadvantage is a de- 
velopment of the dativus ethicus, or dative of general re- 
ference, (Obs. below) and may be considered as denoting 
the personal where of the action, as 

vl dé pot; what is it to me? 


Evidently, what is related to me may be either bene- 
ficial or injurious. 

e. The Dative properly so called; the transmissive 
dative, is a particular case of the same general re- 


ference. In 
Gcdovar té tive, to give something to somebody, 


the dative expresses the personal where of the giving. 
Between fo and at (implied in where) there is a marked 
distinction in English usage, though in some cases, as 
in the phrases at the left, to the left, they may be inter- 
changed: in many languages, however, they are confounded 
under one preposition; witness the German 3u, the 
French 4, the Latin ad, the later Greek eg. 


' Obs. Dativus Ethicus.f This dative is particularly common 
with first and second personal pronouns, and circumlocution is often 
requisite in English to convey its force, as 


* So, C’est bien dit @ vous, That is well said by you. 

+ The dativus ethicus is frequent in Shakespeare. In Act IV. 
Scene 4 of the Two Gentlemen of Verona, it occurs twice: 
“he steps me to her trencher’” — “he thrusts me himself 
into the company”. The modern German retains this idiom 
with nouns as well as pronouns; but the only phrases in 
modern English approaching the Greek usage are those in 
which ‘for you’ is used in the sense of ‘you being judge’, 
or ‘I warrant you’, which the Germans express, like the 
Greeks, by the simple dative as 

Das war Fhnen ein Spak, that was fun for you. 

Da gab eB Eud Speftafel, there was a row for you. 
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cade do olyouct, but I am gone so far as he is concerned; 
(Ar. Ran. 1134.) éyo ovom@ tod ¢; shall I hold my tongue for him? 
More particularly, the dativus ethicus is used, 


a. In offers of meat and drink, to indicate politely the pleasure 
which the acceptance of the offer would give to the offerer, as (Hom.) 


alia poe éodvéper ual mivéwev, but do, J pray you, eat and drink. 


5. In certain idiomatic phrases formed of participles or ad- 
jectives denoting mental states with the substantive verbs elyat, 
ylyveofor, implying that something is an object of will, pleasure, 
hope to the person named in the dative, as 
(Il. XIV. 108.) éuol dé xev copévm eln, to me it would be welcome; 
(Thuc. If. 3. 2.) cm yao winder cov Tarasov ov Bovlopévo 

qv cov APnvatoy agicracBat, for the mass of the Plataeans 

were not disposed to revolt from the Athenians; 

ef cor Bovlowéva éoriy, if you please. 


e In certain phrases almost or quite adverbial, as 


éx’ dovotegd foxiéovrts, on the left as you sail in, 
ovvelover, ouvtepovte (elzeiv), in brief. 


§ 16. Development of the Accusative. Only in 
poetry is the Greek Accusative found without a pre- 
position denoting the local whither, as (Soph. Oed. 
Col. 643.) 

al Sita xonters; | Adwovg orecyery Epovs; 

what dost thou wish then? to go ¢o my palace? 
But the relation whither, developed into from here to 
there, gives the idea of extension; hence the accusative 
is also used to denote how far, as 

“Eqecog anéyer and Dagdewv terwy yusooy odor, 

Ephesus is distant from Sardes three days’ journey. 

Other Accusatives, besides the local, are: 


a. The temporal, denoting time how long, often 
accompanied by the prepositions dia, ava, xata, v0. 
Time when is also denoted by the Accusative, under 
the form how long ago, with ordinal numerals, as 
(Aeschin. III. 77.) EBdduny SD jusqay tig Bvyateos avra 

terelevtnxucas, and his daughter having died seven days ago. 

b. The quantitative, denoting how much, is often 
accompanied in exact specifications by wage, and in 
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approximative ones by élc, ixl, apol, xtgl, xara, xQ0c- 
It thus appears that the value of a thing may be put 
in any one of the three Greek cases; m the genitive, 
when regarded as a price given in exchange, in the 
dative when regarded as the imstrument of purchase, 
and in the accusative when regarded simply as a 
quantity, as 

xécag préiag Svvarat to talavroy; 

how many minae is the talent worth? 

c. The objective i. e. the accusative denoting the 
direct olject of the verb, the direct object being 
that to which the action denoted by a verb directly 
tends. In 

80g Svo Seazpas tp xardi, give two drachmz to the lad, 
the act of giving affects first and directly deezpcs, 
which therefore is in the objective accusative, secondly 
and indirectly wa:d/, which is therefore in the trans- 
missive dative (§. 15. e.). 


d. The descriptive (§. 10. Obs. 3.), also called accu- 
sative of the part affected, is used with verbs, adjectives, 
and substantives used adjectively, as 


nadlsorever ta Oppata, she has very beautifal eyes; 

adinog xacay aédixfay, unrighteous in every way; 

aveltngs thy tézeny, a smith by trade. 
Even an infinitival clause with the article may appear 
in the descriptive Accusative, as 
Of IleLonovynotor avédnorol slot to elg thy yny nov EoBallery, 
The Peloponnesians are hopeless as to the invasion of our land. 
The descriptive Accusative is sometimes local in poetry, 
describing the whereabout, as (Soph. Cid. R. 1134) 


juos, tov KiBorgovog toxov, when in the region of Cithaeron. 


This accusative is often explained by xata == ‘ag to’; 
and not only xara but e/g and med¢ also are actually 
found with it. Without any preposition, however, the 
descriptive Accusative forms a multitude of adverbial 
expressions, a8 
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tovtoy rey teozoyr, in this way; wclouoyv yeovoy, anciently; 
moopacry , by way of pretext; téhos, at last; 

THY aoyny, at first; thy raxlorny odor, as soon as possible ; 
THY pve, naturally; £0 Ovope, in name; to 247,80, in number. 


§. 17. Summary of Case-Development. The follow- 
ing table represents at one view the development of the 
cases, with the prepositions characteristic of their sev- 
eral meanings. These prepositions do not always ac- 
company the cases; and in regard to them, as in regard 
to the article (§. 5. Obs. 4.), the later the author and 
the less poetic the style, the more frequently are they 
used. When no preposition stands opposite a case-de- 
velopment, it is because no preposition is used with 
that case-development in classic Greek. 


Genitive (whence): 


Possessive. Local, 8, amo, duct. 

Material, 2, czr0. Temporal , &&, and, dua. 
Privative. Causal, éE, 270, Sud, UNO, , TEQL. 
Partitive, @&, azo. Comparative, 790, avert, 2066. 


Dative (where): 
Local, é, ast, eel, TQ, 1Q0S, V0, augé, and in poetry ava, met. 
Temporal, dy, Ext, ope. instrumental. Ethicus. 


Accusative (whither): 
Local, els, TOC, soon. Temporal, dic ave, KOTO, VIO. 
Quantitative, aga, él, éxt, meol, “OTC, 1906. 
Objective. Descriptive, “NTA, QOS, & 


§. 18. Rhetorical Use of Substantives. In various 
ways more or less striking, the orator and poet merely 
suggest what in ordimary discourse is said plainly out. 
Languages differ much in the extent to which rhetorical 
usage 3s carried; but the modes uf it are common to all. 
They are chiefly 

a. Svvexdoyn, comprehensio, when the part is put 
for the whole, or vice versd, as 

orayug, ear of corn, harvest; Bows, ox, ox-hide. 
6b. Merovupla, mutatio nominis, when the abstract 
19) 
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is put for the concrete; the cause for the effect; the 
container for the contained, and vice versd, as 
GieGeog, destruction, destroyer; to xgarovs, die Obrigfeit; 
pélseca, bee, honey; dtovvcos, Bacchus, wine; 
ayev, game, circus; Séatgor, theatre, spectators. 


§. 19. Substantives used Adjectively. «a. Some 
substantives convey an adjectival meaning, because what 
they express is, or ought to be, preeminent for certain 
qualities. Hence some of them are even compared, as 

Pacevs, king, Bacilevregog, more a king, more kingly. 

b. In poetry, the attribute of a peraon is often ex- 
pressed by an abstract substantive, the name of the 
person being in the genitive, as 

Tlocesdevog xgatog, Neptune’s might i. e. mighty Neptune.* 
Our own phrases, ‘Your Majesty’, ‘Your Grace’ &c. are 
similar illustrations of the usus ethicus (§. 6. d.), but 
they belong only to the style of etiquette. 

c. By a still bolder figure, the noun may represent 
even a participle, as (Soph. Oed. Col. 1069,) 

dca 6}... xalo»v apBacis, and the whole cavalcade, 
where salov &uBaois == nodlouc avaBavtec. 


§. 20. Significant Terminations. a. In the case 
of nouns derived from verbs, the action denoted by the 
verb is implied in the terminations 

-Gtg, aS xoin-osg, the action of ROLE-9, Poesy; 


-cia, - Gv-ola, - - - &v-a, sacrifice; 
-wég, - ddvg-uds, - - - ddve-opcs, lamentation; 
“HN, - BYN-BN, - - - wé-pyN-pot, remembrance. 


The thing done, the effect or result of the action, is 
implied in the termination 


_— e-—— 


* Compare with this the following N. T. expressions, 
where also the principal substantive is in the genitive. 
dx) xkovrov adyidtnt:, on uncertain wealth; 
dy xarvornee foxc, in newness of life i. e. in a new life. 
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-pa, a8 xotnua, the effect of xorgm, poem. 
The doer is implied in the terminations 
“tS, a8 woLn- TIS, he who xoted, poet; 


-tNQ, - GM-tQ, - - owger, saviour; 
-tmg, - gj-tog, - - elec, speaker; 
-8US, - yeug-Evs, - - yoager, painter. 


Feminine terminations for the doer are 
-TQLa, as OLN T OLE, ~TeLQa, as coreg, 
-tels, - avinrocs (eginens) flute - player; 
-ttg, - olxétig (olxerng), house-holder; 
-e1a, - Baotlera, queen, (Bacledg, king). 


The place where a thing is done is implied in the ter- 
mination 
-tNQLoy, as dixcco-tygeoy, where dixaf{-etar, court of justice. 
The instrument with which a thing is done is implied 
in the termination 
-tgov, as Evoteoy, wherewith &¥- era, curry-comb. 

b. In the case of nouns derived from adjectives, the 

abstract idea is implied in the terminations 


-la, as, from copo- S; copia, wisdom; 

-8Ia,  - - an Ong (-#é¢), aln Gere, truth; 

-ola, -  ebvo0-s, evvole, kindness; 

- TNS ‘aI. decl.) - tco-s, lootng, equality ; 
-Ovv7, as - @lnao-s, Ounxcaocvyn, righteousness. 


c. Diminutives end in -soyv -foxog, and often com- 
bine other syllables with these terminations, as exem- 
plified in the subjoined diminutives of zaic, ‘child’. 

madlov madagidtoy mordlorxog TaLdLonagroy. 
xadagioy mwadagviioy  matdagtoxos. 

d. A sort of collective noun is formed in -ov, but 
most frequently it denotes the place where some living 
creature is to be found ém numbers, or some article in 
quantities, as 


VVCLKOY , women’s apartments, from yrr7, woman; 


ROY, a ‘stable, - fnxos, a horse; 
diymplaiy, a vineyard, - & neéhog, a vine; 
olyoy, a wine-cellar, - olvog, wine. 
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ADJECTIVES. 


Adjectives denote some quality, or other circumstance, as 
belonging to an entity. 


§. 21. Adjective~ Substantive. a. The force of the 
adjective is the same as that of the cognate noun in 
the genitive case interpreted by “belonging to”; and 
accordingly, as shewn in the first example below, the 
formula of collocation with the article is the same for 
the adjective and for the cognate noun, viz. the attri- 
butive formula (§. 8.) as 

5 Pauclsxdg ujmog == 6 tov Baaling xijx05. 

the royal garden z= the kmg’s garden. 

Eviivoy Exxapa == Funmpe Evlov. 

a wooden cup = a cup of wood. 
This interchange cannot always be made; but, in the 
poetic style, it is carried very far in all languages. 
Homer has 

blev@egov nuce, free day i. e. day of freedom. 
Many of the instances in the N. T. of a substantive in 
the genitive used for an adjective are Hebraisms, as 

(Luke IV. 22.) cote Adyorg yorqutog, at the gracious words; 

(Luke XVI. 18.) ofxovouog tig adcxdag, the unjust steward. 

b. A number of adjectives have come to be used 
substantively through the facility of understanding the 
appropriate substantive (§. 6. b.). National names, as 
"EdAnv, Tlégong, and nouns in -a¢, -adog, as patvag, ‘a 
Bacchante’, were originally adjectives. The omission of 
téyvy has given rise to a whole class of adjectives used 
substantively to denote certain arts or studies, as 
 eeePuntexy (céyv7), arithmetic; 7 yoapuatexy (céyvq), grammar. 
The Greeks omitted wélayos, ‘sea’, and deayyn with 
numerals, just as we say ‘the Mediterranean’, omitting 
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sea, and ‘a man worth thousands’, omitting of pounds: 
also dd0¢ (§. 8. Obs. b.) and poiga, hence 

% xexgauewn, destiny; axa tis long (uofeas), om equal. terms. 

The following examples oceur in the New Testament: 


yn nvéovow (avg), the Blast; 7 olxovpéwn (y7), the world; 


dgerr7 (xaqc), the highlands ; 7 éxevon Gaudoe), the morrow; 
dy keonois (fsersdoss), in white; xolioog (xinyag), marry blows; 
yuzeos (Sdures), of cold water; 1) defca (zelg), the right (hand). 


Obs. 1. Nameral Adjectives. a. Distributives. Notwith- 
standing the wealth ef the Greek language in numerals, there is -no 
separate form for distribatives , which are variously expressed, as 

ovvdua, ar ove (els “ora) due, dini, in twos; 
ourvtgers, OF ava (ede, nara) seeis, terni, in threes. 


&. Greek is particularly rick im ordinals, possessing, besides 
the common forms agaitag,* devtegog wu. zt. 2., and the inter- 
rogative form 

aootos; quotus? Der wievielfte? of what order? 
a set of temporal ardinals,, viz. 
Sevuegaios, on the second day; cgctaiog, on the third day, de. 

Notice here te¢tor neccahavcoy , ‘two talents and a» half’, 
literally ‘third half-talent, & e. the third in caunting is a half-talent, 
not a whole one, as are the first and second in counting. Compare 


Latin, sestertius (semis tertiusy, two (asses) and a half; 
German, DeitthalO Zhaler, two dollars and a half. 


c. Muftiples and Proportionals. The former relate to size, the 
latter to number. To complete the view of both, theiz corresponding 
adverbs are subjoined: 


Multiples Propartionals 
Ouxiovs, twice as big; .{ Somdeeeuo8 twice as many, 
‘| tecxiovg, thrice as big. toimiaotog, thrice as many. 


dfya, in twe parts; dlg, twice; 
Adv. rolye, in three parts. Adv. {ees thrice. 

Obs. 2. Significant Adjectival Terminations. a. In the case 
of verbal adjectives, 


- 6x0, fit to act, as aexenog fit to rule; 
-t7jevog, really acting, » GOTNOLOS saving; 


* The use of the cardinal w/a in the N. T. to denote 
the first day of the week (Mark XVI. 2.), is a Hebraism. 
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tending to act, as TeopeBos nourishing ; 
to be acted on, ” TeOpEBOS nourished ; 
-séog, -ndus, nm ZOCNTEOS faciendus; 

-t06, -tus, -bilis, ” eyaxnTos amatus,* amabilis; 
- 706, tus, 3» BOVeves desideratus. 

6. In the case of adjectives derived from nouns, 

-20¢, and its modifications of or be as ovaries heavenly ; 
- L0G -8L0E -OLOG -MOE -ULOE, ing to,\" ayogaiog forensis ; 
and -txés, ongt >|, tezeendg artistic. 
-@0¢ -aléog -nlog ~@lds full of, {as poBegog fearfal; 
-eeg (-E0ce -ev) -mdnc, tf} -osus, ” zagters gracefal. 

-280¢ } made of, zevaeos aureus ; 
- tv06, as Evlivog wooden. 

e. A nice distinction is sometimes obtained between two ad- 
jectives when one is derived from the other by means of the termin- 
ations -tog -:x0g, of or belonging to, as 

xaPagos clean, Orlvs female, 
xaGagrog cleanly; Onlvxds feminine. 


§. 22. Greek Adjective = English Adverb. The 
mode or manner is in all languages sometimes expressed 
not by an adverb accompanying the verb, but by an 
adjective in concord with the subject, as 

xccov Beadug xegiuxatei, how slow he walks! 
In English poetry, this usage is common, 
“As thus the patient dove assiduous sits” (Thomson); 
but even in prose, certain kinds of Greek adjectives 
are regularly so used. 

a. In general, adjectives implying the when, where 
or how of an action, as 


TeTaQTALOS agpineto, he arrived on the fourth day; 
éxovtes apagravere, ye willingly err; 
xojyn &gPovog Péovon, a fountain flowing abundantly. 


Other circumstances adverbial in their nature are er- 
pressed by adjectives, as 


* Even in Latin, sometimes -tus = -bilis, as acies invicta, 
“nvincible army.’ 

+ This termination is derived from eléos, form, and is 
sometimes translated accordingly, as omnxadys, wasp-like. 
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oxotaiot mQocorteg, advancing in the dark; 
ounvovpsey vxalPerot, we encamp in the open air. 


6. In particular, the following, 


Ojiog manifest, Sinxcog just, 

avegds visible, aétog worthy, 

xidokog likely, aherog difficult, 
duvatog possible, aunyevosg impracticable; 


but better English is generally obtained by putting them 
as adjectives into an impersonal clause, as 

On16¢ elu ty xateida ev noLeY, 

I am manifestly benefiting my country, 

It is manifest that 1 am benefiting my country. 


ad0s aunyavos eloelPeiy oreatedpati, 
a way impracticable for an army to enter, 
a way by which it is impossible for an army to enter. 


Obs. Exception. The adjectives womtocg, povog, agreeing 
with the subject, do not give the same meaning as the corresponding 
adverbs qualifying the verb, as 


neatog Fyeawpa, I was the first who wrote; 
xeatoy fygawa, the first thing I did was to write. 


novos Fyoawa, I was the only person that wrote; 
povoy éygawa, the only thing I did was to write. 


The adjectives express the precedence or singularity of a person. 
the adverbs express the precedence or singularity of an act. 


§. 23. Degrees of Comparison. a. The positive 
is sometimes used for the comparative, puadiov being 
suggested by the following 7, than, as (Mark IX. 43.) 

nalov col gon... 7 x. t. d., it is better for thee... than &€. 
Here uaddov occurs in the immediately preceding con- 
text, but that is not necessary. 

b. The comparative is used, through politeness, for 
the positive, especially in the case of negatived neuters 
denoting goodness or badness, as (Plat. Phaed. 105A.) 
ov yao yETQoy rollaxes axovery, for to hear often is not a bad thing. 
In English, usus ethicus would use the superlative here, 
‘not a very bad thing’, ‘not the worst thing’. On the 
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same principle is the French ‘je ne sais pas trop bien’, 
(lit.) ‘I don’t know too well’ i.e. I don’t know at all well’. 
ce. The Greek comparative has often the force of 
our foo or rather with the positive, as 
Edoxse 7) anoxgutg ELevPequréon elvat, 
the answer seemed to be rather free. 
Reference is really made to a standard in the mind, 
e. g. ‘more free than was filting’. This meaning is often 
conveyed in both Greek and English by the positive, as 
ddlyot soury wg Cpeaarsis elves avrer, we are few to master them; 
£0 VME Wvyzpar sore Dots AevaacPas, the water is cold for bathing. 

d. When two properties of the same subject are com- 
pared in degree, both adjectives are put in the compa- 
rative, as 

Barrov 7 soparegog éocex, he te more hasty than wise. 
Sometimes however both adjectives are positive, paddov 
being understood (§. 23. a.), as (Soph. Aj. 966.) 

éuol aixodg téBonuer 7) xelvorg ylunds, 
his death was more bitter to me than sweet to them. 

e. A peculiarity of the Greeks was to use the super- 
lative for the comparative whenever the comparisvoa lay 
between one and all others, as 

akvoloywaratoy tov mooysyevnpevar, 
more noteworthy than (alli) the preceding. 
When the comparative genitive is interpreted by evi, 
eo (13. Obs. 4. a.), such phrases appear logical; but 
because the force of of is partitive, and not comparative, 
imitations of them in English are illogical, not excepting 
Milton’s 
“Adam, the goodliest of all men since born 
His sons; the fairest of her daughters, Eve”. 
In (John I. 15.) wedrés pov yy, ‘he was before me’, 
the superlative is used for the comparative, though the 
comparison is not between one and all others. 


Obs. Augmentatives of Comparison. a. Apart from what 
may be called double comparatives as yegesdsegos, and double 
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superlatives as Keataros, the superlative degree is intensified by 
the relative words a, Omg, Gcov, olow, Ott, @ With or without 
a word denoting possibility; by the demonstrative phrase éy tots 
(§. 8. Obs. 2.); and by the numeral one efg avg, as 


ayor orgatiayv Sony (Edvvato) wietorny, 

leading as large an army as he could; 

ag (olor te) Bélzeesoy, the best possible, 

roug cyovefonevovg aleiarea ele avne dvedperas ageleiy, 
able to be. of mare service to the contending parties than any 
other man. 


b. Plato especially uses oloy and oooy to enhance the force 
even of positives, when these imply a superlative meaning, as 
G@unzavoy dooy yoovoy, an immensely long. time. 
e. Both comparatives and superlatives are intensified by sotv, 


zolio, and, when a person as at one time is compared with him- 
self as at another time, by avrds, as 


qoavy Svvatorego: avrol avray, 
they were mightier than themselves i. e. than ever; 
qv aves Exesod pozxFneotatog, he exceeded his own enormities. 


d. Both comperatives and superlatives are accompanied by 600 
— veawurm (§. 15.), er Gcay — rTesovtos, when two qualities 
are represented as keeping pace with each other, as 


60g COMPUTED (copatatus) aig Sarl, tacovtTa cageore- 
OtEQOS (compgovéstatos) éeuiy, the wiser any one is, the more 
prudent he is. 


PRONOUNS. 


Pronouns indicate allusively entities (personal pronouns), 
or descriptive matter (adjective pronouns). 


§. 24. Personal Pronouns. Personal pronouns are 
substantival demonstratives. 


a. The origin of éyw, an anomalous form as con- 
taining no trace of ma, the undoubted root of all other 
1** pers. pron. forms, is unknown, however obvious its 
affinity to the German id) and our own J. The corre- 
sponding form in primitive Indo-European is agam; but 
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whether the guttural syllable ought to be considered 
radical, or identified with yé is an open question. — In 
Epic and Ionic, ov of £ is both personal and reflexive (§. 25. 
Obs. 1.); but, in Attic, only the forms of and og/o: are 
frequent in the merely personal sense. This pronoun 
was indeed becoming obsolete in the age of Pericles, 
its singular forms _ disappearing first. According to 
Krtiger, the forms ov and £ occur in Plato alone of the 
great Attic prose writers. The feebleness of ov of & 
as a 34 pers. pron. was variously supplemented, by 0 
n t0, (§. 3. Obs. 1. a.), by O¢ in the Nom. Sing. (8. 30.), 
by the demonstrative adjective pronouns (§. 29.), and 
by auvrds. 


b. In Greek composition, as in Latin, the personal 
pronouns are omitted except in case of emphasis, and 
when needed to make clear the personal reference. 
Unemphatic Nominatives are implied in the personal 
endings of the finite verb (§. 31.), and therefore are 
not expressed; just as, in English, unemphatic thou may 
sometimes be omitted, as ‘What dost say’? In the 
oblique cases, the personal reference is shewn, without 
emphasis, by the enclitics uot pol ué, cov ool o€, but, 
when the unemphatic pronoun is of the third person, 
it is omitted wherever it can be understood from the 
context, as 


wéoos Oé te méwtag weds tO Moovelor, algei- 

and having sent a detachment to the fortress, he takes tt; 

dy 7 0° ay toy pula» wleioror Wow avdguxwmrtarot, Exarvovety: 
in whichever tribe are the most heroes, that one they praise. 


Obs. Adtog emphatic. Etymologically avcdg = av tos, 
‘again he’ (idem), or ‘himself’ (ipse) (§. 7. e.). Actually however 
avTOS == ipse, and avrotarog == ipsissimus. Without the article, 
evrog has the force of ipse in the nominative case always, but in 
the oblique cases only when it begins the sentence. Hence 


avrog &pn, ipse dixit, himself (the master) said; 
avtoy sido, ipsum vidi, I saw himself; 
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eldov avtoy, eum vidi, | saw him; 
xépxtog avrog, himself the fifth i. e. he with four others.* 


Hence also the use of avrog to emphasize other pronouns, as 


avrod tovtov Evexey, on this very account; 
adres we OBqucey, it was I myself he insulted; 
avtay” yao opetégyoy atacPallyow dlorro, 
sua enim ipsorum temeritate perierunt, 

for by their own recklessness they perished. 


Sometimes the emphasized pronoun is omitted, by Homer even in 
oblique cases (Jelf. 656. 1.), but by Attic writers only in the nomi- 
native, as 

avtog ixalSeveag tov vidv, you brought up your son yoursel/; 
avzol oper, we are alone (by ourselves). 


In the last example, avtol emphasizes particular persons to the 
exclusion of all others: the principal persons become the sole: av- 
t0g = povog. 

Here belongs also that use of avrog with a Dative, which is 
sometimes interpreted by ovy, as 


nevtaxootovs txxéag ElaBey adtoig roig oxiors, 
he took five hundred horse, arms and all. 


§. 25. Reflexive Pronouns. a. All substantival pro- 
.nouns are in one sense reflexive: for they all, except 
when used anticipatively (§. 3. Obs. 1. a.), point back 
to a preceding noun. But the reflexive pronoun, prop- 
erly so called, represents the subject either of its own 
clause (direct reflexion), or of the principal clause (in- 
direct reflexion), as receiving back an action that had 
proceeded from itself, i. e. represents the subject as 
object; and therefore it occurs only in the oblique cases. 
If the subject of a clause requires to be recalled, as 
subject, evtdg does so emphatically, as 

ov¢ 6 Oytme woreira Adyovs, tovtOUS NoLEeT AUTOS, 

what speeches the orator delivers, these he composes himself. 

b. Reflex action.is expressed weakly by the middle 

voice without any pronoun (§. 31. Obs. 1.); but with 
pronouns, the reflexive forms to be used when the re- 


* Compare Voltaire’s “Le roi de Pologne n’eut que le 
temps de monter & cheval lus onziéme”: i. e. he with ten others. 
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flex reference is direct or emphatic are éuavrov, ceavrod, 
éxvrov, and those to be used when the reflex reference 
is indirect and unemphatic are the oblique cases of the 
common personal pronouns Zyw, ov, avrds.* Hence three 
combinations, 

: . , 1y 
Empbaic and Direct (RPT oie Abalone feneode dae, 
"Eqn tovg Afnvatovs éavtos adsxeiz, 
He said the Athenians injured himself; 
*Egn tovg AGnvalovg avroy adieis, 
He said the Athenians injured him. 

In Homer, the elements of zgurvrot, osavtod, éxveot are 
written apart even in the singular, but the order is 
still the same; distinguish therefore between ép’ avrov 
and avroy us, as 

gp” avroy 7dcxnoc, I injured myself (reflexive); 

avtoy pe ndcxnoey, it was I myself be injured (emphatic). 
The moribund ov of & (§. 24. a.) when used in Attic prose, 
is for the most part indirectly reflexive and unemphatic. — 


Emphatic and Indirect. 


Unemphatic and Indirect. 


Obs. 1. a. The form % was sometimes plusal, as (Hymn to. 
Venus 267.) 


cepévyn O& & xixdgexoves, but these they call temples, 
which may account for the % element in éevrov. remaining unchanged 


in the plural éevtov. The forms opé, ply, vv were also both 
singular and plural. 


b. The original force of ov was reflexive, but with a general 
personal reference, like our own suffix -self. Its Ionic form elo is 
found for mew (Apo. Rhod. Il. 635.). The possessives derived from 
ov and oeig, viz. éa¢, Os, epétegog occur in the sense of mine, 
thine, our, your; and the compound fawrow occurs even in Attic 
prose for ceavrov, and éuavrov, as (Plat. Phaed. 91. c.) 

auc gaurdy ce nal opas E~amarjoac, 

having at the same time deceived both (my) self and you. 


* Early English had no specially reflexive pronoun: the 
common personal pronouns were used reflexively as in English 
pootry of the present day, which rejects the clumsy forms, 

tmself, themselves etc. Thus: ‘He sat ktm down, and warmed 
vim at the fire’. 
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In such examples the precise personal reference is determined by 
the context, as in the case of avrog (§. 24. Obs.).* 


Obs. 2. Reciprocais. Reciprocal action is expressed weakly 
by the plural of the middle voice without any pronoun (§. 31. Obs. 8. e.) ; 
strongly by @4dyjZav, the proper reciprocal prononn, instead of which 
however the reflexive pronouns, including the plurals of éya and ov, 
are often used, as 

éxoctapey tusts xnoxeivog meds npas elonyny, 
he and we made peace with each other. 


So in French, ‘donnons-nous la main’, ‘let us give each other the 
hand’, i. e. ‘let us shake bands’. The redaplication of adlog, out 
of which @JAyjl@e arose, is also found, as 


G@ilog aller (Pun Vautre)... tPeavery, one was breaking in 
pieces another, i. e. they were dashing against one another. 


§. 26. Possessive Pronouns. The weak form of 
indicating the possessor is furnished by the article, as 
explained in §. 7. Obs. 2., with the aid of the middle 
voice wherever the action is reflexive (§. 31. Obs. 1. 2). 
The strong forms are furnished by the genitive case of 
a personal pronoun, or by the possessive adjective pro- 
nouns themselves. But of these, the dual possessives 
vooltegos, Opmlregog are found only im the Ionic dialect; 
O¢ == suus is not used in Attic but by the poets, and 
that rarely; and ogéregog is exclusively reflexive. In 
short, except in the case of quétepog and tpéregos, the 
possessive adjective pronouns are generally replaced by 
the genitive case of the corresponding personal pronoun 
(§. 7. b. §. 8. Obs. c.). These two ways of denoting 
the possessor immediately succeed each other in (Soph. 
Trach. 485.) 


nelvow te wal ony... zaory, for his sake and thine own. 


* It is moré remarkable that the French em, startmg with 
an undoubted third-personal reference (sde), should have come 
to indicate also the first and second persons, as “Je vous al 
vu plus d’une fois, je me suis informée de vous, et le bien 
qu’on m’en a dit m’a déterminée & sulvre mon penchant”. 
Gil. Blas. Tl. 7. 
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Obs. Possessives = Objective Genitive. Possessive adjective 
pronouns in their proper sense are equivalent to the subjective 
genitive of the personal pronouns; but they are sometimes used also 
for the objective genitive, as 

(Od. XI. 202.) 0s te x0Po¢, longing for thee; 

(Thuc. I. 33. 3.) pofm to Operéom, through fear of you. 


8. 27. Interrogative Pronouns. The Greek interro- 
gatives, direct and indirect, are shown in the subjoined 
table of correlated adjective pronouns. 


Direct Indirect 

Interrog. Indef. Interrog. Demonstrative Relathve 
tls ts Goris éxeivog ovrog od8 os 
xogs*  xo¢* oxog* tog* avtOS 
ROTEQOG ROtEQIS ONOTEQOS Exegog 
OCTOS OXOCTOS 


2060S s000¢ oxdo0g £000¢ todovrog sococds Gos 
xoi0g *0l0g Oxoi0g toiog rorovrog torocds olog 


aniinos oxniixog tnlinog tylixov- eyli- nddxos 
x00a%05 onodaxds tos x0ade 
mootaiog oxocraiog 
The Greek interrogative pronouns are interpreted thus: 
tls, quis, who, which, what? 
ROTEQOS, uter, which of two? 
x00t0S, quotus, ber wiebielfte? 
7060, quantus, quot, how much, how many? 
wotos, qualis, of what kind? 
aniinos, quantus, how big? 
xodandg, cujas, from what country? 
sootaiog, quoto die, on what day? 


The indirect or dependent interrogative recalls the direct 
question without putting it again, as 

rig; ov 018” Sorts, who? I don’t know who: 

mootaiot caepixovto ; on what day did they arrive? 

Ov pépynuce Oxooraiot, 1 don’t remember on what day. 
Very frequently however the direct interrogatives are 
used instead of the indirect. For the use of the indirect 
interrogatives as compound relatives, see §. 30. 


* The asterisked forms are not found in Greek, and are 
therefore left unaccented; they are the supposed roots of the 
forms printed below them respectively. 
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§. 28. Indefinite Pronouns. a. The indefinite tic 
is enclitic; but, taken substantively as the opposite of 
undév, ‘a nobody’, it is accented according to the usual 
rules, as 

nvyets tle elyar, you boasted of being a somebody. 
Sometimes the meaning ‘any one’ passes into ‘each one’, 
as (Xen. Cyr. I 2.) 

madevery, nog tig Pele, tovs Exvrov xaidas, 

to educate, as each pleases, his own children. 
The indefinite force of ts¢ may be rendered by the second 
pers. sing. of a verb, as 

gating ay, you i. e. any one would say, on dirait. 
Subjoined to adjectives, to attaches to them a certain 
vagueness, which invites the mind to dwell on their 
meaning, as 

SvoBatos tig 0 tog Mpatvetor xal xataoxos, 

it seems an impassable and dark soré of place. 

b. In Attic especially, as- tow to are found for tivoc 
tiv, so tov to are found for tivoc tivi. Hence 
zen tov, there is need of something: tow 707, what is there need of? 
The explanation is that tov tw, accented or unaccented, 
contain t, their coincidence with forms of the article 
being merely accidental. The pronominal stem 1, like 
the adjectival stem wzodv, shewed some inclination to 
pass into the O declension, i. e. to become tt-o, and 
tlio is an ascertained Aeolic form; but t-o changed 
into te-o, and at length by contraction the original « 
disappeared (Curtius Erl. zu §. 214.). 

c. The demonstrative indefinite 6 deiva is used to 
indicate a person or thing definitely known to the 
speaker, but not named, as 

tov deiva PLY VOOXELC s do you know what d’ye call him? 
Distinguish between o dsiva == guidam, and tig == aliguis. 


Obs. 1. A or An how rendered. The English indefinite article 
is most ofien not represented at all. When truly indefinite, it may 
be rendered by teg indefinite, as 


tig elxev; yuvn tes, who said it? @ woman. 
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A or an generslising a substantive, its force being then the same as 
that of the definite article (§. 5. Obs. 1.a.), is rendered by 6 4 ra, as 
6 Bows fadw fort zolla zeneipoy, an ox is a very useful animal. 
When distributive in force, @ or an is rendered by 6 9 +6 (8. 5. 
Obs. 1. b.), or by xara with or without Exaerog, as 

cola musdagercxa xat aedea, three half-darics a man. 

Obs. 2. a. “Allog ~ Eregog. Originally, these differed like 
alius and alter, the former denoting another of many, and the latter 
another of two, as of the hands, without any idea of opposition. 
Latterly however, Eregog came to denote preferably anather of two 
opposites, thereby denoting a difference of kind, whereas alles 
continued to denote generally a difference of individuality merely. 
This distinction is finely brought out in (Gal. 1. 6.) 

Bavpato 6 ot ourw razems perarideote tig Exeqoy evayyé- 
dsov, 0 ovn fous adio, 1 wonder that ye are turning so soon 
to another gospel; which is not another (of the same kind). 

tO Eregor oroatevpa, the other army (a different whole); 

to allo orgatevpe, the rest of the (same) army. 

of EreQoL, the opposite party; 

of adlor, the rest (of the same party). 

EtEQOY MOTT} QLOY , une autre tasse, a different cup; 

allo xornesov, encore une tasse, one cup more. 

6. The adverbial translation of alles, yet i. e. in addition, 
apart from, obviates the illogicality of such phrases as (Xen. An. 
|. 5B.) 

- ov yao 7y OQtOSG, OVS? E110 Bévdyor ovdEr, 
for there was no grass, nor yet any tree. 
This use of @dog is frequent with numerals, as 


aéuntos xotapes alos, a filth river in addition. 


§. 29. Demonstrative Pronouns. a. The personal 
predilection of the Greek demonstratives is as follows, 


ode == hic = questo, this (where J am); 
ovtos == iste = cotesto, that (where thou art); 
éxsivog == ille == quello, yonder (where he is). 


Examples are 
(Eur. Or. 380.) 68 ely ‘Ogéorns, here I Orestes am; 
(Soph. Aj. 89.) © ovtog, Alag, Sevtegoy oe xeocxada: 
Halloo! ‘Ait. you there) Ajax, a second time I call thee; 
(Plat. Phil. 36. d.) @ zai exstvov avdeog, 
O child of yonder man i. ¢. of him who is dead. 


- Odbrog, like iste, is alao used to express contempt. 
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b. The demonstratives are also paired according to 
the personal predilection of each. At the bar, the pleader 
uses 

ode or Od avrg, for himself or his client (ego); 
ovtog, for the opposite party (tu). 
In discourse, what is about to be said, as being still 
in the speaker’s mind, still belonging to the ego, is in- 
dicated by ode, and what has already been said, as be- 
longing to the person addressed (tu), is indicated by 
ovroc. Thus 
texpnotoy dt tovtov xa code, and of this (which has 
been stated), this (which follows) is also a proof. 
"Exl tovtors &. rade elxev, Thereupon X. spoke as follows. 
In like manner are distinguished the demonstratives of 
quality and quantity: 


TOLOUTOS relating tovoade relating 
TOCOVTOS to what tooocde to what 
tnlunxovtog ) precedes: tnAtnoade follows. 


In course of time, 6d¢ fell out of general use, and ovroc¢ 
and éxsivoc came to be used, with reference to two 
persons or things, like hic and ille, 

ovrog, the latter, nearer, more important; 

éxsivog, the former, more remote, less important. 

c. When two demonstratives are combined, the per- 
sonal predilection of each still appears, as (Soph. Oed. 
Col. 138.) 

od éxeivog éya, Here I am, the far-away man. 
Similarly, a proverb is introduced by 
<00 éxeivo, the following old saying. 


§. 30. Relative Pronouns. Relative words belong 
to that stage of a language in which the dependence 
of certain clauses on a principal one is marked (§. 4.). 
Accordingly, 5¢ 7 0, like 6 4 to (§. 3.) was originally 
demonstrative, as appears from the Attic formulae 

nai Gg, and he; 7 & 6g, quoth he; 7 3° 7, quoth she; 

E 
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from ag the poetic equivalent of otrwc, and from such 
examples as 
ag pty avaiooy, elo ag Si tovg puyadag xarayor, 
destroying some (cities), taking back the exiles to others. 
Yet S¢ 7 5 and 6 % 10 are traced to independent ori- 


ginals: compare 

sa s& ta (tat) = 6 7 16 (§. 38.), and jas ja ja (fat) —= Gg 7 0, 
primitive j, like primitive s, being represented in Greek 
by the spirtius asper. 

a. "Og 4 & is often called the relative pronoun, as 
if there were no other; but the list in §. 27. shows that 
there are relative pronouns of quantity (Go0¢; 7Alxog 
and of quality (ofo¢), as well as of individuality a 
On account of its radical character and superior handi- 
ness, 0¢ is often used for other relatives, especially for 
Sottg and olog, as 

cormvta Aéyerg & ovdEls aY Grote” arPoaxay, 
you say such things as no haman being would say. 

b. The indirect interrogatives in the list (§. 27.) 
are also compound relatives, as 

al déyers 6,te Aéyes ovx anova, 

what says he? I don’t hear what (that which) he says. 
Compared with 6¢, which may be called a definite rela- 
tive because of its predilection for a definite antecedent, 
oottg may be called an indefinite relative because of its 
predilection for an indefinite antecedent, as 

Zevg og Eqpoog RAYTCL, Jupiter who beholds all things; 

paxagiog Ootig ovolay nal voor Fyzet, 

happy ke who has means and mind. 

In its composition, Sotzg is probably an instance of in- 
verse attraction (§. 67. Obs. 2.), on the © principle of which 
it may be resolved, as 
véov into OOTLE [ot On getH oe, I am seeking a lad 
véow tiva fnew Og poe vaenoetyjoet, | who shall serve me. 


Another way of making 6¢ indefinite is by adding to it 
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the particle av, but this form can be used only with 
the Subjunctive Group of tenses (§. 40. Obs. 1. b). 
Obs. Augmentatives of Pronouns. a. Any word is emphasized 


by yé following; but this enclitic is written with éyo and ov, like 
the Latin enclitics, in one word, fywye, ovye. 


b. Simple relatives are emphasized by -7eg, and sometimes 
87 as 


Goxeg, who indeed; Gcoomeg, even as big as; oldoxeg, just such as. 


c. Compound ‘relatives are emphasized by -d7, -Onxote, -ovr, 
which answer to the enclitic -cunque in Latin pronouns, as 


oorodT, oxos0087, 
ootodymote } == quicungue, oooodnmote } == quantuscunque. 
OotLoOUY Ox0000009 


d. Demonstratives are emphasized by suffixing a long oxytone -é, 
which absorbs every short vowel, and makes the immediately pre- 
ceding long vowel or diphthong be regarded as short, as 


ovtool, avrnt, toutl == hicce, haecce, hocce = celui-cl. 
Even adverbs derived from demonstratives are so emphasized, as 
odd for ode, covtoyd for rovrd ye. 
Similarly én or Attic te4 is a strengthened form of tf. 


VERBS. 
The verb predicates something of an entity. 


§. 31. Personal Endings. a. Active Voice. In the 
primitive Indo-European language, the verbal stem was 
made a predicate by adding to it a personal pronoun: 
the same part of speech which is a movable prefix to the 
English verb was to the primitive Indo-European verb 
an immovable suffix. Compare 

ma sa_ ta, primitive I thou he; 

-pe -ot -te, singular endings of the Greek verb; 

ué o& 0, existing Greek pronouns. 
The personal endings, -me -ov -tt, make a nearly perfect 
appearance in the present Indicative of ets, of which 
the primitive stem was as = ¢ég, our own is: 
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el-pl for éo-pi, sum, 1 am; 
ef lon. etg, ,, Ep. & Dor. éo-of, ex, thou art; 
to-té " do-rl, est, he is. 


Our own am is a still recognisable form of the primi- 
tive as-ma. Verbs in -ss represent the original form 
of the Greek verb in the active voice; and déyow is ob- 
tained from Jey-o-ys just as céxtoy from textovg (§. 11.), 
compensation being given for the loss of final -yws, as 
for the loss of final -¢, by lengthening the preceding 
vowel. Homer has preserved @@éAcops elwequs, subjunctive 
forms in -ps. — The plural suffixes are each compounded 
of two pronominal stems, no longer distinguishable in 
the Greek personal endings, but ascertainable by refe- 
rence to kindred and more ancient languages. Com- 
parative philology teaches that the plural endings of 
the Greek finite verb arose thus: 
I} -+ thon = ma-si mas Lat. -mus Dor. -peg -pev 
thou -+- thou == ta-si tas » «vis -t8 
he -+- he == (a)n-ti (a)nt ,, -nt Dor. -vee -o1(y) 
The last of these formations, that of -os out of -vss, is ex- 
plained by the frequent transition of r before « into 6, as 
avacPrnota for avarcPntia, from avaloPnrog. 
Exactly so, 
Pa-vte ga-vor ga-cl(y), MeQ-o-vte PeQ-0-vos MéQ-ov-cr(y), 
compensation for the lost » being given, as before (§. 11.), 
by lengthening the preceding vowel. In the first person 
plural, final ¢ ceased to be pronounced; and then » éed- 
xnvotixov, which remains movable at the end of the third 
person plural became there immovably attached. Here 
are the primitive forms and the existing ones of the Greek 
present Indicative active in juxtaposition: 
Primitive Existing Primitive Existing . 
Sing. 1. dey-o-we Aéy-m = Plural 1. Aey-o-weg éy-0-pev 
» «2. Aay-8-oe Aéy-21¢ » «62 «Asy-eece = Ae y-a-te 
-q, 8. dey-e-ce Aéy-ee » 93. dey-o-wre Aéy-ov-or(y). 
The metathesis of s into the preceding syllable of the 
second person singular, so as to form a diphthong is a 
frequent phenomenon; witness 
pecfoow for pey-coe, patvouae for pav-sopas (Stem por). 
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Why the above pérsonal endings are not tniformly re- 
produced throughout the verb will only partly appear 
in the sequel, for a thorough investigation of this 
subject, inoluding the dual terminations, belongs to 
etymology. 

b. Middle and Passive Voices. The personal endings 
of the middle voicé are obtained by repeating the above 
pronominal suffixes, the one placed first denoting the 
object, dnd the one placed second denoting, as in the 
active voice, thé subject. Thus 

tiasmi mai -for riO-e-pen, place nie I; 

sa-si sai -ottt tt@-2-cas, plete thee thon; 

(ati tai -rae «= te -e-rar, place him he. 
The personal endings of the plural ate formed on the 
same principle; but the steps of the process, and even 
some of the elements used in it aré not so well as- 
certained. The tniddlé meaning naturally gives birth to 
the passive; so naturally that, in French and Italian, 
the functions of the passive are largely performed by 
reflected verbs. In Italian, the development is complete; 
for there the reflected verb may, like the regular passive, 
be accompanied by the agent, as 

la virti si ama da tatti, 7 agety peleizae naga xavror. 

The passive form has actually been evolved from the 
reflexive in the Scandinavian languages; and in the 
Slavonic languages, as in Latin, the reflexive azid passive 
forms are identical throughout. It is therefore no pecu- 
liarity in Greek that the middle and passive voices do- 
incide: thé pecuharity rather is that there should be 
any Greek forms specially passive. All Greek middle 
forms, including the perfect and pluperfect eommonly 
called passive, are used in the passive sense also, ex- 
cepting the aorist and future for which two tenses the 
passive voice has forms of its own. (§. 31. Obs. 3. ¢. 
Obs. 4.) The English language, though containing at any 
rate two pure reflexives, viz. betake and bethink, furnishes 
no illustration of this subject. Latham says (Eng. Lang. 
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§. 391.) that I fear me, used by Lord Campbell in his 
Lives of the Chancellors, is the fragment of an extensive 
system of reflexive verbs, developed in different degrees 
in the different Gothic languages, and in all more than 
in the English. 

c. Tenses and Moods. There are however two sets 
of personal endings in the Greek verb, one for the 
augmented tenses, and another for the unaugmented 
tenses of the Indicative. The past tenses of the Indicative 
are distinguished from the others in both front and rear: 
in front, by the augment, a demonstrative adverb pointing 
to the past; and in rear by personal endings of their 
own called secondary, as being modifications, generally 
contractions, of the others called primary. These two 
sets of personal endings are subjoined in juxtaposition: 


Primary Secondary — Primary § Secondary 


Active. 1. -ws (-)*-» Middle. 1. -pas -pny 
2. -oF - 2. -oae -00 
8. -ce = ( -t) * 8. -tae -TO 
1. -pey pep 1. -pefor -pefor 
2. -co» -tov 2. -cfoy -cfor 
8. -toy oth 3. -ofov -ofny 
1. -per -pev 1. -pePa = -wee Pa 
2. -te -t8 2. -ofs -ofe 
3. -yte = (wt) * -» 3. -ytae 8 8=6-vt0 


Now the primary personal endings, which characterise 
the unaugmented tenses of the Indicative, are also 
the personal endings of the Greek Subjunctive; and 
the secondary personal endings, which characterise the 
augmented tenses of the Indicative, are also the personal 
endings of the Greek Optative.f This fact is of great 


* According to Greek phonetics, neither mw nor + is 
suffered at the end of a word. Latin has preserved these 
final consonants: compare 

diceb -am -at -ant with fey -ov -e(z) -o»(t). 

+ In the Greek which has come down to us, the first 
pers. sing. Opt. active of verbs in -m has the primary ending 
-~t, but that is an intrusion; and qegow preceded gégoips 
after the model of efjyv, and of the other Optatives from 
verbs in -pe. 
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moment for syntactical purposes: it is a demonstration 
to eye and ear of the law that Subjunctive forms must 
be used in dependence on an unaugmented tense of 
the Indicative, and Optative forms in dependence on an 
augmented tense of the Indicative (§. 40.). 


Obs. 1. Middle Voice. The reflexive is called middle because, 
the subject being represented in it as directly or indirectly the object 
also, this voice stands in respect of meaning between the active and 
the passive. The reflexive meaning takes various forms, as 

Direct Lovopear, I bathe myself (Acc.) 
Indi- { zacaeneveLonan, I provide for myself (Dat.) 
rect |azowéunopar, 1 send away from myself (Gen.) 

a. The direct reflexive reference, the least common one, yet 
gives rise to a good many middles of intransitive meaning, as 


gatyo, I show; gafvouar, I show myself, I appear. 
Ene, send; lepac, I send myself, I rush. 
Compare 


7] YH “tveitoe, the earth moves, die Erde bewegt fid, 
terra movetur, lia terra si muove, la terre se meut. 

The direct reflexive reference is generally, and in case of emphasis 

always, expressed by a reflexive pronoun (§. 25.)with the active, as 


&P¢fopet, I am accustomed, 
€3ifom éwavtoy, I accustom myself; 
égopar, I'm cudgelling myself, 


Géem éuavroy, it’s myself I’m cudgelling. 
Sometimes the reflexive pronoun is added even to the middle, as 
(Thuc. I. 81. 7.) 


00d? gceyeawavto Exvrovs, nor had they inscribed themselves; 
(Xen. Cyr. I.) Kogog 38 avra oxnyny wiv xarecxevacato, 
Now Cyrus had prepared a tent for himself. 


6b. This redundance* is due partly to the enfeeblement of the 
reflexive meaning in the verb, partly to the endeavour after distinct- 
ness on the part of the writer. The indirectly reflexive reference is 
apt to escape the English student’s notice, because our extremely 
awkward reflexive pronouns are seldom used to represent it, as 


xogtoacPa: mzlovroy, to procure (for one’s self) wealth; 
anocacfa: xaxc, to drive away (from one’s self) ills. 


* Other examples of redundancy in language are the 
addition of the article to radrow and Saregoy, &x dioder 
(Hesiod. Op. 763); our own ‘from whence’; and the Italian 
con meco, con teco, con seco, for the simple meco, teco, seco. ~ 
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c. When the nature of the case, or the context implied unmis- 
takeably the reflexive reference, the Greeks sometimes neglected the 
middle as an instrament of precision, using the active voice instead 
of it, or interchangeably with it, as (James IV. 2.) 


alreize xl ov lapBavere drote xaxas alreiode 

ye ask and receive not because ye ask (for yourselves) amiss. 
(Xen. Cyr. VII. 4.13.) Gore, qv te xal xléwoos, ra Exvroy xié- 
worrat, so that, if they steal anything, they shall steal their own. 


d. Very frequent is the use of the middle to convey weakly the 
force of a possessive adjective pronoun (§.26.). Mark the difference 
between 

Love tH» xegalyy, I wash the head (of some one else); 

Lovopat ty uepaliy, I wash my head. 


ca ugta €8n éxl ta yovata, 

he laid the meat on the knees (of some one else); 
ta xgéa Pero éxl ta yovara, 

he laid the meat on his (own) knees. 


e. In the plural number, the reflexive meaning may become 
reciprocal. This commonly happens with verbs denoting intercourse 
of whatever kind between man and man, as 


aoxafortas, ils s’embrassent, they embrace (one another); 
cvrtidertar, ils se conviennent, they agree (with one another); 
Staléyorrat, ils s’entretiennent, they converse (with one another) ; 
payorrar, ils se battent, they fight (with one another). 


oxévdovery, they pour out libations; 
oxéydovras, they pour out libations with each other; hence, they 
they make a treaty with each other. 


Obs. 2. Active ~ Middle. The middle has often a meaning 
quite different at first sight from that of the active, but capable 
generally of being connected with it by tracing oat the reflexive re- 
ference. For brevity’s sake, the middle only is given in the following 
lists, but Englished so as to show clearly the meaning of the active 
voice. 

a. Causatives having a direct reflexive reference, as 
aloyvvopat, | make myself ashamed, I am ashamed at; 
yevomct, I make myself taste, I taste; 

KOLUMOLet, I put myself to sleep, I sleep; 
RAVE, I make myself cease, I cease; 
goBéopar, I make myself afraid, I fear. 


These are always causative in the active voice; but the Greeks, like 
ourselves, often use causatively verbs not cansative in themselves. 
As the English seldom imitate the precision of the French, who always 
distinguish between, bdtir and faire bdtir; so did the Greeks seldom 
exhibit the precision of the Romans, who usually distinguished be- 
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tween facere and curare faciendum. The context shows when the 
sease is causative, as 

Alétavdoos thy noliy xccréoxnaper, 

Alexander caused the city to be razed to the ground. 

6. Causatives having an indireet reflexive reference, as 

axolvopar, I get freed for myself, I ransom; 

yexgouas, I get the authorities to write down some one’s name 
for me, I formally accuse him; 

davel{ouas, I get some one to lend to me, I borrow; 

pioPoouar, I get some one to let something to me, [ hire it; 

aeeoBevopat, I get some one to be ambassador for me; 

tévouc:, | make some one pay to me, I punish him; 

zocopar, I get a response given me, I consult an oracle. 

c. Subjective middies are those which express an act with re- 
ference not only, or not so much, to its outward performance, as to 
its inward antecedents in the means or mind of the doer, as 
xagézo, I supply; zagézouas, I supply out of my own resources. 
‘Sometimes the meaning of such middles differs from that of the 
corresponding actives only by being more intense, as 
lapPavery te, to take a thing; AapPavecbal tivog, to grasp it; 
orm Aoyoy, I compose a speech; xorodpas Adyoy, I deliver a speech; 
oxoxm, I consider; cxoxovpat, I reflect. 

On this principle, even an intransitive verb may have a middle, as 

xolicevo, I am a citizen; wodstevonas, I act as a citizen. 

d. When the radical meaning of the verb can be ascertained, 
the reflexive reference itself generally suffices to explain the apparently 
great difference of meaning between the active voice and the middle, as 

alggouar, 1 take to myself, I choose; 
avaputuynoxopar, I remind myself, I remember; 
axéyopar, | keep myself off, I abstain; 
anodidopas, 1 give away of my own, I sell; 
Bovlevopas, 1 counsel myself, I deliberate; 
lavGSavonat, 1 escape my own notice, I forget; 
xetfouar, I persuade myself, I obey; 
egaroopat, I take myself across, I cross (a river); 
oréddopar, I despatch myself, I start; 
ponfopas, I say to myself, I think; 
gvidocouar, 1 guard myself, I beware. 
éidacnm tov viov, I teach my son; 
Oidaoxopa, toy vidv, I get my son taught. 


vouovg Geivar, to make laws, (said of the thirty tyrants); 
yououg @éoFar, to make laws, (said of the citizens). 
yapety, ducere, to marry, (said of the bridegroom); 
yapetofar, nubere, to marry, (said of the bride). 
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Also of the parent, yawetoSac is said; because the parent gets some 
one to marry (yapeiy) a daughter, as the daughter lets some one 
marry her. 


Obs. 8. Interchange of Voices. a. The later -@ form of the 
verb appears as a supplanter not only of the active -we form, but 
also of the middle -wae form. In many middle verbs, the reflexive 
meaning, though conceivable, was not strongly inherent; and, as it 
became enfeebled, the expression of it was neglected. Homer uses 
indiscriminately (Jelf. §. 363. 5.) 


axovec@ar and axovery, ogaePat and ogas, 
tséoBar and (deity, gléyecBas and gléyer. 


6. Most of the verbs in -pas which have passed into the -a 
form denote some bodily or mental activity; but even of these the 
foture often remains of the middle form. Witness the following list 
of verbs preferring a fature of the middle form taken from Geddes’ 
Greek Grammar §. 130. 


(Asido) ado daxvo natn * xoxo oreopio 
ax0vM eld *xotém anda cvella 
cehod.ce Eo *dideaoxm * Aayzavm *xlvo (Tiao) 
apagrava * Elul *lapfava *xixto ciut@ 
ENAVTALO éxavin ldoxnm aléo tQézO 
exolava Eola *Mav8avn xvéio *remyo 
agnato Zaw * Nato ‘Péw * cvyzave 
Badito Oavpaefo vio Sydow *rotalo 
Batves Sin Oluoo: Loo cozem *Toregéo 
Brom *Gyjoxo *dlolufa *oxoxim *Devyo 
Biooxe *foncxm durvpet oxoxtm 86 * Xavdavo 
Bow Kapvo *ogae *oxovdalo *zacxe 
Telco xegdalym *érorvto *arovazém * yaoeo. 
youm uLyavO ITat{co 


Curtius (Eri. zn §. 328.) suggests, as the reason of this peculiarity, 
that a future active, not being yet accomplished outside the speaker, 
is best represented inwardly, i, e. as performed by himself on himself. 


c. Since the reflexive and passive senses are akin, and their 
verbal expression was originally the same, it is not wonderful that 
the specially middle forms should be occasionally used in a passive 
sense, and that the specially passive forms should be occasionally 
used in a middle sense. The most signal illustration of this is the 
fature middle which, particularly in Attic Greek, is taken in a passive 
sense, in prose when the passive form was not in use, and in poetry 
when the middle form suited better the verse. Witness the following 


* Those with an asterisk have no future active: those 
without an asterisk have one, though rare or late. 
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list of Verbs (chiefly pure) having Future Middle with Passive sense 
taken from Geddes’ Gr. Gram. §. 181. 


Adtxéo "Edo AavOave  TIladeto reléo 
alyove eloy@ léyo RAQNYOQED TNQED 

a repeopnté@ svloyéa Avuxéo xéodm Thc 
avdeanodifa &yPalgo Maetveéo xilvvn tolBo 
aevecton Znproo pactyom  xolém TUNTO 
axLOTED ‘Toxvatvo prnuoveva xolepéto "To 
aozo Kaiéo Nopio woltogxém Dégm 
avatya xaragpeovia Znealvo Zregew pPelow 
adiava uNQvdow Olxéa orgeplow piso 
apagéo “Lv EOD Oped Zen orvyém Peovgec 
Blaxto xgatve Opoloyéo Tagacom Qyeléo 
Anlow x@lveo overdiLo televtan 


Obs. 4. Deponents. Deponent verbs, i.e. verbs in -gae witbout 
any corresponding active form, are called middle or passive, according 
as their aorists take the middle or the passive form, the aorist of the 
passive form however not having necessarily a passive sense. 

a. The following list of passive deponents, the aorists of which 
though passive in form are not passive in meaning, is taken from 
Curtius’ Gr. Gram. §. 828. 2. 


aye I admire, éxiotana. 1 understand, 

+ alBeopas I reverence, _pehafeoues I beware, 
aldopas I wander, jsopar I am pleased, 
Cpedicopes I vie, *LOvnéopes I ponder, 

* dovéonas I deny, xoofupéouat I am eager, 

* cyPopes I grieve, * éxspedéopas I take care of, 
Bovlopa: = wish, petapedouce I repent, 
déopon I want, axovoéouat I am desperate, 
déguowat I see, *dcavogéopas I intend, 

*dialéyouat I converse,  *olopas ] think, 
duvapat I can, séfowas i worship, 
évavttoopae 1 oppose, gulotipéopat I am ambitious. 


b. Some deponents have had both forms of the aorist, but at 
different epochs; thus necoauny is Homeric, neaodny Attic, withont 
apy difference of meaning. And both forms, the one in common use, 
and the antiquated, are sometimes found in the same writer; thus 
wéppactas and weppoyyas are both found in Euripides. But when 
both forms are vary contemporaneous, the passive form has a passive 
meaning, as (Jelf. §. 868. 3. b.) 


* Those with an asterisk have a future of the passive 
form besides the more common one of the middle form. 
(Curtius Gr. Gr. §. 328. 2.). 
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OEP en to receive, deyOyjvet to be received, 
BiacacGa: to force, BsacOijva: to be forced, 
uryoacias to acquire, sxenOrvae to be acquired, 
ldoaoefat to heal, ladrjvas to be healed, 
SedoacGar to gaze at, Pealjvas to be gazed at, 
Glopveacfas to lament, dloque@ijvas to be lamented, 
doyloacfar to reckon, aoy.oBijvae to be reckoned, 
alxtowoBas: to beat, alxsoO7jvas to be beaten, 
axéoacfat ww cure, dxso@7jvoe to be cured, 


azxoxglvactat to answer, a@xoxgiPijvas to be divided. 


Obs. 5. Modern Greek. The substitution of the form in -o 
for the older one in -wz, begun in classical times, has been completed 
in the extinction of the latter: 8/8m is now said for d/dmu, Oéro 
for té@nps, and so on. Even the substantive verb, rather than retain 
the -ge type, has conformed t that in -pece, thus sluas, eloae x, ¢. 2. 
The -yae form has survived, more perhaps on account of its passive 
than its reflexive force, which latter however has not been lost; 
gelovpefa, for example, is good Romaic Greek, as it was good 
classical, for ‘we kiss one another’. The gradual substitution through- 
out the classical era of aorists of the passive form for aorists of the 
middle in deponent verbs (§. 31. Obs. 4. b.) has been completed by the 
extinction of the latter, so that now we have édéy@ny, ‘I received’, 
instead of édeauny, just as in the New Testament we have axe- 
nol@ny, ‘I answered’, instead of axexgevauny, which is alone classi- 
cal in that sense. Farther, as often in classical Greek, so, constantly in 
Romaic, the perfect participle of deponents has a passive signification. 


8. 52. Moods of the Verb. According to compa- 
rative philology, there are strictly speaking only two 
moods, viz. the Subjunctive and the Optative, because 
these only possess, in combination with the personal 
endings, a purely modal element. For practical pur- 
poses however, moods are groups of verbal forms dis- 
tinguished to the eye by terminations proper to each 
group, — no matter how these terminations may have 
arisen — and representing to the mind the operation 
denoted by the verb under various modes or aspects. The 
aspects under which an event may be regarded are far 
more numerous than the moods of any verb; consequently, 
each mood performs more functions than one. On the other 
hand, the same function is sometimes performed by several 
moods; for between moods, as between parts of speech and 
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between cases (§. 11. b.), there are no boundary-lines, but 
only boundary-territories. Each mood has its magistral 
or ruling function, after which usually it is named, The 
Indicative mood is so named because, though it also 
puts questions and even suppositions, its primary function 
is to indicate or point to what has been, is being, or 
is to be realised out there in the world of facts: and 
the Subjunctive Mood is so called, because its primary 
function is to subjoin or subordinate (to a principal 
statement made by the Indicative) what exists only 
in here, in the world of conceptions, at any rate what is 
for the time being represented only as a conception. 
The Optative Mood owes its name not at all to its 
primary function, but to that function which alone it 
retained in the decadence of the language, viz. that of 
expressing wishes (opiata). In classic Greek, what is 
now called the Optative Mood was s group of truly 
Subjunctive forms used after the augmented tenses of the 
Indicative, as the forms called Subjunctive in grammars 
were used after the unaugmented tenses of the Indicative 
(§. 40.). The Imperative Mood is so called, because it 
represents the action denoted by the verb as commanded 
(tmperatum). The Infinitive merits its name by being 
unlimited (infinitum) not only in respect of number and 
person (§. 1. Obs. 2.), but also in respect of modal 
meaning, representing the action denoted by the verb 
under no particular aspect, but absolutely. 


§. 33. Tenses of the Indicative. Comparative philo- 
logy divides the Greek tenses into simple and compound 
thus: — 


Simple Compound Compound and Late 
All presents Future active Pluperfects active 
All imperfects Future middle Aorists passive 
All perfects I Aorist active Futures passive 


Pluperfect passive I Aorist middle 
It Aorist Active 
Il Aorist middle 
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For syntactical purposes however, another and more 
obvious division is preferable. To the eye, the Indicative 
tenses in each voice divide themselves into augmented 
and unaugmented; and it has been already (§. 31. c.) 
shown how these two sets of tenses differ in their 
personal endings. The augmented tenses all relate to 
the past, the unaugmented all to the present; thus, in 
the active voice, 

Present YOLPH, f am writing at 

Fature youwo , I shall write after } the present time; 

Perfect eyeupa, I have written before 

Imperfect Eyguqoy, I was writing at 

Aorist Eygatpa, I wrote in some past time. 

Pluperfect dyeyodpery , { had written _ before 
The frequent neglect of the augment in poetry, par- 
ticularly in Homer, shows not that it was a meaning- 
less prefix, but that it had so thorougly done its work 
in the language, had so deeply stamped a past reference 
on certain forms that these forms preserved that refe- 
rence even when the special mark of it was omitted. 
The augmented tenses, as referring to the past, are also 
called historical; and, when the present tense is used of 
past events (§. 34. b.), it too is called historical, and it 
takes rank with the augmented tenses in all applications 
of the law for the sequence of tenses (§. 40.). 

Obs. Duplicate Tenses. The perfects and pluperfects active, 
the aorists of all three voices, and the futures passive appear in 
duplicates. These Greek duplicates resemble the English ones, as 
clomb and climbed; i. e. few verbs ever possesséd both forms; of 
those that did, still fewer possessed them contemporaneously, the 
secondary formas, which are also the simpler, being the more ancient; 
and, when both forms did coexist, they were used with a difference 
of meaning, witness 

2. aor. Eorny, I stood; 1. aor. fornoa, I made stand. 


2. perf. ev TET QRYC, I have been doing (getting on) well; 
1. perf. ed xéngaya ta tov Adnvaloy, 
I have managed well the affairs of the Athenians. 
In some of the English duplicates, as in the Greek, the later form 
is the more decidedly transitive: swelled is more decidedly transitive 
(han swoll, and hanged than hung. Still more decidedly in German, 
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id) lid) I became white, I lost colour; 
id) bleidjte I made white, I bleached. 

id) wid) I became soft, I yielded; 

id) weidjte I made soft, I mollified. 


§. 34. Present Indicative. a. The Greek present 
expresses the action or state denoted by the verb as a 
process beginning now, or if begun, as continuing now; 
and answers accordingly to all the forms of the English 
present except the emphatic (§. 49. c.), as 

yeage, I write or am writing: yeage@ ye d7, I do write. 
The durative force of the present is marked even by its 
formation; for the stem of the present tense is seldom 
the mere root of the verb, but the root of the verb 
strengthened or enlarged in a great variety of ways*, 


* The substantive verb is one of the few which add the 
personal endings to the mere root of the verb in the present 
Indicative, (§. 31. a.). Here follow examples of the principal 
means by. which the root of the verb is strengthened or en- 
larged into the stem of the present tense: 

1. Intensification of the radical vowel, as, from root ¢, eine 

I go. 

2. Intensification of the radical vowel, and addition of an- 
other vowel forming a separate syllable, which however 
served perhaps only to facilitate the pronunciation, as, 
from root gvy, Pevy-0-Le, pEevy-o. 

8. Reduplication, with or without intensification of the radical 

vowel, as, from root do, d¢-de-we. 

4. Reduplication, with addition of a vowel forming a sepa- 
rate syllable, which again may have served only to facili- 
tate the pronunciation, as, from root yey, ye-y(e)v-0-paL, 
ylyvona 

5. Addition of a syllable, with or without intensification of 
the radical vowel, as 


from root dap, dap-vn-ue, I tame; 
from root dix, delx-vv-ue, | shew; 
from root rvz, <Un-t0-us, tvxtw, I strike; 
from root ga, ga-cxo-pt, paouw, I say. 
6. Addition of ja with various effects. Sometimes &, oo, or 
44 arises from the combination of 7 with the final con- 
sonant of the root, as 
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so as to lengthen the pronunciation, aud thereby suggest 
the duration implied m a process as distinguished from 
an act. This durative force is all the more important 
because it accompanies the present throughout all moods, 
and is its sole distinction in the Subjunctive and Optative 
(§. 40.). By the addition of Zjov, the durative force 
of the present is emphasized, as 
tt Anesig Ezmv; why do you keep talking nonsense? 

b. Any space of time including the moment of speak- 
ing is deemed present, as the present month, or year, 
or reign, one’s whole life hitherto, even the entire duration 
of the existing order of things. Hence, general truths, 
including maxims and proverbs, are expressed in the 
present; though the Greeks had also a special form, 
giléo or Géiwm with the infinitive, much used by Hero- 
dotus, to mark natural necessities, as (Herod. DI. 82.) 

éy de Gltyaneziy ... EyPea dia loyvon piléer &yylvecGar, 
but under an oligarchy, strong personal enmities naturally arise. 
Hence also the admissibility, for the sake of vividness, 
of the present tense both im narrating past events and 


nxoay-jo  xoeato, I shout; 
gulax-jo gvidoow, I guard; 
otel-jo  otéidw, I send. 
When the final consonant of the root is v or g, the j 
retrocedes, so as to form a diphthong in front of these 
consonants, as 
gayv-jo paiva, | show; xeq-jo elem, I pierce. 
More rarely, ja remains uncombined, as 
Ga-fo-par, I divide; xa-so-pe xato, I burn. 
Reduplication is still, even with us, a device for marking 
continuance, as ‘Who’s that knock-knocking at the door?’ 
Each of the other enlarging syllables had no doubt some 
peculiar force enabling it to mark continuance: that of 
oxo is said to have been inchoative; and, if ja = go, then 
nxeafo = xeay-co-me, it. shout go J; 
mele == w&Qg-to-wt, lst. pierce go I. 
The durative force quite naturally emerges from the 
supposed meaning of ja. 
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in announcing future ones; but this use of the present 
is sometimes made with un-English boldness in Greek 
poetry, as (Eur. Bacch. 2.) 
Atovvaos, Ov tinter x08’ 4% Kaduov xoon, 
Bacchus, whom the daughter of Cadmus erewhile bore. 
c. Two uses of the Greek present are un-English. 
In one, derived from the idea of éncompleted action, it 
marks the attempt or disposition to do a thing, as 
agatosig ta gua xerundea, you are for taking away my jewels. 
This sense is more expressly brought out by éddo, 
which is particularly common with ¢, as 
ef wédlee covro meagey, If he means to do that, 


In the other, with malas or some similar word, the 
Greek present is used to denote an operation that has 
continued up to the moment of speaking. Compare 


maior tovto Feaouae, \1 have been looking at 


jam pridem hoc aspicio, it for a long time. 


je le regarde depuis longtemps, 


Obs. Completed Action ~ Present State, The Greek present 
passive always denotes the present act, and must be translated 
accordingly, as 

7 olxtc olxodopsizar, domus aedificatur, 
the house is being built, or is building; 


not ‘is built’, which would denote the present state, and he rendered 
in both Greek and Latin by the perfect tense. What betrays the tiro 
is that in English one and the same present passive form expresses 
with some verbs the present act, and with others the present state, as 


The boat is rowed (present act) by two men. 
The hero is crowned (present state) with laurel. 


It is all one whether we say is rowed or is being rowed, because 
the action of rowing does not result in a permanent state that can 
be described as ‘rowed’; but whenever, as in the case of crowning, 
the action denoted by the verb results in a permanent state, the two 
English forms cannot be interchanged, and are represented in Greek 
as follows, 


toanmela nagatitercs (pres.) piv, Present Action. 
a table is being set for us; 


toanela nagarefertae (perf.) nuiy , 
a table is (lit. has been) set for og, ¢ from | Kae ae ae 


F 


~ Vom State resulting 
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§. 35. Future Indicative. a. The durative present 
includes the future (§. 34. b.). These two tenses were 
never distinguished in the Greek efus, and they are 
often confounded in the English go, as 

onpegoy, avgtoy slut elo tyy wolss, 
tu-day, to-morrow 1 go into town. 
Greek has also fdowas, miopet, yéopor, present forms 
used as fatures.* Besides, even when futures have been 
formed, the present is often substituted without ambiguity 
or offence, as (Luke XIII. 32.) 
dov, éxBalio daipomea, nal lacerg éexitela onpegoy xal 
averoy, xai ty tofry teletovpas, Behold, I cast out devils, 
and | perform cures today and tomorrow, and the third day J am done. 

b. All Greek futures are compound tenses; and the 
last element is the future of the substantive verb, which 
was formed, like many presents (§. 34. a*), with ja, thus 

as-ja-mi == go-jo = fom, (mid.) Ecopat, 1 shall be. 
If ja = go, a real future would emerge just as naturally 
as a durative present: witness the French je vais écrire, 
and our own ‘I am going to write’. Even when the ¢ 
characteristic of the future does not appear bodily, it 
lurks under the circumflex, as 
gave from gay-gom, poyovpar from payécope. 

c. The Greek future embraces both durative and 

momentary action: 

yoaweo, I shall write or I shall be writing. 
Besides denoting futurity, this tense can, in the second 
person singular, express also polite desire, like the Eng- 
lish future interpreted by will, and with ov a command, 
like the English future interpreted by shall, as (Od. IL 270) 


Triépaz, ovd” Emde xaxdg Eooeas, ovd™ avornpor, 
Henceforth, T., you will be, i. e. be you, neither cowardly nor foolish. 
ovx Exognrjcets, thou shalt not swear falsely. 


* These futures are considered by some as Epic forms 
of the Subjunctive, like Homer's 

Poiopas for pdiopar, lope for io 

pilera: for pPinra:, qpoionecda “bor ¢ ptiopefa, 
and, if they be so regarded, their use as futures illustrates §. 41. a. 
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Particularly worthy of notice is the use of the future 

Indicative in an imperative sense with oxwc, as if by an 

ellipsis of éga@re, or some such word, as (Xen. An. L 7. 3.) 
Gxwg ovyv EceoGe avdges abso tijs levPegias He xextyce, 
(see) that ye be men worthy of the freedom ye possess. 

d. The only un-English use of the simple future 
is a very occasional one dictated by the usus ethicus, 
e. g. the rf Agere of Euripides, used in reference to 
something dreadful that has just been said, as if ‘what 
would you say’; another opportunity being afforded to say 
again, but with modifications, what has been already said. 

e. The resolution of the simple future by @élo, 
which began even in classical times, as (Herod. I. 109. 12.) 
ef d2 Pelnoec... ég ray Svyatéga tavrny avaPivat 4 tvgavyis, 
if the sovereignty shall devolve on this daughter, 
and is the established form in Modern Greek, is rare 
in ancient authors, and not to be imitated. On the 
other hand, the periphrastic formation with wéllo and 
the Infinitive present or future, sometimes also with the 
aorist Infinitive, is quite classical, and expresses the 
paulo-post, i. e. immediate future, as 

pédlo opas aye elo ‘Actay, in Asiam vos ducturus sum. 

Obs. 1. Futures Passive. Both the first future passive and 
, the second are obtained by adding foouae to the stem of the 
corresponding aorists. The stem of the first aorist passive being 


certainly compound (§. 39. b.), the first future passive, if not also the 
second, is doubly a compound form. 


Obs. 2. Future-Perfect. This tense marks an event as future 
in relation to the moment of speaking, but past in relation to some 
other event also future; and in all its forms, a future element and 
a past one are united, as 


xerornnwsg Ecopat, I shall have made; 

eleyaopévog Ecouat, I shall have worked; 

OcegPaguévog Ecouat, I shall have been corrupted; 

xexoaterat, it will have been done. 
A future element and a past one are not the less really contained 
in wengakouae because they are there combined into a single word. 
Compare 

menongope == 1é&-xQay-ECouaL, and ce-cid-ero. 
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a. But the Greeks did not care to mark the distinction of priority 
within the futare, any more than within the past (§. 39. d.); and accord- 
ingly the future-perfect is little used. Not many passive verbs had 
the simple form, and the only instances of it in the active voice are 
éotnEwo, refyvntw, which however have a merely future meaning. 
Instead of the future-perfect forms, Greek authors commonly used the 
simple future both in principal and in dependent clauses; also the 
aorist of the Subjanctive Group afler conjunctions ending in -ay, 
and after relative pronouns with ay, the aorist Indicative being then 
often in the principal clause with a fulure-perfect meaning, as 

day tavta Agiys, auaerioy, or juceres, 

if you say that, you will err, or will have erred. 
No doubt Ag&y¢ is here used as a future-perfect, but still ils proper 
equivalent in English is the correspondingly brief form above given. 
The clumsiness of the future-perfect forms in English, and even in 
Greek, is one reason why they are rather avoided in both languages. 


6. When the perfect has the force of a present, the future de- 

rived from it has the force only of a simple future, as 

néurnpoe I possess, xextycouae I shall possess; 

Zornua I stand, gorng&m later éorygouae I shall stand; 

céfynuc Iam dead, refyngo later tefvnEopor 1 shall be dead. 
In other instances also, the future-perfect has the force of a simple 
future, the place of which it even usurped in some verbs, as in 
RONTHO, NAVO, Miceaoxo, particularly in Attic. 


c. When the perfect passive is used to denote a permanent stale 
in present time (§. 34. Obs.), its derivative, the future-perfect passive 
is used to denote a permanent state in future time, as (Hes. Op. et Dies) 

‘Aaa’ Euxng nab coioe weplEetar eo01a xaxoiow, 
But yet good will continue mixed with evil. 


d. The future-perfect passive is also used to denote an immediate 
fature, on which account it is styled paulo-post in grammars, as 
(Aristoph. Plut. 1027.) 

poate ual wewqakerat, speak, and it is done. 
A periphrasis for the true paulo-post future may be formed in the 
passive, as in the active (§. 35. e.), with wéddw and the Infinitive. 


Obs. 38. Greek Future Indicative ~ Latin Present and 
Imperfect Subjunctive (§. 40. Obs. 1. b.). In final clauses intro- 
duced by relative words, the Greek future Indicative corresponds to 
the only tenses of the Latin Subjunctive that mark future time, viz. 
the present and imperfect, as 

ovn Eyouev Gtov citoy Ovynodpeda, non habemus quo cibum 
emamus, we have not wherewith we may buy food. 

(Thac. IV. 128. 5.) Exganccey tm tednm toig pev EvpBn- 
Geta, tov de anadlagerocr, agebat quomodo cum alteris 
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paciscerelur, dissociaretur ob alteris, he took measures by which 
he might come to terms with the one set, and detach himself 
from the other. 
Io English, a past verb in the principal clause necessitates a past 
verb in the dependent ones, the time in both alike being measured 
from the moment of speaking; but in Greek, the time of the depend- 
ent verb is measured from that of the principal one. Hence the 
two-fold translation of the same future, as 


(altos HyEpova) Gorig axolos: == qui reducat, 
(I ask for a guide) who shall bring back; 

(jtovy Nys“ova) Gotts aoicst = qui ‘reduceret, 
(i asked for a guide) who should bring back. 


8. 36. Perfect Indicative. a. The perfect is formed 
from the root of the verb, with and without intensification 
of the radical vowel, also with and without aspiration 
of the final consonant, by prefixing the reduplication, 
and suffixing the usual personal endings, as 


from root may, zé-gny-a, from root alex, mé-ahey- poe, 
from root xow, xé-xog-a, from root dew, 1é-Joex-a. 


That the personal endings in the Perfect active, excepting 
in the third person plural, should be those of the first aorist, 
is a remarkable instance of what may be called phonetic 
attraction; for the @ of the Perfect active, appearing as 
it does only in the Indicative mood, is not, like that 
of the first aorist active, part of the tense-stem (§. 39. b.). 
The origin of x in the termination -xa, the only Attic 
termination of the perfect active in pure verbs, and the 
prevalent one in dental and liquid verbs, the termination 
also of some first aorists (2oqxa, qxe), is not known. 
b. The reduplication, which is one means of imparting 
durative force to the present (§. 34. a*), marks in the 
perfect completed action. But, being an unaugmented 
tense, the perfect is truly a Present-Perfect, 1. ¢. denotes 
completed action plus a reference to present time. Now 
the mode of this reference is two-fold. When the Greek 
perfect denotes an action as completed in a period of 
time which reaches up to the moment of speaking, the 
Greek usage corresponds exactly to the English: 


yéyeaga, | have writtea or { have been writing. 
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The duiative meaning is emphasized by a periphrastic 
form: 
Bavudoag Fyo, I have been wondering; 
axnovéas Fya, 1 have been proclaiming; 
which may be compared with the Latin nuntiatum habeo, 
compertum habeo. Sometimes however, the Greek perfect 
is used of an important event severed from the present in 
respect of time, say by the death of the actors, but con- 
nected with the present by its effects, which are presumed 
still to exist in the time of the speaker or narrator, as 
(Xen. Cyr. I. 3. 18.) ovrog pew yae (se. Astyages) raw éy 
' Mréog xavtoy Ceoxorny éEcvtoy xexolnuner, 
for this man (Astyages) made himself master of all Media. 
This use of the Perfect is un-English, but thoroughly 
German: witness the following example taken from 
Weisse’s Grammar p. 83. . 
Raddem died in langen, fchweren Rampfen gefdehen war, 
hat fie Gulius Cajar in ihrer Heimath aufgejudt, und in 
jenen Geldgiigen Aberwunden, After this had been accomplished 


by long and severe stroggles, did Julius Cesar seek them out in their 
own homes, and subdue them in those campaigns. 


Obs. Perfect ~ Present. a. When the action denoted by a 
verb is such that, as soon as completed, it either necessarily passes, 
or at any rate may pass into a permanent stale, the perfect sense 
may be translated by a present describing the permanent state as 
an effect of the completed act: 


Cédepae I have been bound, I am bound; 
xExAnwcs ] have been named, } am named; 
BeBovlevpas I have counselled myself, I am determined; 
olala I have perished, I am undone; 
réOvnna I have died, } am dead; 
tefavuana® | have wondered. } wonder; 

olda (vidi) 1 have seen, I know; 
néxtnuce | have acquired, I possess; 


pépenpoe | have reminded myself, 1 remember. 


This usage is most frequent with the perfect passive, because per- 
manent effects are more likely to appear in the person or thing that 
is passive than in the person or thing that is active im any trans- 
action. This is probably the reason why the perfeet passive is 
seldomer wanting in Greek verbs than the perfect active; and certainly, 


* So ho capito, (lit.) I have understood, i. e. I understand. 
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whenever the present sfate is to be expressed by the passive of a 
transitive verb, the use of the perfect tense becomes indispensable 
(§. 34. Obs.). 


b. Conversely, the present of such verbs is sometimes used for 
the perfect, as 
exovm for axyxoa, 1 have heard; 
paviave ,, wencdnna, | have learned; 
evym 4 xéqevya, I have fled; 
adixo » 70tunua, 1 have done wrong; 
Denonee ,, téDvnxe, he has died. 
These presents, when so used, denote not a present action, but a 
present state; and many of them may be translated accordingly: 
gino) I am conqueror, gevyo I am in exile, 
adctxo I am in the wrong, Sv7joxee he is dead. 
So always, 7x@ ‘I am come’, and ofyowos ‘I am gone’. 
c. The perfect, when used to convey a general truth is best 
translated by the present, as (Xen. Cyr. IV. 2. 26.) 
Ovdév tote usgdalemtegoy tov sixay’ 6 yaQ xeataY ane 
xavta ovuynenxanke nal tovg avdeas xal tag yuvainag. 
Nothing is more lucrative than victory; for the conqueror carries 
off — as if ‘has ever carried off’ — everything at once, even 
the men and the women. 


§. 37. Imperfect Indicative. The Greek Imperfect 
expresses the action or state denoted by the verb as 
a process beginning at some past moment, or if begun, 
continuing at some past moment; and answers accord- 
ingly to all the forms of the English imperfect except 
the emphatic (§. 49. ¢.), as 

Zyeaqov, I write or was writing: fygaqoy ye dn, I did write. 
When denoting habitual or recurrent action, this tense 
has in Ionic the termination -oxov. 

The two un-English uses of the present Indicative, 
the periphrasis with uéldw included (§. 34. c.), belong 
to the imperfect also, as 

‘Alovyncoy didov, 6 de axnyooeve py lappaves, 
He (Philip) was for giving Halonnesus, but he (Demosthenes) would 
not let it be accepted. 
(Il. 23. 871.) drag dy dictow Fxev malas, 
mais depuis longtemps il tenait une fléche. 
ef Epedioyv covro mockery, If 1 meant to do that. 
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§. 38. Pluperfect Indicative. «a. The Pluperfect 
middle and passive is formed from the stem of the 
perfect, by prefixing the augment and suffixing the 
secondary personal endings (§. 31. ¢.). But the Plu- 
perfect active possesses a stem of its own, compounded 
of the perfect stem and goa, a past form of the subtantive 
verb, as appears most readily in the third person plural, 
?-xexyy-ecov. But this formation is traceable throughout: 

é-wexny-tca(u) -8a@ -y -86 -Ety, 

d-wenny-t0ag -tag -7 -81g, 

&-xexny-t08 -88 -8. 
The ultimate prevalence of « throughout this tense is 
due to the presence of that diphthong in the third 
person singular, the person which most frequently occurs, 
and to that tendency towards uniformity of terminations, 
the ovvexdgouy of Greek grammarians, which we have 
already (§. 36. a.) named phonetic attraction. It thus 
appears that the Pluperfect active contains the same 
elements as the corresponding periphrastic form, and 
moreover that the elements of this tense are the same 
in Greek as in Latin; for Zoa(u) == eram. Compare 

xexnyas 1%, exexnyey, é-xexny-ecu(s), pepig-eram. 

The Pluperfect middle and passive is sometimes resolved 
by fa, as (Xen. Anab. IV. 7.) 

ca émirndea elyov avaxexopiopeva, 

they had carried up their provisions. 

b. The Pluperfect tense, being the past of the per- 
fect, denotes action completed in a period of time severed 
from the present. Accordingly, when the perfect has 
the sense of a present, the Pluperfect has that of an 
imperfect, as 

slafa 1am wont, sloPew 1 was wont; 
xéxtypos I possess, éxextypry I possessed. 


§. 39. Aorist Indicative. a. The only simple aorist 
is the one called second aorist active in grammars. It is 
formed directly from the stem of the verb by prefixing the 
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augment, and suffixing the secondary personal endings 
(§. 31. ©), as 

E-cuz-ov &-lix-ov, from the stems tux dcx. 
This simple aorist exists only in verbs where stem and 
root coincide; consequently, verbs in -aw -ew -ow have 
it not. Nor does it exist, at least in a form distinguish- 
able from the imperfect, in all verbs where stem and 
root coincide; for it can be formed only where the stem 
of the present tense differs from the stem of the verb 
itself (§. 34. a.*). In Aéy-w, for example, there can be no 
second aorist form distinct from the imperfect, because 
dey, the stem of the verb, is also the stem of the pre- 
sent tense. A few such verbs indeed possess a simple 
aorist distinct from the imperfect, thanks to a change, 
dialectic probably in origin, of the vowel of the root, as 

soéx-m, Imperf. &-reex-ov, II Aor. &-rean-ov. 

A still smaller number of verbs form a second aorist 
by means of reduplication, as . 

&y-o0, Imperf. ny-ov, II Aor. hy-cy-or. 
Some coincident forms, markedly 7 in the substantive 
verb, are used both as imperfects and as aorists. 

b. The other aorists are compound tenses. The aorist 
active called first aorist in grammars contains the stem 
of the verb plus -ca from -éoa(w), the same past form 
of the substantive verb which appears, though much 
less plainly, in the pluperfect active (§. 38.); and the 
formation is completed by prefixing the augment and 
suffixing the secondary personal endings (§. 31. c.), as 

f-Av-oa, (é-Asy-ca) Elega, &-rél-e0u. 
Verbs with stems in 4 uw v g@ reject o in the first aorist, 
as they do also in the future (§. 35.); but, by way of 
compensation, the vowel of the stem is lengthened, as 
Eqnva for é-pav-ca, Fverue for é-vep-cau, Exgiva for &-xguv-ox. 
The » which appears in the stem of both aorists passive 
is identified by some with the root ja, ‘go’; and the ® 
characteristic of the first aorist passive is traced up to 
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the root 92, primitive dha == ‘do’, an indication of sur- 
passing interest to us, because do is an auxiliary in the 
active voice of the English verb. The same 9 occurs 
in some active Greek forms, and there its original force 
can be interpreted by do, as 

x07,-8-@ I do bura, foeze-@-ov I did hold. 

e. The word aorist (adgusrog) means indefinite, and 
was applied to this tense, because the time to which 
it refers is vaguely some past moment, undefined further 
by any connexion with the present or with any other 
event, as is the case with the present and perfect, and 
their pasts. Just because the aorist is unfettered by 
any understood specifications of its own, it is more often 
than any other tense attended by definite specifications 
ab extra, which accounts for the French calling their 
aorist the passé défini. 

y8es apinero, il arriva hier, he arrived yesterday. 

_ @ In the development of Greek, the aorist proved 
an aggressive tense, particularly in the active voice, 
where it encroached on the domain of the perfect, and 
all but supplanted the pluperfect. As within the future 
(§. 35. 2.a.), so within the past, the Greeks neglected to 
mark the priority of one event to another, leaving that 
to be gathered from the context: 

Aageiog Kogov petaxéunerar axd tis Aeris ne avroy oa- 
tgaxny éxotnoeyv, Darius sends for Cyrus from the govern- 
ment of which he had made him satrap. 

The greater handiness, so to speak, of the aorist forms 
contributed doubtless to this result. Even the Romans, 
who were so much more exact in this particular than 
the Greeks, used the perfect after postquam, ubi, ut, in 
the sense of the pluperfect. 

Obs. 1. Aorist ~ Imperfect. a. These two tenses are con- 
founded under one form in the simple past of the English verb, as 


True Imperf. The Hebrews wrote from right to left. 
True Aorist. The lad wrote home yesterday. 


They are provided with distinct forms in Greek, and must be care- 
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fully distinguished. Both being augmented, both denote what is past; 
but a past action is denoted 


by the Imperf., as prolonged, habitual, recurrent; 
by the Aorist, as momentary, transient, single. 
Tovs wiv ovy weltactag Ed éEavtO of PacBagot, xal épa- 
qovro’ éxedn d2 éyyvs jour of oxditat, Prodmovro. Kei 
of wey wedtactai evdug efxovto dudxorres, The barbarians 
then received the targeteers (momentary), and fought away with 
them (prolonged); but when the hoplites were near, they éurned 
to flight (momentary). And the targeteers immediately followed 
in pursuit (prolonged). 
In English, various roundabout phrases are employed to bring ont the 
peculiar force of the Greek imperfect, used to for what is habitual, 
began to, or kept with a present participle, for what is prolonged, as 
"Exedy 88 sidov avtoy ofxeg moCoHsy WEOTEXVIOYY, Xai 
TOTE MQOGERVYNGAY, And when those saw him who formerly used 
to prostrate themselves before him, they prostrated themselves 
even then. 
(Luke 8. 23.) xaréBn tailayp ... nal cvvexinegovrta —, 
down came a storm... and they began to be filled &c. 
(John 12.13.) nal g&nlBoy elo vxavtnory avr xal Enea lor 
‘Qcavyc, and they went out to meet him, and kept crying Hosanna. 
b. In the case of verbs denoting a state, the aorist often denotes 
entrance into the state: in the case of verbs denuting a process, it 
olien denotes the resull, as 


évoonoa I fell ill, évocovy _ I was ill; 
EBacilevec 1 became king, éPactdevow 1 was king; 
Exeioa I persuaded, Execfov 1 was advising. 


The difference however cannot always be so simply expressed in 
English. The Greek sculptor might inscribe his name on the marble 
with éxotnoey or éxocee at pleasure; but, if with the former, he 
merely declared that the statue was the result of his work; whereas, 
by the latter, he marked his work as a process requiring continued 
and recurrent effort. 


ce. The aorist and the imperfect may be represented respectively 
by a point and a straight line. The same object, say a cedar-pencil, 
according as it is looked at side-wise or end-wise, seems a line 
proceeding, or a single point. So the same past event may be 
viewed either as a process (smm), or as a point (+ ). Hence the 
aorist is the truly narrative tense, the imperfect the truly descriptive 
one; and both may be used of the same transaction. Homer describes 
as follows: 

of pev de olvoy Eurtoyow évl nentnoct xal ving, 

Some were mixing wine and water in goblets, 
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By the imperfect Zusayoy, he presents the broad-side or full-length 
view; a mere reporter, using the aorist EusEay, would present the 
end-view of the same transaclion. 


Obs. 2. Aorist ~ Perfect. a. Whether the Latin perfect was 
formed on the model of the Greek perfect by reduplication, as cecidi, 
tetigi, or on the model of the Greek first aorist by the assumption 
of a sibilant into the final syllable of the present, as rexi, scripsi, 
each Latin perfect represented the Greek perfect and the Greek 
aorist; and the cuntext alone shewed which of the two meanings 
was intended, as 


veni ul videam, Lynlvda & iv’ ideo, I have come that I may see; 
veni ut viderem, nl@oyv iv’ iSocue, I came that I might see. 


In Greek, on the other hand, the aorist was largely used for the 
perfect, generally indeed except where connexion with the present re- 
quired to be specially marked. In the following examples, although 
in English the perfect must be preferred to the aorist, or the aorist 
to the perfect, according as the understood specification of time does 
or does not reach np to the present, in Greek the aorist would on 
either supposition be preferred. 


Have you sent away the messenger? I have. 
Perf. 9 ’ 

‘Aga anxontxopgas toy ayyeloy; AnXOAEROUGA. 
Aor Did you send away the messenger? 1 did. 

* [Aga axéineupas tov ayyeloy; ‘Anénepta. 

Perf. {# ave you ever seen the Queen? I have. 

‘Aga swgaxas note tv Bactliocay; ‘“Eooaxa. 
Aor. Did you ever see the Queen? I did. 

Aga sidés note ty Pactliocay; Eidoy. 


The two forms are interchanged in (Ar. Nub. 38) 


ZTP. ... iva pe ddabys aynxeg ovvex Elnivda. 

ZQK. HiSeg sé xara th; 

Strep. .. . that you may teach me those things for the sake of 
which I have come. 

Soc. And for what did you come? 


The French and Greek languages present opposite phenomena in the 
struggle of tenses; for the French perfect is encroaching on the 
domain of the French aorist as far as the Greek aorist encroached 
on the domain of the Greek perfect: j'ai écrit is now commonly said 
where jécrivis might be said.* 


* In literary French however, the perfect tense, the 
aorist or passé défint, and the imperfect are used with the 
same nice discrimination as in the Greek of Thucydides: 
“A quelle douleureuse épreuve n’avons-nous pas été soumis 
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6. Except when the English perfect cannot be used at all in 
translating the Greek perfect, because the time of the events is by 
some specification or indication severed from the present (§. 36. b.), 
the distinction -between the perfect and the aorist is as faithfully ob- 
served in English as in Greek. In the following crucial passage, the 
English verb follows the Greek one step by step with equal power 
of expression (Isocr. p. 163. a.) 

O wey tolvyy nOlELOos anarytMY nuas tov slonuevov ame- 
orégnne’ xual yao mevectégovg wexotnnts, xal xodiovg 
aLvdUVOVS UMOPEVELY uayxace, nal me0g tovg “ElAnvag 
Cea PéBinue, nat navra teomoy tEtalhatnMQHKEY Huds 
== of all that has been mentioned then the war has deprived us; 
for it has made us poorer, and it compelled us to undergo many 
dangers, and it has set us at variance with the Greeks, and in 
every way il has made us wretched. 


Each of the above perfects denotes an action such that, as soon as 
completed, it was as it were transformed into a permanent effect, thus: 


has deprived us, therefore we are deprived, 

has made us poorer, * we are made poorer, 
has set us at variance, o we are set at variance, 
has made us wretched, ” we are made wretched. 


But compelled us to undergo == we were compelled to undergo. 


Obs. 8. Aorist ~ Present. a. Homer's frequent use of the 
aorist in comparisons can be imitated, though the present would be 
more natural, in English, as 


“Heine 8’ ws Ste tig Sovs 7orzey, And he fell, as when fell some oak. 


Kindred to this is the use of the aorist in general truths and pro- 
verbs, which say that so and so happened once upon a time, but 
mean that so and so happens frequently, as 

Tag TOY pavioy cvvovalas GAlyog yoovos diédvosy, 

a short time destroys the friendships of the bad. 
The aorist so used is called iterative, because the context implies 
the recurrence of the single act expressed. 

b. When the iterative aorist is used along with the present, 
it denotes the less frequently recurring, as it were the more distant, 
elements of the general statement, as (Plat. Rep. VIII. 566. D.) 

Ag ovv elxov, ov taig wey mentors nuégars te xab xQdvm, 
mgocyelg te ual domafetar mavtas @ ay megurvyyary, xab 
ovte tvgavvog prow elvor, veoczvettal te zolla nal ldice 


par la mort de nos jeunes amis, dont le souvenir restera 
toujours vivant et cher parmi ceux qui les comnurent, et qui 
mettatent en sux tant d’espérances.“ 
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xed Snuoste, ZED te nlevFiquee nab ynv Oeévecwe 
Ono nai tots egl Exvtov, xal xaow Teac te xak xeaos 
elvat xoocxoreicat; Well then, said I, does not (a tyrant), for 
the first few days, smile upon and salute all, whomsoever he 
meets with, not calling himself sovereign at all, "but making many 
promises both publicly and privately, yea (sometimes) releasing 
people from their debts and apportioning land to the public and 
to his own attendants, and (at any rate) affecting to be gracious 
and gentle towards all. 


e. The use in tragedy of such sorists as éyélaca, nodny, 
axéxtvca, édekauny, generally in the 1. pers. sing., to express 
the speaker's still subsisting views and feelings, may be due to the 
usus ethicus, as (Soph. Phil. 1434.) 


ual ool radt ‘Azylléws téxvoy KaQY veda, 
and that is my advice to you, son of Achilles. 


§. 40. Tenses of the Subjunctive Mood. The phrase 
Subjunctive Mood includes in this work what is called 
in grammars the Optative as well as what is called in 
grammars the Subjunctive, in so far as these are used in 
a truly subjunctive sense, i. e. to subjoin to a principal 
verb what either is, or at any rate is represented ‘as 
a mere conception (§. 32.). In other uses of them, what 
in grammars are called the Subjunctive and the Optative 
are in this work called respectively the Subjunctive 
Group, and the Optative Group, or simply the Optative. 

That there should exist distinct forms for denoting 
fact and mere conception is not in itself necessary, and 
languages accordingly vary both in the amount of their 
resources for expressing this distinction, and in the ex- 
tent to which they use what resources they severally 
possess. Greek was in this respect inferior to Latin 
(§. 40. Obs. 1.), as in a still greater degree English is 
inferior to French. 

a. Generally speaking, the Greek Subjunctive Mood 
has only two tenses, viz. the present and the aorist; 
for the perfects are extremely rare in the oratio recta, 
the Subjunctive Group has no future at all, and the 
future Optative is exclusively an oratio obliqua form. 
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Notwithstanding therefore the apparent wealth of forms 
in the Greek Subjunctive Mood, its resources are practi- 
cally limited as follows: 


Subjanctive Group used after the unaugmented tenses 


of the Indicative; also after all 
Aresen t yodp-o “Us a lenses of the Subjunctive Group, 
vecp-o -4s -7 and of the Imperative Mood. 


Optative Group ea after the augmented tenses 


and the historic present of the 
resent YOxp-o1ne “01S -0l/ Indicative; also after all tenses of 
orist yearp-crue -atg -cL the Optative Group. 


Here is an illustration. 
1. How to subjoin a conception, say an aim, to a 
fact stated by the unaugmented Indicative: 
OtatgiBer, he is living 
ASnvyo {aseetpe, he will live at Athens, 
deatétorpe, he has been living 
Sva thy "Hldcde yldooay éxpady, 
that he may master the Greek tongue. 
2. How to subjoin a conception, say an aim, to a 
fact stated by the augmented Indicative; 
(3 eeBe, he was living 
Adyvyor { dcécqupe, _—he lived (once) at Athens, 
Otereroiper, he had been living 
fya ray ‘Eliada yloocav éxupador, 
that he might master the Greek tongue. 

6. The form of the Subjunctive Mood to be used 
after the Infinitive and after Participles is regulated by 
the finite verb whose place the Infinitive or the Participle 
occupies (§. 1. Obs. 5.), or by the principal verb on 
which the Infinitive or the Participle itself depends, i. e. 
by whichever of the two the Subjunctive Mood form is 
most intimately connected with in sense. In 

Aéyerat Axolloy éxdeigat Magovar, oxmg Sinn» 1eBor- 

A. is said to have flayed M., that he might take vengeance on him; 
AcBor is justified, notwithstanding Aéyerer, because it 
depends on éxdeigat, and éxdsigar = Gre ekédzrge. 

c. It is most important now to understand that the 
present and aorist forms of the Subjunctive Mood are 
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not distinguished as tenses at all; for both alike refer 
either to the general present, or to the future measured 
from the time of the action denoted by the principal 
verb. It is the augment that makes the Indicative aorist 
a true tense, i. e. gives it a temporal force, In the 
Subjunctive Mood, the present and aorist forms are 
distinguished exactly as the imperfect and aorist Indi- 
cative are distinguished (§. 39. Obs. 1.); and here also 
the same event may be regarded under both aspects, as 


full-length-view 


of the reading. 


ddg por tag pagtuelac, fe avayryrooxa, 
Give me the depositions, that Z may set to and 


read them. 
Jog por tag pagruoelas, fe avayya, end-view of the 
Give me the depositions, that J may read them. reading. 


So deeply rooted was this distinction in Greek that it 
still survives in the double future of Modern Greek: 


(Blo Mya Yeap), (Se va yexpo), Bo youpen — 

(P10 fya year), (Fe va yeaa), Ba yeaypo ° 
Sa yeapa xad yuéquw els tovg yoveig pov, ) recurrent 
I shall write daily to my parents. action. 
avoroy Ga yoawea slg tovg yovets pov, 


to-morrow I shall write to my parents. } ingle action. 


The same distinction appears in the French words 


journée, année, fuil-length-view of the interval; 
jour, an, end-view of the interval. 


Obs. 1. a. Greek Subjunctive Mood compared with the 
Latin. The Latin Subjunctive has no means of marking the distinction 
which pervades the Greek Subjunctive Mood, viz. the distinction 
betweeu the full-length-view and the end-view of an event. On 
the other hand, its tense-system i. e. its system of true time-forms 
is almost as complete as that of the Indicative; whereas the forms 
of the Greek Subjunctive Mood are limited to the general present 
and the future (§. 40. c.). The past is the appropriate region of 
facts (facta, things done); and to it, under the same aspect of 
certainty, may be added the definite present i. e. the present defined 
by the moment of speaking. Not unnaturally then the Greeks ex- 
pressed conceptions relating to the definite present and to the past 
in the same way as they expressed facts themselves, viz. by the 
indicative (§. 48. Obs. 1.). In poetry indeed, examples are found 
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of the aorist of the Subjunctive Group answering to the Latin perfect 
Subjunctive, as (Soph. Oed. Col. 305.) 


yégovra 3° Gofovy, plaveoy, O¢ véog wéaY (qui ceciderit), 
but it is a poor thing to raise up an old man who fell when young: 


but, as a rule, the Latin perfect and pluperfect Subjunctive, when 
the finite verb is not altogether avoided by means of participles 
(§. 46. b.), are rendered by the Indicative. Compare 


Néov {nto doreg tynv coplay Entei, 

Adolescentem quaero gui sapientiam quaerat, 

I am seeking a youth who is in quest of wisdom. 

Néov fnto Gores thy ‘Eldcda yloocay éxpepadnrs, 
Adolescentem quaero gui Graecam linguam didicerit, 

J am seeking a youth who has mastered the Greek tongue. 
Néov éfjtovy Gorig thy ‘Elidda ylacoayv éEépate, 
Adolescentem quaerebam gui Graecam linguam didicisset, 

I was seeking a youth who had mastered the Greek tongue. 


5. Even that half of the Latin Subjunctive to which the Greek 
Subjunctive Mood answers on the whole is not completely covered 
by it, a considerable portion of the work being done in Greek by 
the future Indicative (§. 35. Obs. 3.). Noteworthy however is a 
peculiar use of the Optative Mood in temporal and relative clauses. 
When the principal verb denotes recurrent action by being in the aorist 
Indicative with zrodd@xcg, or in the imperfect Indicative, correspond- 
ing recurrence is subjoined by the Optative Mood, called in thfs 
case the Optative of indefinite frequency, the Optative clause being 
introduced by a relative word, by a temporal conjunction not ending 
in -av, or by eé ‘as often as’: 


Exeattey & Sd€etev avtm@|he did (each time) what seemed 
agebat quae sibi viderentur {good to him. 


If the principal verb denoting recurrent action be in an unaugmented 
tense, corresponding recurrence is subjoined by the aorist of the 
Sabjanctive Group introduced by a relative word with av, by a 
temporal conjunction ending in -av, or by éay ‘as often as’: 


moatte: & av Soky avtam)he does (each time) what 
agit quae sibi videantur seems good to him. 


Obs. 2. Subjunctive Group ~ Optative Group. The law 
for the sequence of tenses (§. 40. a.) is not much regarded in Homer, 
and was at no time rigidly observed. The Subjunctive Group at 
length became aggressive, and kept encroaching on the proper domain 
of the Optative, till it supplanted the Optative Group, in its Subjunc- 
live uses, altogether. 


GQ 
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a. The ocurrence of an Optative form after am 

tense is ingeniously accounted for by supposing the sudden emergence 
of a past element into the meatal view of the poet, as (Aristoph. 
Ran. 24.) 

tovtoy & oe, iva pn talarzagoite pnd” azSos pico, 

I bet him ride that he may not be distressed or carry a barden, 

I let him ride lest he should be distressed or carry a burden. 
The Optatives rala:xegoito, péigo:, which are exactly represented 
in the second form of the English, are due to the emergence into 
the mental view of the writer of a conditional sentence which woald 
be expressed by past tenses thas: 

souroy ci pn ezour, écala:xagsixo av, 
if I did mot let him ride, be would be distressed. 

The historians, especially Thucydides, seem often to have throwa 
themselves so completely inio the past events which they recorded, 
that these events became as present to them, and hence a form of 
the Subjunctive Group follows a historic tense. Sometimes indeed 
forms from both Groups occur in a clause dependeat on the same 
historical tense, as (Thuc. Ill. 22. 8.) 
Gxas aeagi ta onptia...tois xolepiocs 9, ual py BonPoies, 
that the signals might be unintelligible to the enemy, and thal they 
(the enemy) might not bring succour. 


Im such examples, the Subjunctive Group form ofien expresses the 
more immediate or more certain contingency, and the Optative Group 
form the more remote or more uncertain contingency. Apart how- 
ever from the cases where this explanation may apply, there are 
thousands where it must simply be admitied that forms of the Sab- 
junctive Group are used where those of the Opiative, according to 
the law for the sequence of tenses, ought to be. The negligence 
with which the distinction was observed even by Attic writers, and 
the eagerness with which critics have maintained it have conspired 
to multiply the various readings, an Optative form having been often 
sabstitated for one of the Subjanctive Group im the Codex, because 
it was supposed that the author mast have written according to rule. 

6. In the Septuagint and Apocrypha, the sabstitation of the 
Sabjanctive Group for the Optative in dependent clauses is common; 
in the New Testament it is aniversal; and even in Piatarch, whose 
style was not that of the people, it prevails. So early therefore as 
the first century, the Optative forms, so far as the living language 
of the people was concerned, were tn erticulo mortis, and the few 
formulz in which the Optative now appears in Modern Greek, such 
as the py yévotro of the N. T., are merely the coffins of the dead 
Optative. The historical explanation of this decease is a fine example 
of the important part played by mere sound in determining the forms 
of language. In the time of Jalias Cesar, the diphthong oc character- 
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istic of the Optative was pronounced as ee in the English word see 
(Blackie on the pronunciation of Greek p. 85.); and then too, or not 
long after, the 4 characteristic of the Subjunctive Group, came to 
be similarly pronounced. By this coincidence in sound, one half of 
the forms in the two Groups could no longer be distinguished by 
the ear: hence they came to be confounded, first in conversation, 
and then in written composition. But a long period of approximation 
must have preceded the actual coalescing of the os and 4 sounds; 
and accordingly, before the Subjunctive Group altogether supplanted 
the Optative, there was a long period in which it continually, and 
ever more and more rapidly, encroached on the domain of the Optative.* 


Obs. 3. May and Might. When these auxiliaries have a truly 
Subjunctive meaning, which they have in final clauses always, and 
in relative clauses often, they are to be rendered by a Subjunctive 
Mood form, or by an equivalent form (§. 35. Obs. 3.). When however 
may, might imply permission or power, they are rendered by Greek 
verbs of corresponding signification, as @eort, ‘it is allowed’; &veortu, 
‘it is possible’; dvvapar, olog te elud, ‘1 am able’: 
fEecte cor déyerv, ef Bovder, you may speak, if you like. 
£Ejv oor Léyecy, eb &Bovlov, you might have spoken, if you liked. 


§. 41. Subjunctive Group used Absolutely. a. In the 
Epic writers and in the tragedians, forms of the Sub- 
junctive Group, often accompanied by xé, occur in the 
sense of the future Indicative, as (Il. I. 262.) 


ov yag xm tolove idov avégas, ovds (dapat, 
for I never saw such men, nor shall J see them. 


So in all writers the aorist subjunctive with ov uy 
(§. 48. Obs. 4. e.), and the future indicative indifferently, as 


* A similar process is going on at the present day in the 
French language, the present Subjunctive, which answers to 
the Subjunctive Group in Greek, threatening to supplant the 
past Subjunctive which answers to the Optative Group. Such 
sounds as que nous marchassions displease the Parisian ear; and 
the only person of the past Subjunctive still heard in Parisian 
conversation is the third, qu’sl marchdt, where the sibilants 
are wanting. In the south of France, where the neighbourhood 
of the Italian bocca larga exerts an influence, the Past Sub- 
junctive is still in use; but, from the literary sovereignty of 
the capital, there is every probability of the Past Subjunc- 
tive disappearing from the French verb, as the Optative has 
disappeared from the Greek one. 
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ov pn xgatnOa Gore xoeiv tt @Y pr xen xoEiD, 
No: I shall not be forced to do anything that ought not to be done. 
Od oot py peSigopal xore, No: I shall never follow thee. 

b. Akin to the simply future meaning is that called 
deliberative, in expressing which Subjunctive Group forms 
are again interchanged with the future Indicative, as 
(Eur. Ion. 758.) 

slxopev, 7 oryoper, 7 tl Soacoper; 
shal] we speak, or shal] we be silent, or what shall we do? 

c. Still akin to the future meaning, is the imperative 
force of the Subjunctive Group. The first person, par- 
ticularly the first person singular, was often introduced 
by 21, aye, pége, elnxé, Ide, which, though Imperative 
in form, are interjectional in force, and accordingly 
decline all concord: 

ev éxsice iy’ Soper, let us go there that we may see. 
a 87 tag pagtuelag Dpiy avayya, 
come now, let me read to you the depositions. 
In the second and third persons, only the aorist is used 
imperatively, and that with py (§. 44. a.), as 
pnderl ovuqogay overdioys, reproach no one with misfortune. 


§. 42. Optative Group used Absolutely. a. Optative 
forms also are sometimes deliberative, but they express 
greater perplexity than forms of the Subjunctive Group 
£0 used, as 

mot tg pvyy: whither may or shall one flee? 
xot tig quyor; whither might or should one flee? 

b. Optative forms express command politely, and 
are interchanged with the Imperative Mood, as (Xen. 
An. II. 2. 37.) 


el wey ovy ailog rig Pélttoy deg, aldag Ezéta- ef d2 Bn, 
Xeigloopog pey 7yoiro, if then any other person know better, 
let it be other-wise; but if not, let Chirisophos be leader. 

c. In other languages besides Greek, the past forms 
of the Subjunctive Mood are used to express wishes, as 
in Italian 

Oh, avessi danaro! Oh, that I had money! 
Volesse Iddio! Plat 4 Dieu! Would to God! 
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The optative force of the Greek Optative is confined to 
wishes which contemplate the present or future, wishes 
therefore capable of fulfilment so far as the time con- 
templated goes, as 

@ xai, yévoro margdg evrvzéoregos, 

O boy, may’st thou be more fortunate than thy father! 

el@e o viog vevexrjxot, O that my son had conquered! i. e. 

O that news would come to that effect! 
Wishes are commonly introduced by one or other of the 
following, ei, si@e, (Hom. at, al@e), ef yoo, wg. 

Obs. Impossible Wishes. A wish regarding the past, and there- 

fore impossible of fulfilment, is expressed by the imperfect or aorist 


Indicative, or by w@@edoy (Epic. Ogedov) ‘I ought’ with the aorist 
Infinitive, as 
ele ool tore éyevouny, oh, that I had then been with thee! 
dlécPan wpehoy tyd juéoa, would I had perished this day! 
An impossible wish regarding the present it expressed by wqedoy 
with the present Infinitive, as (Il. I. 415.) 
aid’ Opeleg naga vyvoly adaxeutog xal axnpoyv joPat, 
oh, that you were (now) sitting beside the ships without a tear 
and without a wrong! 


§ 48. Potential Forms of the Finite Verb. a. The 
augmented tenses of the Indicative unaccompanied by 
any potential sign may be used potentially, and are the 
proper forms for the potential meaning when irony is 
to be expressed. This use of the Indicative cannot 
always be imitated in English, as 
who would be my protector, if you met with a misfortune? 
tls por pulak nv, Ef ov auupogas tzOIS; 

The imperfects expressing necessity or duty, 
Eder, Exyoiv, elxds 79, it would be necessary, dutiful, right, 


belong here. Their potential force, however, may have 
originated, like the Latin debebas, in a reference to duty 
neglected, though of course still binding. Whether truly 
potential or not, these imperfects used of present ne- 
cessity or duty illustrate: the uwsus ethicus. In poetry, 
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Optative forms also are used potentially without any 
potential sign, as (Moschus L 6 ) 
éy skxoot xact paors sv, among whole twenty you would 
know him. 

b. Generally however, especially in prose, both the 
augmented* tenses of the Indicative and all Optative 
forms when used potentially are accompanied by &y, in 
Epic by xé, xe, as potential signs. 

el noay aviges ayaSol, ovx &y xote tavra Fxacyzor, 
if they were good men, they would never be suffering thus. 


The usual potential forms of the finite verb are: 


1. Indicative Forms, used absolutely in interrogation, 
as well as in connexion with a condition expressed or 
understood (§. 93.): 


» {I should give (single or recurrent action); 
EdBmy av, tT should have given (recurrent action); , 
Edaxc ay, 1 should have given (single action). 


2. Optative Forms, used absolutely, as well as in 
connexion with a condition expressed or understood: 


didotny &v, I should give (recurrent action); 
Goiny av, 1 should give (single action). 


Here are examples of Potential Forms used absolutely: 


tive exiltev a ay; to whom would it have occurred? 
TODTO yévorr av» this might be; 
tavta eixot tig ay, one would say so. 


Obs. Potential = Polite Indicative. Forms that can be used 
absolutely are thereby allied to the Indicative. Accordingly, the 
absolute potential forms often differ from the Indicative merely by 
giving a modest or polite turn to the expression ; for which reason 
it is that they are preferred in the expression of one’s own views 
and feelings, and in addressing others, as 


Bo ovhol ene av ot égmray we, I should like to ask you something. 
oun av pevyors, ou wouldn’t escape i. e. you sha’n’t. 

Aon EPelnjoecey av Togylas nyiv duaedezdrvar, 

Would Gorgias desire to converse with us? 


* The only unaugmented tense ever accompanied by a 
potential particle is the future Indicative: with it, Epic xé is 
often found. 
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§. 44. Tenses of the Imperative Mood. a. The pre- 
sent and aorist* forms are alone in general use; and, as 
all commands regard the future, the distinction between 
these forms is not one of time, but the same as in the 
Subjunctive Mood (§. 40. c.), as 

Lappé tag pagrvoelag ual avaylyyoone, 

take the depositions and set about reading them; 

Lape tag paetvelas nal avayvoe, 

take the depositions and read them. 
The taking is momentary in its own nature, and there- 
fore expressed by the aorist in both cases: the reading 
is represented as a process in avaylyyvwoxe, as a single 
action in aveyvwd:. In prohibitions with uy, the aorist 
of the Subjunctive Group is used instead of the aorist 
Imperative, which however is sometimes found in the 
third person with uw. But the distinction between the 
meaning of the present and that of the aorist still ob- 
tains. Both 

uy EgédiLe pllov avdea, and wy égePloys pllov avdou 

are translated ‘don’t provoke your friend’; but the former 
alone means ‘don’t keep provoking your friend’, In py 
foe8ions, provocation pure and simple is forbidden: in 
un oé9fe, besides provocation as such, endeavour after 
and persistance in it are forbidden. 


b. The perfect Imperative implies impatience, and 
regards not so much the act commanded, as the per- 
manent state introduced by that act (§. 36. Obs.a.). Its 
use however is confined in the active voice to a very 
few perfects, with a present meaning; and in the passive 
voice, the third person is the only one often found: 


aorist Bovievoat, determine; perf. BeBovtevoo, be determined. 
cavra jyiv Aeléydo, let these things have been said by us, 
i. e. let them remain as they have been said by us. 


* Tho 1. aor. Imperative form in -oy, as Avoor, is another 
example of » émedxvotixoy become immovable (§. 31. a.), 
the change of the proper tense-vowel into o being an incident 
of the process. 
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xexlecoBa 7 Svea, let the door be kept shot. 
téGvads, lie dead; BeBnuéreo, let him be gone. 
c. In a very few instances, the Imperative is used 
in dependence on relative words, instead of the future 
Indicative: 


ofc” our 7] 3edcoyv; do you know then what to do? 

ols®” ovr ag xo(nooy, do you know then how to manage? 
olc®’ ovy & po t Teneo, do you know then what I wish done? 
(Ear Cycl. 131) olo8 ovy 6 Sgacets as axalgwper yfords; 
do you know then what to do, that we may leave the country? 
(Herod. 1. 89.) xaricoy . . . pulaxovs, of leyovrar, 

set guards, who shall say &e. 


These are all examples of oratio variata; i. e. the principle 
of their structure at the beginning is afterwards abandoned 
for a totally different one. A more simple illustration 
of oratio variata is furnished by wore with the imperative 
instead of the infinitive, as (Soph. EL 1171) 
Svytov xéquaag TAT EOS, "Hiéxurea, poover, Pynrog & Ogéorns, 
gore py diay oréve, consider, Electra, thou art sprung from 
a mortal father, and Orestes proved mortal, so then grieve not 
overmuch. 
The regular construction would be wore pn Alev orévecv, 
‘so as not to grieve overmuch’. 


§. 45. Tenses of the Infinitive. a. Etymologically 
all infinitives are dead datives or locatives. Even English 
infinitives are so: ‘able ¢o write’ means ‘able for toriting’, 
or ‘able in writing. Herein indeed lies the true expla- 
nation of the Infinitive dependent on adjectives (§.81.a.c.), 
and also of the rule that one verb governs another in 
the Infinitive, whenever the Infinitive so governed does 
not represent the Accusative case (§. 6. Obs. 1. b.), ie. 
whenever the verb said to govern the Infinitive is in- 
transitive or passive. E. G. 


Sdvapas yeapery, I am able for, or in (respect of) writing. 
In actual Greek however, and on the face of it, infini- 
tival forms, without losing altogether their originally 
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substantival character, can be seen to have become truly 
verbal: not only do they represent other cases than the 
original dative or locative, all cases indeed when aided 
by the article (§. 6. Obs. 1.), but they have become 
true tenses. 


b. The future Infinitive is always a true tense; only, 
the futurity it expresses is measured, not from the 
moment of speaking, as in the Indicative (§. 33.), but, 
as in the Subjunctive (§. 40. c.), from the time of the 
action denoted by the principal verb. The other tenses 
of the Infinitive are achronic except when, after verba 
declarandi et sentiendi, they form a clause equivalent 
to dts with the Indicative (§. 1. Obs. 5.). Then each 
tense of the Infinitive answers to its namesake in the 
Indicative, and admits of a twofold translation into 
English according as it depends on an augmented or 
unaugmented tense, as 
ov gaol tag vate xageivac, they deny the ships are there, 
ovx Epacay tag vats mageivar, they denied the ships were there. 
Tove orgatLatas 7 E ety voulovory, they think the soldiers will come ; 
Tove otgatlatas nEELy évourfov, they thought the soldiers would come. 
Opoloyes xnexoplofar tiv xeoixa, 
he acknowledges he has received the dowry; 
apoloyes xexopiotar tyy weoixa, 
he acknowledged he had received the dowry. 

The aorist alone may be translated by the same English 
form in both cases, as 

tls déyer ‘Exvatay Koem Sovvae molla zyonpata; 

who says Epyaxa gave Cyrus much money? 

éyo Elst "Enxvakav Kieo dovva: moll xojpata, 

I said that Epyaxa gave Cyrus much money. 
But gave in the second case has the force of had 
given (§. 39. d.), because Epyaxa’s giving was prior to 
Xenophon’s writing, itself a past event. — The reason 
of the two-fold English translation in the above examples 
is that the Greek Infinitive is there rendered into English 
by the finite verb. The past, present, and future of the 
finite verb are measured from the moment of speaking; 
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those of the Infinitive from the time of the principal 
verb: and, by using the English Infinitive, the twofold 
translation disappears, as 

They deny, or denied, the ships to be there. 


c. When however the principal verb, even though 
a verb declarandi vel sentiendi, has such a meaning that 
only future time can be in view, the tenses of the de- 
pendent Infinitive, the future always excepted, cease to be 
time-forms, and are distinguished as in the Subjunctive 
Mood (§. 40. ¢.), Such verbs are those of which the 
meaning is more or less imperative, as verbs of willing, 
praying, persuading, ordering, and their opposites; even 
verbs of intending, hoping, promising, swearing. After 
all these, the future infinitive is correct; after verbs of 
hoping and promising especially, it is the most common. 
But the other tenses of the Infinitive are also found; 
and being achronic, instead of forming clauses, they are 
construed as substantives, and may be so translated, as 
ovupovlevo cor cwpeoveiy, I advise you to be discreet, 1 re- 
commend to you discretion. 
Séouat cov é1@eiv, I beg you to come, I ask of you arrival. 
6 xapvoy ako... axndliayPat tov voonpatog, 
the sick man claims to be freed (deliverance) from his disease. 
The shades of meaning proper to the present, the aorist, 
and the perfect respectively underlie these substantives: 
cogooveiy, discretion, a course of action; 
é1@ciy, arrival, a single action; 
anniiayiar, deliverance, the permanent state. 


Obs. 1. Potential Infinitive. The Infinitive, when its meaning 
is potential, becomes, what in itself it is not (§. 82.), a mood 
properly so called; and in this sense, all its tenses, excepting the 
future, are accompanied by the potential a», each tense of the In- 
finitive representing its namesake of the finite form, as 

Kugog, ef &Blmcev, &gquotos av doxet Goyov yevéoOas, 

it appears that Cyrus, if he had lived, would have become an ex- 
cellent ruler; where ay yevéoOae = Gtr av éyéveto. 

padora oluae av cov mvPéoFor, I think I should learn it best 
from you; where av wv@éoPat —m Ott xvGoluny av. 
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The potential Infinitive is indispensable to the rendering of the apo- 
dosis of conditional sentences in the oratio obliqua (§. 97.). 


Obs. 2. Elliptical Infinitive. The Infinitive, expressing as it 
does the meaning of the verb absolutely (§. 32.), is fitly employed, 
with the ellipsis of a principal verb easily supplied, in utterances of 
feeling, e. g. 

a. Of perplexity, as (Herod. I. 88.) 


@ Baotied, _ROTEQOY héye. Ly MQ0G O& Ta VOEMY TYYYAVO, 7 
oyay éy to MOQEOVTL yoove, O king, whether to say to you 
what happens to be in my mind, or ¢o be silent for the present, 


as if ovx ode, ‘I know not’, were mentally added. 


b. Of wish, with af yao or ei®e (Od. VII. 811—813.), as if 
Oged -ov -2¢ -& were understood. But this use of the Infinitive is 
peculiar to the Odyssey. 

c. Of prayer, as 

pn we Sovielag cuyeiy, (grant that) I be not enslaved! 

d. Of command, in the second person, and more anciently in 
the third also. The Infinitive is even interchanged with the Im- 
perative, as (Il. II. 280—284.) 


If jon the one hand Alexander slay Menelaus, 

aorog Exevd’ ‘Elévny éyérom, then let him keep Helen; 

if on the other hand Menelaus slay Alexander, 

Tewas xed ‘Elévny axodovyat, then let the Trs. restore H. 
The Italians make a like use of their Infinitive, but only in the 
second person singular, and negatively, as 


non temere, - don't fear, | all explained by devi, 


non dir questo, don’t say this, ‘thou oughtest’ understood. 


non credere cio, don’t believe that 
e. Of necessity or duty, in reference to all the three persons, 
dei or x07 being understood, as (Herod. VIII. 109.) 


voy piv dy ry Eldade xarapelvartes jueov te avrémy éxc- 
pelndinvar xal tov olxeréov, now then having settled in 
Greece we must take care both of ourselves and of our domestics. 


Obs. 8. Adverbial Infinitive. The Infinitive appears in a num- 
ber of adverbial Phrases, which are not without parallels in English, 
e. g. ‘to be sure’ = ‘surely’; ‘to be doing with’ == ‘for the present.’ 


xa elvat, willingly (almost always with a negative); 
xata tovro elvat, in this respect; od/you deiv, almost. 


A relative word often introduces such Infinitives, as 
Goov yé w eldévar == 6,re w eldévan, as far as I know. 
With Herodotus, ag is the favourite form of the introductory relative, as 
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es elxziv, and ac Exog cixtiv, se te Say; 

@s yé pos doxziv, as it seems to me at least; 

as piv ipt cupfalleopevor eveicutcr, 

as I at least on consideration find ; 

eS @uEudeaL, aS one may conjecture; 

es ige ev pepyyjedas, as far as | distinctly remember. 


§. 46. Participial Tenses. a. Participles are in- 
cluded in, or appended to, the Infinitive, because they 
too are snlimited (infinita 8. 32.) as compared with the 
finite verb, their forms being confined to no particular 
person, though confined to one number. Partiaples 
are tenses with the same limitation as in the Infinitive 
(§. 45. b.) viz. that the past, present, and future de- 
noted by them are measured not from the moment of 
speaking, but from the time of the action denoted by 
the principal verb, as 

axodviicxey ilsEe torade, when dying, he spoke as follows; 

«x07, c1ev Aéyex toads, when dying, he speaks as follows; 

axodvijcuey lites toads, when dying, be will speak as follows. 
The present and aorist are distinguished m the part- 
iciples as the Imperfect and Aorist are in the Indicative 
(§. 39. Obs. 1. a.); the former preserves even its power 
to mark what is only being attempted (§. 37.), as 

6 axod:dgacxovta py duvasda: axodoave: xoll7; pegica, 

for a man frying to run away not to be able to de so is very 

awkward. 
The aorist participle may be used achronically of single 
transactions (8. 40. c.), as 

ev éxoineas 2gixdpevos, you have well done by coming. 
Still, its prevailing affinities being with the past, it is 
largely used for the perfect participle. The temporal 
force of participles is often interpreted by adverbs; 
@pa, peroty marking simultaneity; avriza, evOve im- 
mediate sequence, as 

of “Ellnves ipayzorso Epa WOCtvepEEvas, 

the Greeks fought while marching. 


te dela xigg evSuc axofefnxor éwixeerro, 
they pressed om the right wing immediately om its landing. 
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éxéoze pe éyovra pera’, 
he stopped me in the middie of my speech. 

b. The possession by the Greek verb of an active 
participle denoting priority, a kind of participle which 
only deponents among Latin verbs possessed, compen- 
sates to a considerable extent for the want of finite forms 
answering to the Perfect and Pluperfect of the Latin 
Subjunctive (§. 40. Obs. 1. 3.), as may be seen by the 
following examples: 

Ka? nuéouy, ravra lé~ag, anégyetae oluovds, 

Quotidie, guum haec dixerit, abit domum, 

Day by day, having said this, he goes home. 

XE, tavta LéEas, énilper olxovde, 

Heri, guum haec dixisset, abiit domum, 

Yesterday, having said this, he went home. 
Farther, where we use two finite verbs to express two 
actions in immediate sequence, the Greeks used only 
one, expressing the antecedent action by an aorist part- 
iciple active, as the Romans did by a perfect participle 
passive, as 

Eloy thy oly nuarecteépato, urbem captam evertit. 

c. Not only does the Greek language possess a com- 
plete set of participles, but it makes a far more abundant 
and varied use of them than did the Latin language. 
The Greek participles, apart from the genitive absolute 
(§. 64.), are extensively used to denote not only time, 
but also manner, means, instrument, accompaniment, pur- 
pose, cause, condition, and concession. 

Time, as 


héye gptacas, speak at once; aoxowevos, at first; 
Gtalinay zyoovoy, after some time; redevray, at last. 


Mamner, as 

yelow size, he said laughing; avvoag &vorye, open quickly. 
With verbs of motion or change, yéowyv and sometimes 
pegoouevog denote precipitation or vehemence, as 

elg tavta péqwmy mweguéotynce ta Teaypata, 

to that he went and brought our affairs. 
Bfeans, by the present participle, as 

Antfopevos Loo, they live by plunder. 


5 « 


things, &yer only of y imanimate, 
as 

4 sigs Ezer, be was seen uk 8S 
Purpose, by the future participle, © im, as 


ol dz petiioes zEovtes, and they west aller te fetch him- 
In poetry, sometimes by the present participle also, be- 
cause the present by denoting -ncompleted action often 
marks only the attempt to do @ thing (§- 34 c.), a5 
(Eur. Suppl. 154-) 

cast ¢xdszaler qigov, 1 went & grenge this “TONS: 


another person is often sntroduced by 2, Sez dy, called 
on that account objectave, 25 . 
jpsis MATES EBlixoper XeOS agras es curisc pclae axov- 


ij 


Go pevot Pavpassove wag loyous, we all looked towards him 
as about to hear sve on the notion we should Keer immediatel? 
some wonderfal utterances. 


§ Kagos, ave zis @%> qdero tots <OLOUTAS » 
Cyras, a5 being a boy, WS pleased with such things- 
Here belong two idiomatic phrases, poth used in the way 
of censure 
cf potev; from what information? <i xadev; under what impulse? 
Condition, by all the participles, 35 Thoc. IV- 18.) 
nor slayer a of corcodros RT ALOVTES - - - RATAAVOCYTO, 
and such would least of all, should they fail, end the war. 
Concession, vy all the participles, frequently with nat 
. 2 + 78Q, 38 
oi 3 nal aqyvpevol ZEQ ix’ avrg 00 yelacoa?, 
grieved though they were, they laughed heartily at him. 


ee 
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d. The Greek participles become potential with av, 
excepting, as in the Infinitive Mood (§. 45. Obs. 1.), the 
future, as . 


Dilinxog Ilotédacay Elav, xal SvynPele av avros Fyecv, 
OlvrvFlorg xagedaxev, Philip, after taking Potidaea, and when 
he might have kept it himself, handed it over to the Olynthians; 
where duyn@eis avy == ore sdvuyndy av. 

éy@ slur tov ndéas av eleyzPévrtoy, 

I am of those who would gladly be convinced; where av 
EleyzPéivroyv = of av eleyzBeiev. 

e. By an idiom peculiarly Greek, the participle 
agreeing with the subject of the finite verb sometimes 
contains the principal idea, and must then be rendered 
into English by the finite verb, whilst the force of the 
Greek finite verb is brought out by an adverbial ex- 
pression. This happens especially when the finite verb 
is teyyavo, AavGave*, or pPavea, as 

ao db nto, Exvyev axtoy, 

when I came, he was just going away. 

EqPaca avroy maoed<fav, | came up earlier than he did. 
oun av gPavorg LéEywy; won't you say at once? 

ovx Epoynuev EL OvtEs nal vocorg Elyponper, 

we no sooner came than we were taken ill. 


The verb dé, used both personally and impersonally 
with did/you, woddowv, is also rendered adverbially, as 


Ollyou Sim daxgvoor, I am almost in tears; 
aolhow dei ovtmg Eyery, the case is far from being so. 


Obs. Participles ~ Infinitive. «. Great compactness and 
precision of style is obtained in Greek by incorporating with verba 
declarandi et sentiendi under the participial form what is really a 
clause. Compare with the examples in §. 1. Obs. 5. 

* The construction of lavfavery and gfdvey is some- 
times reversed, their participles being used in an adverbial 
sense.. In the case of davtavw however, the two forms are 
not equivalent: 


zor te LavPavov, I do something unobserved; 
AavGavo tt nowy, I do something unobserved, or unawares. 
All depends on the understood object, which is always zavrag 


with the participle, but either xavtag or avrov with the 
finite verb. 
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éxnyyetle tovg xoleplove axogvysix, =e that the enemy 

éxnyyele tovg moleplove axogvyortas, had fled. 
The incorporation by the participle is not more compact than by the 
Infinitive, bat it is more precise, because the participle and its noun 
have corresponding terminations. When, as in the above instance, the 
two propositions incorporated have different subjects, the participle 
is put in whatever case the principal verb may require; witness 


qo8ouny avrav olopévoy elvat copatatar, 

I perceived they thought themselves very wise. 

ovdémore perepédnoé por oryjoavd, pOeytapiva de xollaxis, 

I never repented of being silent, but often of having spoken. 
When a reflexive pronoun accompanies the verb, the participle may 
agree either with it or with the subject of the verb, as 

Exvroy ovdele Gpoloye? xcxoveyoy Gyra (xaxoveyos a»), 

no one acknowledges himself to be wicked. 


6. A similar substitution of a participle for the Infinitive takes 
place with verbs denoting commencement, continuance, being right, 
rejoicing, excelling, and their opposites; and, as these verbs are 
appositional, the participle agrees with their subject, as it also al- 
ways does with the subject of verba declarandi et sentiendi in the 
passive voice, as 
éxnyyénoay of xolémio: axoguyortes, 
the enemy were reported to have fled. 

SecyOrjoopoe wotnoag tt, I shall be shewn to have done something. 
diarelei pe ayax@y, he continues to love me. 
pn xauns ploy avdea evegyerm@y, don’t weary benefiting a friend. 


ce. Sometimes however the meaning differs according as the in- 
corporation is effected by the Infinitive or by a participle, the participle 
incorporating a fact, the Infinitive incorporating a conception under 
various forms, as 


olda tovg Beovg osBopevog I know J reverence the gods; 
ol8ax tovg Beovg céBecBar, | know how to reverence the gods. 
Selxvupe oe cdcxovvta, I show that you do wrong; 
Selavups o@ adtxeiv, 1 show you how to do wrong. 

paviave copog wy, | am aware that I'm wise; 

pavOavea copog elvat, I am learning to be wise. 

palvouce ov, I manifestly am; gafvopo. elvat, 1 seem to be. 
pepvnota advng ayaBog ov, let him remember he is a brave man; 
weprnoho avn ayadog elvas, let him remember to be a brave man. 
dxovw cov gdovtog, I hear (with my own ears) you singing; 
dxov oa gdecy, I hear (from others) that you sing. 

ytyvaoxm ayavovg Ovtag toig Oteatidtatg rove ayavaG, 

I know that the public games are useful to the soldiers; 


éxjyyecle Ort of xolépion axoqoyoes , He announced 
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yLyYOOuD tOvG ayavas toig otgatim@rats ayavous Elvat. 
I consider the public games to be useful to the soldiers. 
mOLw o& yeLowra, I represent you laughing; 

NOLO Of yelov, I make you laugh. 

alozovowet Léyor, I am ashamed as I speak; 

alaxvvouct Aéyecy, 1 am ashamed to speak (so don’t). 

Ov REQLOQAY THY yoeay tunPeioay, 

not to suffer , i. e. to avenge the ravaging of one’s country; 
00 WEQLOQaY THY qaoay tantra, 

not to suffer, i. e. to prevent the ravaging of one’s country. 


§. 47. Significant Terminations. The following 
classification is taken with slight variations from Crosby 
(Greek Gram. §§. 378, 379.). 

1. Derivatives from substantival and adjectival stems. 

a. -co -€o -evw (mostly from nouns of II Declension), 
signifying to be or do that which is denoted by the 
primitive, as 


tohpaw I dare, puéo I am a friend, 
TLpeo J honour, evdawovéo { am prosperous, 
Baotlevo | reign, dovieva I am a slave. 


b. -alvo -vveo (mostly from adjectives), -do (mostly 
from nouns of II Declension), signifying to make that 
which is denoted by the primitive, as 

Aevnatya 1 whiten, ndvve I sweeten, 
onpaiva 1 signify, poaxevrvea I lengthen, 
| @ovlow enslave, yeuodw I gild. 

c. -lfo -afw signifying imitation when the primitive 
is the name Of a person or animal; otherwise, causative, as 
dagl{o, dwoguito, | imitate the Dorians; 
nhovtito, I make rich; dexato, I judge. 

2. Derivatives from other verbs: 

a. -oslo -uco, desideratives, as 

nolepnosto, 1 wish for war; oteatnytaw, I wish to be general. 

b. -fo, intensive and frequentative; -oxnw, inceptive 

and causative, as 


orevea I sigh, otevaton I sigh deeply; 

Gixtm jacio, Gentafo jacto; 

wedom I am drank, wefvoxm I make drunk; 
Boe I am at the age of puberty, 

nBaoxm, 1 am approaching the age of puberty. 


H 
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ADVERBS. 


The adverb is an indeclinable word, expressing some cir- 
cumstance affecting commonly the verb. 


§. 48. Negative Adverbs. a. The most important 
of the primitive adverbs, syntactically considered, are 
the negatives ov and wy. These differ from each other 
as do the Indicative and Subjunctive moods (§. 32.), o# 
being the no of fact, uj the mo of conception; and ac- 
cordingly, they are found as a rule, ov with the In- 
dicative, uy with the Subjunctive Mood. 


Fact , Conception 
ovx anoxolvopat, fa wy deyicm pilov avdgen. 
I don’t answer, that 1 may not anger my friend. 


b. It is however the meaning which determines 
whether ov or uy is to be used: no matter what the 
mood, or what even the part of speech, for ov and uy 
are used with nouns and adjectives too, ov applies to 
fact, un to conception. Hence ov is found with forms 
of the Subjunctive Group, when these have the sense of 
the future Indicative (§. 41. a.); and with forms of the 
Optative Group, when these are allied to the Indicative 
either by being Potential S. 43.), or by representing 
in the oratio obliqua (§. 96.) the Indicative of the oratic 
recta, as 

0. R. o§x@ dy xodlov yoovov ndtovs olvo éexétvzor, 
I hav’n’t for a long-time met with pleasanter wine. 
0. 0. Elefev. He said, 

Ott ovnw O7 mollos yQqovov ndtove olvm Exetv zor, 

that he hadn’t for a long time met with pleasanter wine. 

On the other hand, uy is found with the Indicative in 
wishes (§. 42. Obs.), in conditional clauses (§. 93.), and 
in final clauses expressed by the future Indicative (§. 35. 
Obs. 3.); because wishes, conditions, and aims are as such 
not facts, but conceptions, as 


Mie ———— 
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unwore wpeloy iineivy tov ZxdQo7, 

Oh that Lf had never left Scyros! 

ef un puiakers ulne axoreig ta wetfova, 

tf you shall not take care of littles , you will lose the great. 
Tipoxeatns toig xovngois, Gxwm¢g un Sacover Sixny, odov 
Selxyvotyv, Timocrates shews bad men a way by which they may 
not suffer punishment. 


For the same reason, uy negatives the Imperative mood. 


c. Both ov and py are found with the Infinitive, 
because infinitival clauses denote sometimes facts, some- 
times conceptions. Generally speaking, after verba de- 
clarandi et sentiendi, they denote facts, being resolvable 
into Ove with the Indicative, and are negatived by ov: 
in other cases, including the substantival Infinitive with 
the article (8. 6. a.), wy is used, as 


opoloyes ov nore Méincov nel “Avuroy elvar éntH9, 
Opodoyao Ott ov xara Médntoy nal “Avutoy elus éytme, 

I acknowledge I am not an orator after the fashion of M. and A. 
Sowa cov py nmEQroogay eye axollvuevoy, 

I pray you not to stand by and see me perishing. 

col tO py oLyjoue Aonoy Hy, 

it remained for you not to be silent. 


d. With participles, adjectives, and substantives, the 
distinction is the same, ov marking fact, uy conception. 
Xenophon (Anab. IV. 4.) describes a good guide as re- 
porting ta py dvta mg ovx% Svta, i. e. things éf non- 
existent as actually non-existent. So 


To ov nade, dishonourable things (concrete); 

<0 pn xalov, what is dishonourable (abstract). 

é¢ olxrov ce Fym avdga ovx evdalpova, 

I pity you unhappy man that you are; 

gopoluny av ce avdga wn evdatuorva, 

I should dread you if you were an unhappy man. 

fenyyeile thy tov yepveoy ov Aiaivoty, 

he reported the non-destruction of the bridges; 

Sewvor gory 7 wn Ewmetoia, inexperience (not any individual's 
actual inexperience, but treaperience wherever it may eaist) is a 
dreadful thing. 


The force of uy with participles is often well rendered 
by ‘without’ as 
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ovx fouy agzev py Ocdorvta motor, 
one can’t command, without giving pay. 
The above distinction between ov and pz is maintained 
between their compounds: 
Objective, i. e. for facts, ovts, ovdé, ovdeds x. x. 1. 
Subjective, i. e. for conceptions, pnts, pnde, wndets a. t. 2. 

e. A beautifal illustration of the difference between 
ov and py is afforded by their use in questions put 
negatively. When the question is presumed to accord with © 
fact, so that the answer ‘Yes’ is expected, the question 
is put by ov or one of its compounds; when the question 
is presumed to be a mere conception, because not ac- 
cording with fact, so that the answer ‘No’ is expected, 
the question is put by uy or one of its compounds, as 

ag ovn forty aof_erng; he is ill, isn’t he? (Yes.) 
aga py four aoPerns; he isn’t ill, is he? (No.) 

Obs. 1. Deficiencies of the Greek Subjunctive Mood supple- 
mented by p77. By possessing two negative adverbs, one subjective, 
the other objective, i. e. allied in force the one to the Subjunctive 
Mood, the other to the Indicative, the Greek language in part recoups, 
as it were, the deficiencies of its Subjunctive Mood (§. 40. Obs. 1.). 
Whenever gj accompanies an Infinitive or a Participle, the infinitival 
or participial clause answers to a Latin Subjunctive clause, as 

Séopar cov wn weqrogay éue axodlvpevor, 

te precor ne committas ut peream. 

alg av xolug O20 pH wetBopevay alotn; 

quae urbs a militibus caperetur gui duci non parerent. 
This power of 7 is most remarkable when exercised in connexion 
with the Indicative, because the Indicative is specially the fact-mood. 
It is so exercised in relative clauses, as 

2 otx oldev ovtog, tavta Agyer, quae nescit hic, ea dicit, 

what this man -doesn’t understand, that he says; 

& py olds wg, tcavra wn Aeyéto, quae quis nesciat, ea ne dical, 

what a man doesn’t understand, that let him not say. 

ny Tote yoovos ote Geol wey your, Guyta dé yévn ovx nv, 

fuit aliquando tempus guum erant dii, mortalia autem genera non erant, 
there was once a time when gods were, but mortal generations were not. 
j mov yalgnag av tovg Gllovg xélcarme avPoumovs .. . 
Ore ye wid vpas Sdvanos welGery, difficile quidem caeteris 
hominibus persuadeam, guum ne vobis quidem persuadere possim, 
‘certainly I should persuade the rest of men with difficulty, since 
I am unable to persuade even you. 
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Obs. 2. Actdrne in Negation. a. Many of the examples in which 
the above distinction between ov and uy is apparently disregarded 
are examples of the Greek J:roryg or pefmotg, the Greek fashion, 
paralleled to this day among the Lowland Scotch, whereby more was 
meant than met the ear. Negation offers a wide field for this figure 
of speech, as 


ovy Taare == wcdora, in the highest degree; 
Ovx aQavig = Zydokos, distinguished. 


Witness also the formola frequent in Thucydides , as (Thue. II. 39.) 
nel 7) eta vopoy tO wleioy 7 tQOm@Y avdglac, 
and not with enforced more than with natural courage, i. e. 
and not with enforced so much as with natural courage. 


With verba declarandi et sentiendi followed by an infinitival clause, 
the formula dictated by Jerorng is 


ov gpl tovro elvac, nego hoc esse, 

I don’t say this is, i. e. I say this is not. 

ovx afsovmer 8ovlor elyas, we don’t claim to be slaves, 
(allowing for dstoryg) we disclaim being slaves. 


Now in these and many other cases, as ovx ée ‘I hinder’, ovy 
dmozvovuce ‘I refase’, ov xedevoo ‘I forbid’, ov etégym ‘I hate’, 
the negative ov has become a permanent adjunct negativing a single 
word, and is therefore found where wy would otherwise have been 
used, as 

el trovg Savdvtas ovxn bag Bante, oO Qauer, 

if you prevent the burial of the dead, let us deny. 

&. Another form of detorns is when a really affirmative clause 
takes the conditional form; in which case el = Ott, and the negation is 
added either with ov according to the meaning, or with p7 according 
to the form of the clause. Because the substitution of ef for ore 
is a form of politeness, it is most common when there is something 
disagreeable to say, as after verbs denoting disapprobation ; and éf a7 
is more polite, as it is also more common, than ef ov. 


Savpato el tavra ov noveic, I wonder yon don’t do that. 
ayavanto ef ovtms & vow wn olog ¢ ell elxeiv, 
I am indignant that in this way I cannot sgy what I think. 


The fact of wx being the politer negation, and ov the more decided, 
accounts for both being found in the same kind of clause, ag in re- 
lative, infinitival, and participial clauses, and for the use of ov rather 
than of 7] in cases of antithesis even in conditional clauses, parti- 
cularly when the contrast is marked by pe» — dé (Madv. §. 202. 
a. Rem.). The progress of refinement accounts for what Madvig has 
observed, viz. that later writers, as Plutarch, Lucian, Arrian, use u7 
im accessory sentences with or, w¢ (that), with Or, éel (because), 
and with participles, much more frequently than do the older writers. 
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It is often indifferent, especially in the case of conceptions which 
are also daily facts, whether the form proper to conceptions, or the 
form proper to facts be employed, as 

paeds fers Genus thy agetiy ov (or pn) pelera, 
stultus est qui virtutem non meditatur (or mediiciur), 
he is a fool who does (or should) not practise virtue. 


Obs. 3. Reflexive Negation. When the principal verb, though 

a verb declarandi vel sentiendi, would itself require wy to negative 
it, say by being in the Imperative (§. 48. b.), then the same form 
of negative is imposed, as it were, on the dependent infinitive or 
participle, and on whatever words go along with them, because the 
meaning of the principal verb determines the character of the whole 
sentence : 

vopite pydies elvas tay arOouxivar BiBaor, 

consider that nothing human is stable; 

olpai oe, tay ut aicdy ctavroy py eldora, Enreiv tous 

éxioctaptvovs, I suppose, if you feel yourself ignorant of anything, 

that you seek those who do know about it. 
So, if pm is once used to mark a hypothesis, it is repeated when- 
ever the hypothesis is again implied, as (John Hl. 18.) 

6 xirevmy elo avtoy ov xolverar’ 6 Ob pH xLGTEVOoY 

non xéxgitar, Ore py xexiotevxey x.t.1., he that believeth 

on him is not condemned: but ¢f any one believeth not, he has 

been condemned already, because (on that supposition) he has not 

believed &c. 


Obs. 4. Redundant Negation. a. Two negatives belonging to 
different predicates cancel each other as in English, as 
ovdels Gortg ov yelacetas, 
there is no one who will not laugh, i. e. every one will. 


But when two negatives belong to the same predicate, they don’t 
cancel each other as in modern English; on the contrary, they strength- 
en each other, provided the second negative be a compound form, as 


rm) havPavéto ce p82 tovro, let not even this escape your notice. 
ovx olda ovdéy, non so niente, 1 don’t know anything. * 


Hence the indefinite any in whatever combination, any one, any 
how, any where, at any time, in an English negative sentence is 
translated, when the most emphatic negation is intended, by a Greek 
negative, as 


_ _* ‘IT don’t know nothing’, a correct form of expression 
in Greek and Italian, was equally so in old English: 


“He never yet no vilanie ne sayde.” Chaucer. 
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ovdele xaixore Zaxgatovs ovdiy aaeBts, ovd? avoatoy, ovte 
TEATTOVTOS, ovre Aéyortos, Txovesy, no one ever heard Socrates 
either saying or doing anything impious or godless. 


The repetition of the negative however is not necessary, as indeed 
may be seen in the second word of the above examples, where 2o- 
zote is less emphatic than ovdemaxore would have been. 


b. But, if the second negative be a simple form, there is no 
redundancy, and it cancels the preceding one as in English: 
ovdels avPqaxary adinay tio ovx axodacer, 
no man who does wrong will not pay the penalty, 
i. €. very man who does wrong will pay the penalty. 
py ovy... pn dorw déxny, let him not then escape punishment. 


c. After verbs of negative or semi-negative meaning, as denying 
or doubting, preventing or delaying, refusing or refraining from, 
they themselves not being accompanied by a negative, a um which 
cannot be translated into English is usually added to the Infinitive, as 


nevovvto un MENTORED, they denied they had fallen; 

TioPeos Aguopaggever axtyva un Bonteiv, 

Timotheus refused to assist Ariobarzanes. 
The explanation is that in English the thing denied or refused is 
subjoined, whereas in Greek the denial or refusal itself is subjoined: 
thus 


thing denied, they had fallen; denial itself, they had not fallen; 
thing refused, to assist Ariobarzanes; refusal itself, not to assist A. 


The omission of this 7 is most common after xm4vo ‘I hinder’, 
and its compounds. On the same principle, when the Infinitive is 
resolved by ott or @g¢ with the Indicative or Optative, an apparently 
superfluous ov appears in the clause depending on verbs of doubt and 
denial, as (Rep. A. 2. 17.) 


aovetoPar ... Gtt ov mag7yy, to deny that he was present. 
In French and Italian, a like redundant negative exists: 


La pluie empécha qu’on ne se promenat dans les jardins, 
the rain prevented people from walking in the gardens. 
guardarsi di non credere alle favole, to beware of believing stories. 


d. After the above-mentioned verbs, when they themselves are 
accompanied by a negative, and generally after all negative expressions 
which in Latin would be followed by quin with the Subjunctive, the 
Infinitive takes wm ov, this second ov being just a repetition of the 
negative in the principal clause: 


oun nevovrto BN Ov MENTOREV EL, non negabant quin cecidissent. 
Tipoteos AguoPaggaver ovn anéyva pn ov Bonteiv, 
Timotheos non recusavit quin Ariobarzani subveniret, 

Timotheus did not refuse to assist Ariobarzanes. 
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After decoy, alozqoy, aleyon, avontoy, advvatoy, nolln avon 
gory, and aloyvvopes, which all imply a negative notion, viz. dis- 
approbation, the Infinitive is generally negatived in the same way, as 
xolln avota py ovzl fy ce xal tavroy HyeicGas tO éxl xaor 
toig Copac: xaddog, it is great folly not to consider beauty in 
all objects as one and the same. 
M7 ov is also found with participles depending on negative ex- 
pressions, as (Soph. Oed. Tyr. 12.) 
Svoalyntog yao av elny, corevde w7] OF xatointEelgay Edoay, 
I should be ruthless, if I did not pity sach a suppliant posture. 
e. Ov 7 is almost restricted to the future Indicative, and to the 
aorist of the Subjunctive Group taken in a future sense (§. 41. a.). 
In the second person singular, the future indicative is pointed inter- 
rogatively with ov j7, and is a strong prohibition, as 
ov pn pivagnoers Fymyv; don't keep playing the fool. 
The explanation lies in the peculiar function of ov used interrogatively 
(§. 48. e.), thus 
ov Aadnosts; you'll speak, will you not? i. e. you shall speak. 
ov pw AaAnoetg; you'll not-speak, i. e. you'll be silent, will you not? 


f. After comparatives with 7 ‘than’, an ov, which cannot be 
translated in English, is sometimes used as if to mark the inequality or 
discord existing between the two terms of the comparison. Generally, 
a negative precedes in the first term of the comparison, but not al- 
ways, as (Thuc. III. 36. 4.) 
poy to Bovlevpa ...20dLy Olny SiapPeiga: 7 ov tovs alzéovs, 
it is a cruel decree to destroy a whole city rather than the guilty. 
In French and Italian also, there is a redundant negative after com- 
paratives when a verb follows them, as 


il n’ écrit pas mieux cette année-ci qu'il n’ en faisait l'année passée. 
io scrivo pit che io non parlo, I write more than I speak. 


§. 49. Greek Particles. a. The familiar wéy and 
dé apart, which serve as conjunctions (§. 54.), many 
primitive adverbs in Greek serve merely to indicate the 
relative importance of words or clauses, the degree of 
the speaker’s asssurance in uttering them, or some other 
feature of the animus loquentis, which, for the most part, 
we convey to the hearer by suitable modulations of the 
voice or gestures, and suggest to the reader by under- 
lining in manuscript, or by étalics in print. Thus 4, uyv, 
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and the enclitic ros asseverate; 4 wxv being common in 
oaths, #ro: in contrasts. The enclitics weg, perhaps an 
abbreviation of weg/, and ye intensify, as 

me@tov weéQ, quite the first; plvovia weg, for a very little; 

eymye TAvtTA YLyyMono, equidem haec censeo; 

Ov yé, you at any rate; og yé, utpote qut. 

b. The enclitic vv» ‘therefore’, peculiar to poetry, 
must be distinguished from the temporal viv ‘now’, al- 
though viv itself is sometimes illative (Jelf. §. 719. 2.). 
Homer’s enclitic vv, used in asseveration, is another 
form of the same word. Nwy and qdy are related as 
nunc and jam, vvy properly denoting the present, and 
70y the immediate past or the immediate future, like 
the French fout @ Vheure. Nvv however is also found 
referring to the past and future, as well as to the 
present, like our own phrase just now, which answers 
for all three, and, when referring to past or future time, 
represents the force of 704. From the temporal meaning 
of #0n is derived a local one, as (Thuc. IIL 95. 1.) 

Doxevory 737 duogos % Bowwrla forty. 
Boeotia is exactly conterminous with the Phocians. 

c. 4n, perhaps an abbreviation of 4d, emphasizes 
all sorts of words, both alone and in combination with 
yé, 88 

fva 37 y inst that; povos 37, all alone; als 87, one only; 

telc 07, thrice at any rate; yeaqea ye o7, I do write. 
Interrogative words are often emphasized by ré, soré, 
dea, ovy, On, wyv, yao. Hence the Homeric tin7; = 
tixote; why? — which exactly corresponds to the Eng- 
lish vulgarism in ‘what ever was the cause of that?’ 

d. The illative force of &o« is that which it acquired 
last, the successive stages being marked by the mean- 
ings, exactly, straightway, therefore. In Attic prose, dea 
is uniformly illative, as 

tavra axovoas, 6 Kveog éxatonto aga toy wnoos, 

on hearing this, Cyrus accordingly strack his thigh. 

The post-Homeric aga, equivalent to the Epic 7 6a, num?, 
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is interrogative (§. 94.); though in Attic poetry it is 
sometimes used for dea (Jelf §. 789. b. Obs.). 


e. But the proper use of the Greek particles, as 
these small adverbs are called, cannot be learned by 
rules any more than can the proper use of the Italian 
pure, or the German tvobl: only by careful and extensive 
reading is it possible to realise their force. 


Obs. 1. “4y Potential. The potential particle &» may be dis- 
tinguished from the conjunction ay ‘if by this, that, whereas the 
latter introduces its clause, the former, except in short parentheses, 
as ay tic gain, ‘one might say’, does not. Usually &» potential 
stands beside the word which it qualifies, yet it is often attracted 
into juxtaposition with the most emphatic word standing at the head 
of the clause: for examples, see §. 45. Obs. 1. “Ay potential is 
sometimes omitted where it might be used, and sometimes repeated 
unnecessarily; in either case, the difference is one not of meaning, 
but of perspicuity or emphasis. 


Obs. 2. “4y with forms of the Subjanctive Group. The 
particle @» with forms of the Subjunctive Group affects the meaning 
not of the verb, but of the Conjunction or relative word introducing 
the clause; and it does so very much as the English suffix - ever affects 
the meaning of the words to which it is appended, i. e. the reference 
is distributed indefinitely by the addition of ay, as 


o¢ who, O¢ ay whoever; Ore when, Oray whenever; 
Emg axéPave, till he died (exact limit of time when); 
fag av axoPary, till he die (unknown limit of whensoever). 


Obs. 8. Particles never beginning a Clause. These are, 
besides a&» potential, gq illative, av (poetic avre), avdeg (Ionic 
avrg), yao, yé, Gat, dé, dy (except in Hom. and Pind.), d7Ge, 
d7jra, the poetic Gv, the Epic x2, pév, pévror, pny, vv illative, 
vy Epic, ovy, xé9, té, tol, tocyvy. When these particles affect 
a single word, they stand immediately after it: when they affect a 
whole clause, they stand after the first or second word in it. 


§. 50. Derivative Adverbs. a. The termination -a¢ - 


of adverbs derived from adjectives is an old ablative 
(§. 12.): but practically the adverb can always be ob- 
tained from the genitive plural of the adjective by 
changing final » into ¢, and this empirical mode of 
derivation gives also the accentuation of the adverb, 
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which is always the same as that of the genitive plural 
of the adjective, as pliwy pllws, xalayv xaldc. As such 
adverbs generally adopt for their comparative degree the 
acc. sing. neuter, and for their superlative the acc. plur. 
neuter of the corresponding adjectives, so the positive 
degree of adverbs is sometimes expressed by the acc. 
neuter of the adjective, as 
Sing. tocoy and rooms, tantum, so much; 
péya Body, to cry aloud: 6&0 ogas, to see keenly; 
Ov, xanxov Ofer, to smell sweetly, badly; 2odv much. 
Plur. xolia, ovyva, wunva, frequently. 


6b. The oblique cases of nouns and pronouns, but 
especially the accusative, furnish a great number of 
adverbs, as 


Gen. éxtmodijs, on the surface; avrov, just here, just there; 
EEnjs (Hom. é&eéqs), in a row; owow, together. 
Dat.* se, early in the year; xousdq7, with care, thoroughly; 
zédot, on the ground; aprofd, without reward; 
oye, on high; xavtaxaoy, altogether; 
auayt, amoyel, awaxnct, auaynrec, without fighting. 
Acc. axpny, directly; aoyny, at allt; warny, in vain; 
dinny, like; dwosav, Swrlyny, xooixa, gratis; 
avapavdoy, avapardc, openly; xevpdny, xqvpda, secretly ; 
ayedndor, in droves; Botevdoy, in clusters; xgarog, strongly; 
G, &, wherefore; rovto, éxeivo, therefore; xégag, lastly. 
The adverbial use of the accusative neuter, both singular 
and plural, of pronouns demonstrative and interrogative, 
is frequent in Greek: 
tt Bovierae Kogos juiv yonotas; 
for what purpose does Cyrus wish to employ us? 


QUTIA THUTA nal VOY FXO NAA GE, 
for this very reason am I now come to you. 


* Dative here includes the Locative and Instrumental 
cases which have coincided with it: see §§. 14. 15. c., where 
also additional examples will be found. 

+ In this sense, aez7jv is used only of actions, and 
these negatived: in other connexions, ovdéy tz = not at all, as 

cox47y unde efor, not having received it at all; 
Buoleds ayatog ovdév te diapége: ayafod nates, 
a good king differs not at ali from a good father. 
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Here may be mentioned also the adverbs formed by the 
suffixes -Gevy -8: -de, because these correspond to the 
three oblique cases of the Greek noun (§. 11. c.). 

c. The correlated adverbs illustrate most of the above 
formations : 


Direct Indirect 

Interrog. Indef.* Anterrog. Demonstrative - Relative 
moter wotév oxotey éxeiGer evcevdsy ésdivde OPcy 
0” Ov O7ov exec eravta evade ov 
or sot oxo dxsice évtavda éxPade of 

7] 2) 137] THUTY yde | 7 

OG Tog OFS TOG ovrtms ode ag as 
OTe MOTE ONOTE OTE ore 
menvinee onnyina tyvinc THVEKAD TO tnvexads vine 
MOCKS OXOCAKLS TOORHLS TOCAYTaxE Ooaxts 


The difference between here and there, hence and thence, 
hither and thither is not always marked in Greek: the 
context alone shews whether éyrev@ev means hence or 
thence, and whether évrat@a means here or there, or, like 
these English words, hither or thither. In Attic prose, 
évGade means here or there commonly; but in poetry 
sometimes hither or thither. 
ad. The forms @v@a, &vGev illustrate the transition of 

demonstrative words into the relative meaning (§. 4.): 
originally demonstrative, both these words are relative 
in Attic prose,f meaning respectively where, whence, and 
occurring as demonstratives in only a few phrases, 
mostly in 

fvfa Oy, just there; EyPey nal EyHev, on this side and on that. 
The same thing is illustrated by the forms 

@s, thus, so; ag, how, as, that. 

Both are the adverbial form of the originally demon- 
strative and afterwards relative Sg 7 6 (§. 30.); but, 
while wg remains demonstrative, a¢ has become relative. 


* No indefinite, whether declinable (8. 27. ), or indeclinable 
as above, can begin a clause (§. 49. Obs. 
+ So, the German demonstrative da has become relative. 
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Even ag, however, is accented when postpositive, as 
Se0g Ge, ‘like a god’. In Attic prose, otras is used 
instead of ws, except in the phrases sal Go, ovd we, 
and in these w¢ is sometimes written with the circumflex 
oc. As augmentative, o¢ is found with some adverbs 
in the positive degree, as well as with superlatives (§. 23. 
Obs. a.), as 
@¢ dina, in very truth; mg érégm¢, quite differently. 

But with quantitative adverbs, w¢ has the same modifying 
force which it has with numerals, as 


ag TavU, Oo pala, og él ro wolv, for the most part; 
ag wives pwodiora, about five at most. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


Prepositions are indeclinable words interpreting the case- 
endings of the Noun (§. 11. Obs.). 


§. 51. Prepositions ~ Adverbs. a. All the pre- 
positions properly so called, i. e. all the prepositions 
which are compounded with verbs, ixéo excepted, occur, 
like our own before and after, as local adverbs; and they 
all existed as adverbs before they were used as pre- 
positions. The adverbial use of them is most frequent 
in Homer and Herodotus, as 
wélaveg sf ayo Boreves qoay, and black grapes were thereon. 
weQt xQo yao fyzst Bvey, for round in front he slew with his spear. 

The prepositions and verbs which form compounds 
in Attic stand apart in early Greek, the preposition 
almost always, contrary to the English collocation, pre- 
ceding the verb. This tmesis, when it does occur in 
Attic, is effected by only a single particle or other 
smal] word: 


(ll. 1. 67.) ao hovyov auoveat, to ward off destruction; 
(Eur. Hec. 1172.) éx de xndioas, and leaping forth. 
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Sometimes a verb, mstead of being itself repeated, is 
recalled by the preposition which accompanied it being 
repeated, as (Herod. VIIL 33.) 

Kera piv Exaveay Jovpov xoliv, xata dt Xagadeny, 

They burnt down Drymos city, and down (they barnt) Charadra. 
Sometimes, on the other hand, the verb is alone repeated, 
even though it had been incorporated with the preposition 
into one word, as (Plat. Phaed. p. 59. B.) 

xagny ual 6 Kotdfovloc. .. nv 2 ual Kejoxxoc, 

and Critobulus was present . . . Clesippus too was (there). 

6. Besides the prepositions properly so called, there 
are others called tmproper, as never being compounded 
with verbs. Such are 

avev (poet. diza, zeels), without; &zgs, Bézec, antil; 

petatv, between; évexa, on account of; xly9, except; 

avew, above; xara, below; fom, within; fo, without. 
To these may be added as many of the adverbs denved 
from nouns no longer existing (§. 50. b.) as govern a 
case (§. 82. c.); also the cases of nouns still existing 
used prepositionally, as 


@txny, after the manner of; yagev, for the sake of; xvxlo, round. 


Obs. 1. Anastrophe in Prepositions. Prepositions in com- 
position always precede the other constituent part of the compound 
word. Out of composition however, with the exception of aug, avd, 
avti, Sta, 2Q0, they sometimes follow their cases, and then the dis- 
syllabic prepositions have their accent thrown back by what is called 
anastrophe, as (Eur. Med. 925.) 

céxvoy tovde évvovpévn xége, thinking of these children. 
The postposition of prepositions is chiefly poetic; in Attic prose, it 
occurs only with wzegf governing the genitive. When a preposition 
governs a substantive and an adjective in concord, it may stand either 
before both or between the two, the latter being the more poetic 
collocation, as 


payn ev xvdievecoy, in glorious fight; 

Boas éxi vias, to the swift ships. 
In English interrogative and relative clauses, the preposition may be 
placed after its case, in order to stand nearer tbe verb with which 
it is loosely in composition, as 
What pen did you write with? The pen which you wrote with yesterday: 
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not to mention interrogative, relative, and demonstrative componnds, 
like wherewith, therewith. “Ent, Ext, pita, maga, xége, 0x0, 
with the accent thrown back, when governing no case, are contracted 
forms of Eveor, Extots, wéteot, xageots, mEQLeoTs, UXEOTL. “Ava 
and déa, with the accent thrown back, are respectively a contracted 
form of avdornoe ‘get up’, and the accusative of Zeve. 


Obs. 2. Prepositional Phrases. Prepositions form a great many 
adverbial phrases both without the article and with it, as 

ave Aoyor, proportionally; ava wéeog, év wéoet, in turn; 
o7c0 otouatos, by heart; é« zaédmv, from childhood; 
70 tOv TEOPAvovs, by TO QPaAveon, openly ; 
éx tov avrouctov, spontaneously ; 2x tov adcxov, unjustly; 
dy tH dopalec, safely ; éy xateo, in time; _ 
dy xeocdn xs wéges, into the bargain; ae Erotuov, promptly; 
rs axgoodox7 tov , unexpectedly; é° aUpotega, both ways; 
ox aVTOPOQO, in the very act; bx’ tow, in the same way; 
én} , BOOPAoLos , on pretence; éml ce _exgotega, lengthways; 
nor _Odlyor, in a small degree; ROTC wxolv, in a great degree; 
ROLTOE £0 loyveoy, violently; zag Eavtov, from one’s own resources ; 
age wodog, on the spot; mQ0¢ avayany, necessarily ; 
ovy to nacho, , honourably ; tO a20 tovde, henceforth; 
ro nad éavroy, for one’s own part: to 2@0 tovrov aforetime. 


CONJUNCTIONS. 


Conjunctions are indeclinable connectives of words and 
clauses. 


§. 52. Coordinating Conjunctions. Coordination 
being the primitive structure of language, the coordinat- 
ing conjunctions were the earliest. They comprise all 
copulatives and disjunctives; adversatives excepting dums, 
which properly belongs to the apodosis of a concessive 
sentence; yag among causal conjunctions; and illatives 
excepting wore. In the use of conjunctions, as in that 
of 6 9 to (§§. 3. 4.), clauses coordinate in form are 
often, particularly in the early writers, subordinate in 
meaning, as 

(il. VI. 148.) alia 3é 8 vay 


tnleBowoa pier, Eagos & éniylyvetae GeN° 
but the greening wood puts forth others, when spring-time comes. 
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(Thuc. I. 50. 6.) “Hén 8& nv dpé . .. nal of KogivOro ége- 
xtyng xovurvayv éxoovorto, and it was now late, when the 
Corinthians suddenly backed water. 
On the same principle, in all stages of the language,' 
xat after words implying likeness answers to as, the 
indeclinable English relative: 
yvapos yomune Ouolats nal ov, 
I entertain the same opinions as you. 


Obs. Most profuse is the Greek language in the use of con- 
junctions. The neglect of them, called aovrdetor, hardly occurs in 
prose, except in the case of éegjynotg, i. e. when one clause is 
succeeded by another which merely explains it, and may therefore 
be said to stand in apposition to it, as 


slut tug yedoiog latecg’ lauevog meifoy to voonna ole. 
JT am a singular physician; in curing, I make the disease worse. 


§. 53. Copulative Conjunctions. o. The regular 
copulatives are ré and xef, the former following, the 
latter preceding the word it introduces. When not a 
single word is introduced, but a phrase or clause, the 
former follows, the latter precedes the first word. Coor- 
dination is fully marked by using the copulative con- 
junctions in pairs: 

wat... wel, te... nad, te... cé, both... and. 

A more intimate connection is expressed by té... xaé 
than by té... té xatl...xal, and the most intimate 
of all is expressed when ré and xo¢é immediately succeed 
each other, as 
aelol te nal fnxecg, both infantry and cavalry. 

Note the formula xa/...té.., nat, ‘And besides. . 
and’, a 

Kal 78n ce nv augl dyoeay xijPovoay, nal xinotov 7» 

6 otafpog, And besides it was now about the time of full market, 

and the station was near. 

b. Copulatives may be repeated as often as there. 
are particulars to enumerate, as 

asl yag toe Egug te piln, wodepot te, woyae te, 
for strife is always welcome to thee, and wars, and fights. 
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nxollovg dn ctépPerqay xal léovreg, xal xaxoor, xa 
wagdaderg, lions, and boars, and panthers had already destroyed 
Many. 
In English, and is commonly put with only the last 
member of a series, but in Greek each particular is 
commonly introduced by a conjunction. In the case of 
adjectives, when the series consists of only two, one of 
the adjectives is commonly subordinated to the other, as 


TO meMtOY xaloy neayuc', the first honourable action. 


But zodiol, even when subordinate in sense, is usually 
coordinate in form, as 
olla nal xola fgya, Many honourable actions. 


In poetry and oratory, asyndeton is not infrequent, 
forming an element of dignity in the Epic style, and 
of passion in the Lyric. 

c. Purely Epic are nuév .. . ndé (8. 56. Obs. b.). 
The use of té without xal, though very common in Epic 
and in tragedy, is rare in prose. Kaf is the stronger 
of the two, and is often used to introduce only the last 
and most important member of a series, the preceding 
members having been united by ré, as (Thuc. I. 3. 2.) 


EGvn ta te cide nual co Ielacyinoy, 
other nations and especially the Pelasgic. 


Hence the phrase Glas te xal ‘especially’, (lit.) ‘both 
otherwise and’. 


Obs. 1. Té as Suffix. a. The transition of words originally 
demonstrative into the relative meaning (§§. 8. 80.) was facilitated 
by the early use of cé with demonstratives; for et is == qui. 

© nono, 4 On may poyns ext fide neloee 
dalpay nuetéeng, 0 té wor Brow ExBale zergds, 
alas! in very deed there is a god frustrating the counsels of our war, and 
he (or one who) has struck the bow from my hand (Il. XV. 467. 468.). 
Give yoo apredloy xoraus ninovee orxac, 
pensar Og t wxa géov éxédacce ye~voas. 
for be rushed o’er the plain like a full river, a torrent which, 
swiftly flowing, has whelmed the bridges (Il. V. 87. 88.). 


A relative meaning having thus been associated with 6 and os, they 
retained it even when té came to be dropped. In other forms, bow- 
ever, té adhered as a permanent suffix; witness the Attic 


I 


Sor’ when; Fore = os Gee, 7 
As i e of saffixed te '5 
in Homer, 


whoever obeys the gods, him they hear t 
es of what has bees illustrated atready (§- 52-), "2 
rdination and sabordination i= the forms of language 


These are exampl 
of the former. 


the mixture of coo 
during the emergence of 


, you too Bratas! 


and in the phrase sixeg tes xa 


goueq sal al Zlles cézvor apelnetons - - - 
4 ail sapoocern xal 7] Zyngatera %- - 2. 


6 Sangarns eimeg tis NO x 
j. e. according to Greek derotns, ‘Socrates more than any other man. 
In this way too, ag... wat, and apa .-- 
of simul ae in respe d of meaning, 3S 

Go de Edoter airois, xat 2zmQovr svdus, 

simul ac decretam est ab iis, continuo discedebant, 

and when they had resolved, they also forthwith departed. 


§. 54. Incressively Copulative Formulae. These are 
formed with the aid of the adversative alice thus: 
od povor, od povoy Ste, ovy oF a Ste, OvZ OF pr 570s, 
oby olov, OVZ 50%, --- Gila, chica xof, not only . . - but also. 
The construction is elliptical wherever Sr. or Onms 18 
used, a8 
ob} povoy Ste &vdQES llc nab yovaines Owdifovtat, 
not only men but women too are arming; 
where ore may be accounted for by the ellipsis of eyo 
before Gtt, ows. The Greek ody ote is paralleled by the 
Italian ov che; compare 
ovy te Exgecer air’ eqvyer, 


rispetto non che ad una parte, m 
respect not only to one part, but to all the thing 


he not only trembled, but he fled; 
a a tutle le cose insieme, 
s together. 
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Obs. 1. Ovy Gt... alla adversative, In the above ex- 
amples, the clause introduced by adda is augmentative of the clause 
receding: sometimes however it is truly adversative, and then ovy 
ove and its equivalents may be rendered ‘not only not’, as 
ovy Ore Eqpuyev, &12’ évixnoev, not that he fled, but that he 
conquered i. e. 
not only did he not flee, but he conquered. 


This is always the meaning of ovy Ste and its synonymes when the 
second clause is negatived by ovdé ‘not even’, as 


un Omg dozeiodas ev Gvdyo, 11’ odd defovoFat HévvacPe, 
not only could you not dance, but you could not even stand upright. 


Obs. 2. Ody tt == Nedum. When the incressive verb stands 
first, ovy Gre or some one of its equivalents introducing the second 
clause, and aja being omitted altogether, ovy oze and its equi- 
valents correspond to the Latin nedum, ‘not to say’, ‘not to mention’, 
‘let alone’, as 


Epuyer, ovy Oxag Exgecey, he fled, not to mention his trembling. 
azonotoy xal yuvouskl, un Or dvdocaw, 

useless even to women, let alone men. 

Here again compare the Italian: i fortissimi uomini non che le 
tenere donne, hanno gia molte volte vinti —‘ the strongest men, not to 
mention the delicate ladies, have already ,many a time , conquered’. 
Other Greek equivalents of nedum are pytorye On, un tl ye On, 
and oyoly ye. 


§. 55. <Adversative Conjunctions. «a. The most 
common adversatives are pév... dé Instead of using 
the cumbrous equivalents, ‘on the one hand’, ‘on the 
other hand’, where these would be ineleganf in English, 
it is better either to leave them untranslated, or to 
render their force in some other way, as 

moog uty tovg pilovs glia, meds & eyBeovs fyhea, 
towards friends friendship, towgrds enemies enmity; 

aloyoov éocuy ef bya uty tovg xdvovg, vusic SE wydd tovs 
Adyous avroy avé—sote, it is a shame if, whilst I bear their 
unjust actions, you shall not put up with even their words. 


TeatOY wey ... &mecta dé, at first indeed . . . but afterwards; 
évcabta wey .. enei dé, here indeed . . . . but there; 
mote wey ..... mote d2, sometimes..... at other times; 
Ove wey... Ove 62, mow ........ again ; 

Tote fev . 1... cote de, atone time ... . at another; 

O wey... ee. 0 68, this man... ... that man; 


tT ev . 1. ta Oé, partly ....... partly. 
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The opposition expressed by pwév... dé seldom amounts 
to contradiction as in the following passage from Plato: 
nav uty Bovly Ext gray, Exonuog elps ool magézery axo- 
noevopevog’ éawy Be Boviy, ov éuol wagaoze, 
if you wish to question farther, I am ready to afford you an answer; 
but if otherwisé, then answer you me. 

b. In a series of clauses, uév goes with the first, 
and dé with all the others, in which case the adversative 
force is weakened into the merely copulative.* Without 
uéy preceding, dé occurs in @ variety of senses, but, and, 
now, for, its interpretation in each instance depending 
on the relation to each other of the clauses connected 
by it, as 
(Matth. I. 18.) Too de Incov Xecrod 4 yévynorg ovtag HP, 

Now the birth of Jesus Christ was on this wise. 
(Aesch. Pr. 817.) éxpavPave’ oyoly 82 xlelov 7 Delo wagecti por, 
hear me out; for I have more leisure than I want. 
Redundant dé in the apodosis of a conditional sentence 
in Homer has the same significance for the history of 
the language as redundant ré (§. 53. Obs. 1. b.). It 
might be translated then in I. I. 137. 
ef dé xe wn domo, éym 8é nev avtog Elopae, 
but if they give it me not, then I myself will take &c. 
Without dé following, wéy occurs adverbially as a weaker 
form of uyv (Doric and Epic wey) ‘surely’, ‘indeed’. 

Obs. Substitutes for dé. a. ‘Aida ‘but’, though distinguished 
from the pronoun by its accent, is yet derived from GAdog, a re- 
ference to which explains the phrase add’ 7 ‘except’, used after 
negative clauses, and after interrogative clauses implying a negation, as 

Goyvoroy wey ovn Ey, GAL’ 7 pinoy tt, 

Money I have not, other than some little. 
Elliptical forms worth noting are ov poy aida, ov pévroe adic, 
ov yao addcd, the last being the most frequent in Attic, and all 
meaning no indeed but, or simply yet, as (Xen. Cyr. I. 48.) 


* The opposite phenomenon, that of the copulative xe. 
used adversatively, so frequent in the New Testament, part- 
icularly in the writings of Matthew and Peter, is deemed a 
Hebraism, as (Matth. XI. 17.) 

nvinoapey viv, nal ovn coynoacPe , 
we piped unto you, bué ye danced not. 
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6 lxxos alates ele yovata, xal pixgov uausivoy Efereazy- 
Atoey* ov pry ail éxépesvey 0 Kugog polis xa, 

the horse falls on its knees, and almost threw even him over its 
neck; yet Cyrus stuck on though with some difficulty. 


The ellipsis would seem to be that of 6 fmxog é€etgaynlscev be- 
tween ov pay and alld, which would give the full sense, ‘the horse 
did not indeed throw him over its neck, but Cyrus stuck on &c.” 
In exhortations, questions, and answers, the force of alla is often 
sofficiently rendered by well placed first, as 
mevgnoar all’ ypusig ye, well, try you at any rate; add 7 geo- 
veig; well, do you really think? alia Bovilopcs, well, I consent. 

b. Ad and its compounds. Av was originally a local adverb, 
as in av ggvery, ‘to drag backwards’, and then acquired both a 
temporal and an adversative force, like the English again, as ‘he 
said this again i. e. a second time’, and ‘he again said this i. e. 
he on the other hand’. In Homer, it is generally accompanied by 
é¢ when referring to a previous péy. From av are formed avte, 
avis, avtis, avdtag, and drag, the first three having all the 
meanings of the simple av, and the last two having only the force 
of dila. Ad, adtag, and atag always begin a clause, and usually 
introduce something unexpected. 

c. Mévtor is, like wév, the former of its two elements, both 
adversative and adverbial; as adversative, meaning ‘however’, as an 
adverb, ‘certainly’, used in strong protestations. 

d. "Owms, though distinguished by its accent from the adverb 
Gudg ‘equally’, is yet like it derived from oOwos, ‘one and the same’. 
The original meaning of 6pag would seem to have been ‘all the same’, 
hence ‘nevertheless’. A form of entreaty is @42° Owag, ‘but yet do!’ 
And in the dramatists, especially Euripides, @12 Gog often ends a 
sentence elliptically, as (Eur. Elect. 753.) 

qjxoven raya tHlodey per, add’ ouos, 
I too heard it, at a distance truly, but yet (I heard it). 


§. 56. Disjunctive Conjunctions. a. Positive dis- 
junction is effected as follows, 
Ho... %, Are... Are (Homeric), either . . . or; 
jtoc*® ... 7, either surely... or; 4... 4tot, either... or surely. 
These conjunctions do not necessarily go in pairs: they 
also occur singly; and they may be repeated any number 
of times. 


* This Attic 7tor must not be confounded with the Epic 
HroL == 7) tor, assuredly. 
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b. Hypothetical disjunction is effected as follows, 
elce .... ise, efte ..-- iE 7] . elce (poetic), 
ef... eice, favre... fav te, VTE. - NY TE, 
dv ce .. . vec, all meaning whether . . or, be it . . be it. 


ce. Negative disjunction is effected as follows, 
obre .. . ovre, pyre... pyre, neither . . . BOF; 
obd: .. . od, pd . . . pndé, bat not . . - nor yet. 

y . ee OUTe, RO... . DOF; ovte ..ov, neither . . nor; 
ocdd . . ovce, but met. . nor; ovre . . owdé, neither . - nor yet. 
The compounds of py are to be used wherever the 
nature of the sentence would require negation by py 
(§. 48.). It is important to mark the difference between 
ofte .. . oite, and ovd? ... ovdé The first ovdé is - 
always continuative, also not, and not, but not, as the 
sense may require; whereas the first otre makes no 
reference to what precedes. Then the second ovdé, nor 
yet,is more forcible than the second otre, nor simply. 

The negatively disjunctive forms may also be re- 
peated any number of times. The only ones that often 
occur singly are ovdé, wndé, and they do so both as true 
conjunctions and as adverbs. As conjunctions, they have 
a continuative and more or less strongly adversative 
force, as 

ovd” dea ctaye lav yiOnoey Azileve, 
but truly, seeing these two, Achilles did not rejoice; 
Solem ot 8? Bingty, by frand, (but) not by force. 
As adverb, ovdé == ne . . . quidem, ‘not even’. 
bi Obs. Copulatives ~ Disjunctives. a. Disjunctives are com- 
ined with copulatives im the following formulae, 


obre ... 2, te .... o0dé, ovre .. . nat (rare), 
eee ns + ts ovre ... 08, ovde .. . xa. 

- G. ovte calla olpet naxdsg elvar ev. ) 

o > ma > ° QeaxOS ovegos te 
xtor av avtgnxer, I don’t think myself a bad sa in other 
respects; and 1 should think myself least of all men envious. 
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6. In Epic, and sometimes in tragedy, 4 with wéy, dé suffixed 
becomes copulative, so that 
Huey... nds =xnal... xa/, both... and, 
é8& being used for 7d where the metre requires it. This formation 
of copulatives from disjunctives will appear less strange, if it be 
considered that, in English, ‘either . . . or’ is sometimes in effect 
equivalent to ‘both . . . and’: thus ‘I can teach either Latin or Greek’, 
differs from ‘I can teach both Latin and Greek’ merely in the aspect 
under which the particulars are presented, which is alternative in the 
former, and cumulative in the latter. Accordingly, it is often in- 
different whether yuéw .. . 40é¢ in Homer be translated by copu- 
latives or disjunctives, (Il. IV. 258.) 
juev evi wtolgum, 70° ailotm éxl Eeym, 
iy éy dal’, a. . 4. 
both in war, and in other work, and at the banquet, or 
whether in war, or in other work, or at the banquet, when &c. 


§. 57. Causal Conjunctions. A clause assigning the 
reason of a preceding statement is introduced by yag 
‘for’ (§. 49. Obs. 3.), as 

Aéye* ov yao olofa, speak, for you know. 

Very often, especially in Herodotus, the ydg clause 
precedes that containing the statement for which a reason 
is assigned; and then, if the Greek order be preserved 
in the translation, yae is translated since, as. Thus 
(Herod. VI. 102. 5.) 

xal, Wy yao 6 Magatay énxirndeadracoy yooiov tig ‘Artinngs 

pinrevoa ... & TOTO opLor xatnyséeto Inxlag, 

and, since Marathon was the most suitable place in Attica for 

entering with cavalry, Hippias landed at this part of it. 
But yee is not always causal: being compounded of yé, 
verily, and dea, its force is often merely continuative 
and emphatic, and is variously rendered, as 

nal yao, and in fact; cf ye; quid enim? it must be. 


8. 58. [lative Conjunctions. The conclusion from 
a preceding statement is introduced by ovv, dea, tolvuy, 
toryag, toryagror, all in the sense of therefore by what- 
ever other word they may be translated, as 
OUTM KOLvdY TL Qa yao xal linn daxeva eory, 
thus then tears are common to joy and grief. 
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Ovv, cea and rolvuy stand generally second, never first: 
on the other hand, totyeg generally begins the clause, 
and ToLycetoL always. The illative force neither of ovr 
nor of dea was fully developed till after Homer. He, 
as well as Pindar, uses ovv chiefly after pronouns and 
conjunctions, to fortify their meaning (§. 30. Obs. c¢.). 


Obs. Ovxovy ~ ovn0dy. Used without interrogation, ovxovy 
am ‘therefore not’, ovxovy =m ‘therefore’, the accent being on that 
element in each word which gives character to the meaning, as 


ovxovy alozoos gpavy év ols ye des, 
£0 then you will not show yourself base in whatever you do; 
Ovx0vY UmdloLxoy dovievety, so then slavery awaits us. 


The disappearance of all negative meaning from ovxovy is accounted 
for by supposing that its normal use had formerly been interrogative, 
in which case ovx0vy; == nonne?, and that the interrogative mean- 
ing which yielded easily (§. 48. e.) a positively illative one, had 
been at length overlooked. Ovxovy is never interrogative now, un- 
less indeed an interrogative tura be given to the translation of it when 
used ironically: ovxovy however is used interrogatively and answers 
to nonne, as 

ovxovy yélasg 7dscr0g elo EyPoovg yslay; 

is it not then the sweetest laughter, laughing at one’s enemies? 


It is a peculiarity of Herodotus to express a virtually conditional clause 
by ovxa» used interrogatively, as (Herod. IV. 218. 10.) 


Ovxoy Norjoete tavta; Tueig .. . 7 exlelpouey cHy yoOony, 
wil you not do these things? we shall either leave the 
i. e if you shall aot do these things, § country &c. 


§. 59. Subordinating Conjunctions. The function 
of subordinating conjunctions is to connect dependent 
clauses with a principal one, the dependent clauses so 
connected being either substantival or adverbial (§. 1. 
Obs. 4.). Here follows a list of the conjunctions which 
introduee these two kinds of clauses respectively: 


Substantival Clauses stating 
fact, Ott, ws, that; question, woregoy, ef, whether; fear, un, lest. 


Adverbial Clauses stating 
place, G@ev and other relative adverbs of place (§. 80. ¢.); 
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time, Gte and other relative adverbs of time (§. 50. c.); 
Otay and the other corresponding forms in -ay, 
éxel, éxedn, éxeay, enxny, éxav, éxerdav, og, when; 
xotv, before; pea, Ems, gore, until; 
way, onag, how; reason, Ott, Otott, Gtoxeg, Grote wee, because; 
condition, ef, av, iv, &v, if; aim, oped, ya *, wg, Org, in order that; 
result, mote, so that. 


Obs. 1. Relative Adverbs. a. A relative pronoun is, so to 
speak, a declinable conjunction, because every relative word conjoins 
clauses. Relative adverbs therefore, including those called indirectly 
interrogative (§. 50. c.), which are compound relatives also (§. 30. b.), 
do the work of conjunctions. “Oze was originally an accus. sing. | 
neuter, like Homeric 6, which is often equivalent to Ore declarative, 
as (Il. I. 120.) 

Aevooets yao tO ye mavreg, O por yégag Eoyetar addy, 

for ye all see this ¢hat my reward goes elsewhere. 
Even Ogea is supposed to have originated in 6 ga, after the model 
of Ott ga, which occurs. 

b. Of the Greek equivalents for Because, ore is the weakest, 
dtoxeg and diots meg the strongest. When declarative ore came to 
be used causally, dea ‘on account of’ was prefixed, just as we say 
in that, for that, in the sense of because. Compare also with duote 
the Modern Greek dia vo ‘in order that’, in which dta strengthens 
a truncated form of fva, exactly as in deote it strengthens Ot. 

ce. The variety of conjunctional power in wg is extraordinary; 
it answers to 


where, in the later Doric; when, like our temporal as, how; 


that, declarative, ‘I say that &c.’; causal, seeing that, as; 
that, final, in order that; that, consequential, so that. 


Obs. 2. Eé and its Compounds. E/ was used first of time, 
which explains how some of its compounds acquired a causal meaning: 
émet quum, éxeidn quoniam, el ye siquidem. 

Curtius supposes that ged arose from the coalescence of two temporal 
correlates, thus 

ef eidev, éxcl yyvm, when he saw, (thereupon) then he knew; 
and that the coalescence of the conditional correlates ef and a» into 
éay was in like manner due to their quasi-juxta-position in brief col- 
loquial sentences. However this may be, it is noteworthy that none 
of the compounds in -ay are causal, and that all of them can be 
used only with forms of the Subjunctive Group. 


* Some recognise in fve an old Instrumental (§. 15. c.); and 
on that supposition the German damit is its exact equivalent. 
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Obs. 3. Afy = lest. Afs has this meaning after verbs of 
fearing and doubting, a conjunctional use of it which arose out of 
the adverbial. As, after verbs of denying (§. 48. Obs. 4 c.), the 
thing denied is subjoined im English, but im Greek the denial itself; 
so afler verbs of fearing, the thing feared is subjoined in English, 
but im Greek the fear itself under the form of a wish, as in French. 

Gé8oxa pn F184, je crains qu'il ne vienne, 

I fear — let him rot come, i e. lest he come. 
Fears regarding the future are expressed by forms of the Sabjunctive 
Group or of the Optative, according as the verb of fearing itself is 
jn an unaugmented or augmented tense; also sometimes by the future 
Indicative. Fears regarding the past (§. 40. Obs. 1. a.) are expressed 
by the Indicative, as (Thue. Ili. 53. 2.) 


vov 3b pofovpefa pi apporigny cpa jpagrixapes, 
but now we are afraid lest we have missed both at once. 
Mn with Subjunctive Mood forms answers exactly to ze with the 
present and imperfect of the Latin Subjunctive, as 
Sedona pn FLO, vereor ne veniat, I fear lest he come; 
s8edolxery wn ovx EiPor, verebar ne non veniret. 


Sometimes Srz, and in Attic poetry Gxm¢g, precedes py, which both 
proves that the conjunctional force of px was developed out of the 
adverbial, and affords an exact parallel with the French, as 


popettas ... Ore pn xavra ta Eozyata xaby, 
il craint gu’ il ne subisse toutes les extrémités, 
he fears he may suffer the very uttermost. 


INTERJECTIONS. 


Interjections are indeclinable words thrown in to represent 
the emotions of the speaker. 


8. 60. Interjections ~ Adverbs. Interjections are 
for the most part instinctive cries written down; and the 
simplest of them are common to all languages. They 
were classed with adverbs by the ancient Greeks, and 
were first treated of separately by the Roman gram- 
marians, who invented the name interjectio, apparently 
in contrast to prepositio; ponere aptly characterising the 
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use of prepositions as deliberate, jacere aptly charac- 
terising the use of interjections as impulsive. Attempts 
have been made to classify interjections according to 
the emotions they express; but, as it is impossible to 
define satisfactorily the modifications of thought denoted by 
the Greek particles, so it is impossible to define satisfactorily 
the varieties of passion denoted by the interjections. Often 
indeed the same interjection refers to opposite passions, 
oiwot talag, Oh wretched me! ofu’ ag Hdopae, Oh, how I am delighted! 


PART I. SYNTAX OF WORDS. 


§. 61. Concord and Government. One principle 
underlies both concord and government, namely that 
of marking by outward signs inward relations, i. e. in 
Greek of marking by word-endings the relations which 
exist among ideas in the mind. Concord includes all 
constructions in which the substantive, whether subject 
or object, is the magistral word, i. e. gives law to what- 
ever substantives, adjectives, pronouns, verbs belong 
to it, these parts of speech assuming a termination in as 
many particulars as possible like that of the magistral 
substantive. Government again includes all constructions 
in which the substantive, always object in this case, is 
the subservient word, i. e. assumes a form marking its 
dependence on some other substantive, some adjective, 
some verb, or some preposition. In Concord, the sub- 
stantive is, as it were, a syntactical chief, and all his 
followers wear the same badge as himself: in Govern- 
ment, the substantive appears, as it were, in various 
conditions of service, and is dressed each time according 
to the particular function he discharges. Congruity there- 
fore underlies government no less than it underlies concord. 
Thus in 

anxézouat ofvov, 1 abstain from wine, 
anéyouot is said to govern ofvov in the genitive: in real- 
ity, améyopar is followed by the genitive because of a 
congruity subsisting between the force of the genitive 
case-ending, which denotes the relation from, and the 
meaning of améyouat, ‘I keep myself from’. 
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§. 62. Apposition. a. The simplest form of ap- 
position is that of noun with noun: to shew that both 
nouns refer to the same person or thing, they are put 
in the same case, as 

‘Avéqowéda: téxvoy éuov, Andromeda my child. 


b. Apposition however may be predicated; and the 
verbs used for that purpose, and called therefore ap- 
positive verbs, may be thus classified: 


Substantive verbs, elvat, ylyvecPar, UNACQYELY, PUVEL, TUYYAVELY, 
Aayyavery, xvgsiv, xéleoPat, including verbs of seeming to be, 
gatvouot, doxtm, Eorxe. 

Verbs of motion, as otetym, nx, and posture, as forapar, xeipat. 

Passive verbs of naming and deeming, and the active forms, xAva, 
axove, in the sense of ‘I am called or considered’. 

These all take the same case after as before them, be- 

cause what follows them refers to the same person or 

thing as the noun preceding, as 


Elaye teryomotos, he became by lot superintendent of the walls. 
ov wevorns axovoowar éyo, I shall not be called a liar. 


c. The most common exceptions are connected with 
proper names. Names of places, when mentioned along 
with their general designation, city, harbour, &c. often 
submit to regimen, as (Thue. IV. 46. 1.) 

éy to Goer tHS Iotwovn¢, in the mountain of Istone. 

So, (Hor. Od. Ill. 13.) Fons Bandusiae, Bandusian spring. 
Also, when cited merely as names, when forming a list, 
and when repeated for the purpose of more minute de- 
scription, proper names often decline apposition, as 
(Herod. 1. 199. 17.) Mvdirra 0% xadlgovor Apeodirny ‘Acoveror, 

now the Assyrians call Aphrodite Mylitta. 

A nominative, whether of a proper name or not, is often 
found at the beginning of a sentence out of syntactical 
connection with what follows merely because the writer 
began his sentence without foreseeing how it would end, 
as (Xen. An. VII. 6. 37.) 

‘Tusig d& ... vdv dn xatgos spiv doxst eivac; 

You then . . . does it now seem to you to be just the time? 
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If the word placed in apposition to a noun be adjectival 
in nature, then the concord must be in gender and 
number, as well as in case (§. 63.). 


Obs. Peculiarities. a. The particle wg, as, is seldom used 
to interpret apposition: 
7uetg por corre, thou art come (as) my deliverer. 
covg gpllovs pagtveas xagéza, | adduce my friends (as) witnesses. 

b. “Ave, in apposition with the name of an employment, de- 
notes that that employment is not the temporary occupation, but the 
profession of the man, as 

adyng pdvtic, a soothsayer by profession: 
partic alone may denote merely a man who for the time being acts 
as a soothsayer. 

c. Greek syntax allows some appositions which are contrary to 
English usage, viz. that of definite quantities with the general specific- 
ation, and of partitives with the total. The latter, i. e. the apposition 
of a total and its part, technically called the oyjpa xa’ Olov xa 
pégos, whole and part schema, is very common when several part- 
itives refer to the same total: 

acgogodog EEjunovta talavra, a revenue of sixty talents. 
axovomey Opadg... &vlovg oxnvoos év taig olxlac, 
we hear that some of you are quartered in the houses. 
olxlat, al pev zollal éxextoxecay, dllyat de xegujoay, 
most of the houses had fallen, and but few remained. 
By the same schema, a person, generally indicated by a pronoun, and 
a part of his body are put in apposition by the poets, particularly by 
Homer, as 
(Il. XIV. 218.) row ga of Fufale yeqoty, she put it into her hands. 
(Soph. Phil. 1801.) wéPeg we ... zetoa, let go my hand. 


d. One of the words in apposition is sometimes not formally 
expressed, but implied in some other word, often in a possessive ad- 
jective pronoun, as 

ASnvaiog ov xolewme tig peylotns, 
being a citizen of Athens, a city the greatest; 
tapa tov Svornvov xaxa, the ills of unfortunate me. 


e. Words in apposition to a sentence used without the article, 
and not itself representing any particular case, are put in the ac- 
cusative commonly, but sometimes in the nominative, to agree ap- 
parently with the most important noun in the sentence, as 
‘Eléony utavopev, Mevélew lonny xixoay, 
let us slay Helen, (which would be) a bitter grief to Menelaus. 
ovégn piatverce, wodse te Sverdog xal Pedy atipe, our garlands 
are profaned, both a dishonour to the city and an insult to the gods. 
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f. The substantival tz, ‘somewhat’, declines all concord in ap- 
position, as (Gal. Il. 6.) 


ax0 d2 tov Soxovytoy elvat tt, but of those seeming to be somewhat. 


§. 63. Concord of the Adjective with the Noun in 
Gender, Number, and Case. This concord obtains whether 
the adjective be used attributively, or appositively, and 
that with or without predication. Here are examples of 
predicative apposition in all the cases, illustrating also 
the concord of the adjective with its noun, or with a 
personal pronoun representing its noun: 


Ovtog 6 Qos éorl dixcosvrns, This is the definition of justice. 
édéovt0 Kv gov siv oe mod ov , they begged Cyrus to be prompt. 
Aaxedatpoviors aneine vavtars elvae, 

he forbade the Lacedemonians to be sailors. 

Kgoicog évougtey Exvtov selva xnavtov GABtw@raroy, 
Croesus thought himself to be of all men the happiest. 


Not unfrequently, the word in an infinitival clause which 
might be in the genitive or dative through apposition to 
a word in the principal clause, is found in the accusative 
through apposition to the understood subject of the in- 
finitive, as 

ovugeger avtois pllove elvar uddiiov 7 xoleutovg, 

it is their interest to be friends rather than enemies. 

Obs. 1. Difficulties. If one adjective refer to several substan- 
tives, then in the attributive formula, unless perspicuity requires its 
repetition with each, it is placed only with the first, and agrees with 
it alone, as 

cov ayatoy avdoa xad yuvaina Aéyo, 

I mean the good man and woman. 
In the appositive form of attribution (§. 8. b.), the adjective referring 
to several substantives must be plural; and, if the substantives denote 
living creatures, especially persons, it takes their gender if they have 
one in common, and, if they have not, prefers the masculine to the 
feminine, and the feminine to the neuter. If however the substantives 
denote things, the adjective is always neuter if they be of different 
genders, and neuter preferably even when they are both masculine or 
both feminine, the ¢hings being regarded as genderless, as 


7 encNe nal Pvyacno af xaiad, the beautiful mother and daughter; 
yuvaines nal meeced bee noPriwever, women and children sitting; 
tagayad nal orders, GléPora tats noleoty, 

troubles and seditions, (things) ruinous to states. 
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In the predicative formula, the adjective referring to several substan- 
lives is under the same laws as in the appositive formula, with two 
exceptions, viz. that it may agree only with the substantive nearest it, 
or only with the substantive of preeminent importance, as 

Alsi yag toe Equg te plan, wodepol ce, pazal te, 

for contention is always welcome to thee, and wars, and battles; 

cov ayatoy avdga xal yuvaixa eddatwova tivat gnu, 

I say that the good man and woman are happy.. 


Obs. 2. Peculiarities. a. In translating more than, less than, 
the adverbs wieioy or xzléov, weioy or Elarroy, are generally used 
in Attic rather than the corresponding adjectives, as 

toborag aléov 7 Stoztdcovg, more than 200 archers; 
Alvy ov p eiov dvoiv cradiory, H. not less than two stadia (broad). 

6. Such poetic forms as 

éua uyndex Svuov, the woes of my heart, 
are explained by considering xjdea @vuov as forming a complex 
idea, heart-woes. 

c. The adjective is said to be used proleptically, when it de- 
notes, not a quality already predicable of the substantive, but one 
which will become so, when the operation denoted by an accom- 
panying verb has been completed, as (Aesch. Ag. 1247.) 

evpnuoy .. . xolunooy orowa, stop your propitious mouth; 
but the mouth is not propitious, till it has become silent. 


Obs. 8. Exceptions. a. In gender. Besides the instances ac- 
counted for by the usus ethicus (§§. 6. d. 10. Obs. 1.), and those 
which grammarians ascribe in desperation to poetic license or to care- 
lessness (Jelf. §. 390. 1. c. Obs.), the exceptions are twofold, one 
set due to the gradual decay of dual forms, the other accountable 
by the sense-schema (cyjua xara ovvecty). 

The masculine dual of the article, of avTOS, ovtos, £409, udvos, 
auporegor, wareatosg, aésog, and of participles, is often found with 
feminine nouns, as (Plato) 

TOVTM to téyva, these two arts; 
830 twvé sorov L8éc Geyorre nal eyorce, 
there are two governing and leading ideas. 


The substitution of masculine forms for feminine ones was the first 
stage in the gradual decay of the dual number; so that the above 
discords are merely apparent. The inferior power of feminine forms 
to assert themselves appears in the great number of adjectives ending 
in -og -og -ov, and in those, like afw»eog, which fluctuate between 
-0g -0g -o» and -og -a@ -o», 

The sense-schema accounts for all those discords in which the 
adjective or participle takes its gender not from what is said, but 
from what is meant, as 
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pile TEnvOY, dear boy; xovmoy 7 veorngs, youth is a giddy thing; 
To tedy nota Berrag , the magistrates having gone down; 
doPevictegov yuvn avdeos, woman is a frailer thing than man. 


This thing-notion accounts for the neuters auqoregoy auqoteoa, 

ovdstegoy ovdértega, in such examples as (Plat. Rep. I. 349.) | 
fore dé ye, Epny, poormpos te ual ayaosg o adinos, 6 dz 
Oinarog ovdETE Qa, at that rate, said I, the unjust man is both 
wise and good, the just man neither. 


Under the sense-schema also come the few instances in which not 
the gender of the word actually used is followed, but the gender of 
a synonymous word which, in the writer’s mind, was representing 
the one actually used, as (Eur. Tro. 535.) 
mac de yévva Dovyay ... oouadyn... daca x. +. A. 
the whole generation of Phrygians rushed to offer &c. 


The masculine daca» was written, because the masculine Jaog had 
in the mind, taken the place of the feminine yévva. In cases of this 
sort, there is always a considerable distance between the noun and 
the word that should have agreed with it. 

6. In number. Here again, the gradual decay of the dual appears 
in the use of plural adjectives, and slill more frequently of plural 
participles with dual nouns and pronouns, also of plural nouns with 
dual words, as ’ 


dove pause, brilliant eyes; &yo dvo avdous, I have two men; 
éyelacatny ovy &uqga Blépavres elg addniovs, 
accordingly both laughed as they looked at one another. 


The sense-schema accounts for the apparent discord of number 
where the ¢hing-notion is introduced, and in the case of collective 
nouns, as 

of maidés slow GVLOLQOY, boys are a hore; 

oe Boviy . . OU ayvoodyres, and the senate, not ignorant; 
noavyn 7v 208 OTOUTEvUATOS dranehevopevar, 

there arose a noise of the soldiers encouraging one another. 


c. In case. Anacoloutha due to the circumstance that a writer 
begins a sentence often without knowing how it is to end, and con- 
sequently sometimes ends it in a way grammatically inconsistent with 
the beginning, illustrate nothing but human imperfection. Such is 
(Xen,. Cyr. VIL. 5. 37.) 

éxBuuav 6 Kogog ... okey avrta, 

to Cyrus desiring . . . it seemed good. 
But many instances of the same inconsistency are covered by the 
sense-schema, as (Soph. El. 479.) 
Oxecti por Seuoos adunvomy xivovoay aeting ovEergatar, 
confidence steals upon me as I Jisten to sweetly breathing dreams; 
Goxei por 69m” —= Tyovpas Gea, it seems to me, when I see. 


K 
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The sense-schema also, if sense include feeling as well as thought, 
seconded by euphony, accounts for the attraction, in wishes, of the 
adjective from the nominative into the vocative case, as in the Latio 
Macte virtute esto; 


(Theoc. XVII. 66.) olPce xoge yévoro, may'st be happy, boy! 


This Vocative excepted, all anacoloutha in respect of case are in 
favour of the Nominative (the subject-case), and (he Accusative (the 
object-case); which points to a broad fact in the history of languages. 
As a language passes from the synthetic to the analytic state, (hese two 
cases always survive the others; and so necessary is the distinclion 
between subject and object, that, in the languages of southern Europe, 
which are even more analytic, so far as cases are concerned, than 
English, there are yet separate forms for the nominative and accusa- 
live of the personal pronouns. 


§. 64. Genitive Absolute. A noun and participle 
whose case depends on no other word in the sentence 
are in Greek put in the genitive,* then called absolute, 
because it is unconnected syntactically with the rest of 
the sentence. The participle in the genitive absolute 
can express the same variety of circumstances as part- 
iciples in agreement with the subject or object of a verb 
(§. 46. c.); and, because this construction always implies 
a clause, the predicative formula (§. 9. Obs. 2.) must 
be used when the article accompanies the noun. Thus, 
not tod yeddvtog maidoc, ‘the laughing child’, but 
row xaidos yeddvrog, or yelovtog tov xardog, 
the child laughing, i. e. when, because, if, though the child is laughing; 
narédagfe navy xolv, are paxeay tay yuxtoY ovoay, 
he slept a great while, as the nights were long. 

Noteworthy is the use of og with the genitive absolute 
for te with the Indicative, as (Xen. An. I. 3. 6.) 

@¢ épov lovtog Oxy av xal vusic, ov ; 5 : 
that Tr go wherever you. do, be well asoured.. rie yeaany Execs 
This use of the genitive absolute almost always precedes 
the principal verb, and is far more frequent with verba 
ee ee eee Se 


* So in a few German phrases: 
fiehenden Fupes; Yor gogt unverridteter Sache ab; 
unverdienter Dinge; er ward verdientermafen geebrt: 
er ging eilenden Gcjrittes; er ritt verhdngten Bigels. 
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sentiendi, as eidévat, exioracfat, vosiv, Fyev yvopuny, 
OtansioSas tyy yvounv, poorvrifey, than with verba de- 
clarandi, as déyev. 


Obs. 1. Peculiarities. The Greek genitive absolute differs from 
the Latin ablative absolute in the following respects: 


a. The noun is sometimes omitted, but only when it can be 
easily supplied from the context, or when, if the participial were 
changed into the indicative construction, the subject would not, or 
at least need not be expressed (§. 65. Obs. 1. b.), as 


xeoiovroy, as they advanced; cadnxéfovros, the trumpeter trumpeting. 


b. Except with éxov and a@xoyv, which, from their outward 
resemblance to participles, were construed as such, the participle of 
the substantive verb is hardly ever omitted, as in Latin it necessarily 
always is: hence 

Gov madog Ovtos, te puero, you being a child; 
éuov Enovtocg, me volente; “40d anovtos, me invito. 


c. In consequence of the Greek verb possessing active participles 
of past time, the absolute construction is less frequently employed than 
in Latin: thus 
Cyr us, Croeso victo, Lydos sibi subjecit; 

‘O Kogos, tov Kooicoy vinncas, xareoreewparo tovg Avdovs' 
Cyrus conquered Croesus, and subjugated the Lydians. 


d. Unlike the Latin ablative absolute, the Greek genitive absolute 
is found in anacolouthon, referring to the subject of a tiuite verb in 
unother clause, as 


cavr elxovtog avrov, EdoEg we Léyery tH ‘Aotvayre- 
speaking thus, he seemed to A. to say something worth while. 


But this license is not to be imitated. 


Obs. 2. Other Cases taken Absolutely. a. Some instances of 
the Nominative absolute are accounted for by the sense-schema, as 
(Thae. IV. 23. 2.) 


nal to weQl ITviov vn apoté gay Hata xQaTOS éxolEpeito, 
Adnvaio: wey .. thy vicov mequndéovteg, and the war at 
Pylos was vigorously carried on by both, the Athenians on the one 
hand sailing round the island; 


where ox auqotégoy éxolepsito = apqdtego: éxolépovy. Others 
are examples of colloquial inaccuracy invading written composition, 
as (Aristoph. Pac. 934.) 


iv, éy tHxxdyote Os 707] moheuety Léyor tes, of xedjwevor 
ox0 TOV déovs Léyoot x. t. 4. in order that, if any one make 
a speech in the assembly to the effect that we ‘ought to go to war, 
the audicnce may through fear say &c. 
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b. The dative absolute, which is not common, though more so 
than the nominative absolute, is accounted for by the circumstantial 
character of the dative case (§. 15.). It expresses the time or some 
attendant circumstance of an action, 2s 


aelevrarte to Exavta, at the end of the year; 
Kogos tkelavve: cvrreraypivm to stoarevpate Kavtl, 
Cyrus marches with his whole army drawn up is order. 


The dative absolute must not be confounded with the dativus ethicus 
(§. 15. Obs.) accompanied by a participle as it often is in Ionic, as 
(Herod. 1X. 10.) 
Ovopive of éxi tH Mégog, 6 Hlios cpavean’ whilst he 
was sacrificing ogainst the Persians, the san was darkened. 
c. The accusative absolute is frequent in the neuter gender, and 
is the only case absolate of impersonal verbs: 


tavra oF yEvOuEve, and these things having taken place; 
xvooder d ovdér, and nothing baving been determined ; 
Sokay tavra, dokavta tavta, these things having been decreed; 
xaQoy, magézov, there being an opportunity ; é£ov, it being lawful; 
alsyeor Sv, it being base; advvatoy oy, it being impossible; 
elonuéuor, it having been said; déoy, it being necessary. 

When it is considered that the accusative absolute seldom occurs 
but in the neuter gender; that the subject, when the participle has 
one, is of the most general kind; and that this construction occurs 
only in Herodotus and the Attic writers, not at all in the more ancient, 
it seems allowable to regard it as an instance of that tendency to in- 
declinability which appears in the coincidence in form of the nom. 
accus. and voc. cases neuter, and is one feature in the transition of 
a language from the synthetic to the analytic state. 


_ _@. Noteworthy is the accusative ahsolute introduced by sub- 
jective wg (§. 46. c. cause), equivalent here to o> vouitory, os 
voutfoyteg, a common construction in the masculine and feminine as 
well as in the neuter, as (Xen. Cyr. I. 3.) 
e a ’ 
Ot de xoléuior,... ag mavoowésvorvg tov dimypov, éxel 
opag orev xeocogurycavtag, But the enemy, thinking they 
(their adversaries) would cease from the pursuit, when they (their 
adversaries) saw them advancing. 


§. 65. Concord of the Finite Verb with its Nomin- 
ative in Number and Person. This rule did not become 
Supreme in Greek till about B. C. 300, when, in con- 
sequence of the Macedonian conquests, the xo:vy dia- 
éxtog was formed. In the most ancient Greek, as in 
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old English, the singular verb is often found with a 
plural nominative. 


a. When the plural subject of the singular verb is 
masculine or feminine, this is called the Beotian or 
Pindaric schema, because, though found in Homer, He- 
siod, and Herodotus, it is still more common in Pindar, 
as (Pind. Pyth. X. 71.) 
ty O ayaPoio: xneitar matemto xedvat xolioy xv Peqvacces, 
for in good men lies the paternal and watchful government of states. 
Sometimes even modern English approximates to this 
idiom, as (Herod. VII. 34.) 

for 3 Extra otadcoe 2& ‘Apvdov &¢ cyv axaveioy, 

now it is seven stadii from Abydos to the opposite side. 
In Attic, masculine and feminine plurals are scarcely 
found with any singular verb except the forms fory and 
nv beginning a sentence, as (Plat. Rep. 463. A.) 
Fore pév xov nal gy taig alas molecty aeyovtes xal Ojos; 
are there mayhap in other cities also rulers and a public? 
Zorey of = sunt qui; il est cent hommes, there are a hundred men. 


b. When a neuter plural is found with a singular 
verb, the construction is called the Attic schema because, 
though found in Homer and other ancient writers, this 
was the established rule in the Attic dialect, obtruding 
itself even where it had no logical justification. Neuters 
commonly denote things; and, in relation to things, plurality 
is apt to be confounded with quantity or mass, which 
is singular. 

uaxos yag avigog SMe ovyow ovx yee, 
for the gifts of a bad man bring no help. 
But when the neuter plural denotes persons, or even 
things the plurality of which is important, the verb is 
generally plural even in Attic, as 
ta petgaxura duadeyousvo. excwéuynvrae Loxearove, 
the boys in their talk make mention of Socrates; 
GAL gxoyooovytay gavega your nal innwv xal avdeod- 
aov lyyn modda, but there were many obvious marks of horses 
and men retreating. 
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But there is no logical justification for the plural neuter, 
instead of the singular neuter, of verbals in -t6¢ and -téos, 
and of some other adjectives when used impersonally, as 
chY KEXQmpeyny poieay cdvvara gorey axopvyeiv xal Seo, 
it is impossible even for the deity to escape fixed fate. 

SHila gorey, Gee Sei Eva ye tive jpoy Paaléa yeveodat, 

it is plain that at least some one of us must be king. 


In these last examples, the singular would be equally 
good Attic as the plural. 


Obs. 1. Omission of the Verb, or of its Nominative. a. The 
substantive verb is the only one frequently omitted (§. 9- Obs. 1. c.). 
A verb of doing seems to be omitted alter ovdéy Gllo 7H in such 
phrases as 

ovdiy Ello | xatfovery, nihil alixd quam ludunt. 

The license of omission is much greater in proverbs, frequent 
use enabling the mind to supply the verb, as 
4 pata roy Bods, i. e. 7 anata expéger tov Bovr, 
as we say ‘putting the cart before the horse’; 

ylabx elo ADrjvas, i.e. dye ylavx els Adnvas, 
as we say ‘carrying salt to Dysart’, or ‘coals to Newcastle’. So in ef¢ 
xogaxas, as we say ‘go to the dogs’; and in short curses, prayers, 
exhortations, and prohibitions. 

6. The unemphatic personal pronouns are omitted in this con- 
cord (§. 24. b.); sometimes also the indefinite tis, as 

450 0 oleoor revEeoPas ov éqéetat, 

it is pleasing to think one is going to get what one desires. 
The verbs called impersonal have generally for their nominative an 
infinitive or infinitival clause (§. 6. Obs. 1. b.). Impersonals relating 
to the operations of nature were originally personal verbs with a 
subject expressed, as 
; ®ee, it rains, i. e. Zevg vee, Jupiter rains. 
Some impersonals are said to have acquired in this way their ultimate 
meaning, as 

(o 50s) zon, the deity answers by an oracle; hence, it behoves. 
In other impersonals still, the subject must be evolved from the verb 
itself, as 

éoalaygey, he, i. e. the trumpeter trumpeted. 

So, with the aid of the copula, 

vd) wor zonpatos, i. e. . 

forte wor Evderee vorudirony:| I am in want of money; 

BEtamEeLeL por tovteay, i. e. 

yéyvetad por petcpelos codon} I repent me of this; 
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for, although in language a verb may stand without a nominative, 
in thought there is no such thing as predication without a subject. 


Obs. 2. Difficulties. @. Collective nouns in the singular are 
found with the plural by the sense-schema (§. 63. Obs. 8. b.), as 


ASnvatoy co xlndog olovrar Ixxagyov anoPaveivy, 
the mass of the Athenians think Hipparchus is dead. 


Safe guidance is here supplied by English usage, according to which, 
if what is predicated of the collective noun be true of the whole without 
being true of each individual, the verb is singular; but, if what is 
predicated be true of the whole by being true of each, the verb is 
plural. In Greek however, as in all languages where singular and 
plural endings are well-distinguished, this concord of sense, which 
addresses the mind, is often disregarded in favour of a concord in 
form which addresses the ear. 


b. When the verb is appositive (§. 62. b.), and the predicate is 
a substantive or a word used substantively, the verb stands close by 
the predicate, and conforms to it, as 


(Plat. Men. 91.¢.) ovrod ye (of cogistal) pavega gore AWBH 

te xal dtagpPoga tay ovyytyvousvamy, these sophists are an 

evident pest and ruin to those who consort with them. 

Thuc. IV. 102. 3.) yoolov, Sxe@ meotegoy "Evvéa ‘Odol 
xnalovvto, a place which was formerly called Nine Ways. 


c. If there be several nominatives connected by copulatives, the 
verb is generally plural, unless they be neuters, in which case the 
verb is singular by the Attic schema: if they be two making a pair, 
the verb musi be dual. When the nominalives differ in person, the 
verb prefers the first person to the second, and the second to the 
third, as 

thy tézyny taurny éyo te xat 6 xatne aoxovpey, 
1 and my father practise this craft. 
Sometimes however, the verb agrees in both number and person with 
the subject nearest it, particularly when the verb stands at the be- 
ginning or end of a sentence, as 
évixnww ovror of Eévor, nak jusic wet’ avtoy, 
these ‘strangers conquered, and we with them. 
nata Qvoww yao cages xal vevoa &E afuatog yiyverar, 
for naturally flesh and sinews are formed of blood. 
And, in any situation, the verb may be singular when that one of 
all the nominatives to which the others are subordinate in sense is 
singular, as 
Baotleds, ual of ody avta, Gvoxoyv eloninrer els to Kvoeiov 
otoatronedoy’ the (Persian) King and those with him barst, in the 
course of their pursuit, into the camp of Cyrus. 
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Note, om the other hand, 

AnpoeSivns pera tav Evetgatnyar exéivdortas Mavtivevory, 
D. and his fellow-generals make a truce with the Mantineans; 
where the verb conforms, by the sense-schema, to the pamber of the 

real nominative, viz. SnposVivns peta tar Evoteatyyer. 

d. When several singular pominalives are connected disjunctively, 
if the assertion cam be trae of only one of the subjects at a time, 
the verb must be singular, as, 


3j ovros H éxsivog alndn eyes, either this man or that says the trath. 
Bat, when the assertion is trae of all the subjecis at the same time, 
the verb is pleral, as (Ear. Alec. 360.) 
; 008 © MMovrevos xvev, 008" ovxi xaxy HvzOxXOL- 
zac ay yéguy zezory, and neither Plato’ s dog, nor the aged spirit- 
guide at the oar should have prevented me. 


The French make a similar distinction in the use of xi [un ni autre; 
ni lua ni lactre n’oblierdra le prix, 
neither the one nor the other will get the prize; 
yai la vos deax discoars; ni l'un ni l'autre ne sort bons: 
I have read your two speeches; neither the one nor the other is good. 


When the nominatives so connected are of different numbers, the 
verb agrees with that which is nearest it When two nominalives 
are connected by the comparative 7, the verb agrees in every respect 
with the nearer of the two, as (Plat. Theaet.) 


TOY xoLvear te aoa Sttvoounny wv ovdey ov palloy 7 ts 
ailog fyez, 1 meant then some one of those common things in 
which thou hast no more share than any other. 


e. A dual nominalive is often found wilh a plural verb; and 
sometimes, when the dual nominative is neuter, wilh a singular verb 
by the Altic schema (§. 65. b.). Much more rarely, a dual verb is 
foand with a plural nominative. In Homer, the two numbers are evea 
in the same sentence used of the same subject, as (Il. Vill. 279.) 

pnuéte, xaide plo, xolepifere pnd? pazecior, 
no longer, dear children, keep warring and fighting. 

f. When a distribative in the singular stands in apposilion to a 
plaral subject expressed or understood, the verb is commonly plural, as 
Epevor tv cy Exvtov rakes Exacoros, in suo quisque ordine manserunt. 
This is again (§. 62. Ors. c.) the whole and part schema, which 
covers a gumber of discords in both number and person, as 
neck pn te xOTD ayaoecde Exaotog, and be not angry each of you; 
qaooes Seveo aS WENQEINS, come hither every servant; 
oure: piv, @ Kiéagye, addos alla déyer, 
these say, O Clearchus, one one thing, anolher another. 
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§. 66. Accusative with Infinitive. a. As the subject 
of a finite verb is expressed in the nominative, so that 
of the Infinitive is expressed in the accusative; and hereby 
arises the Infinitival clause (§. 1. Obs. 5.). Though this 
dictum of grammarians covers most of the facts, and 
may not be ignored, nevertheless, since the Infinitive was 
originally a case (§. 45. a.), the Accusative could not 
originally have been its subject. On the contrary, the 
Accusative before the Infinitive was originally either 
the direct object of the preceding transitive verb, exactly 
as in the English phrases, ‘Let me hear you sing’, ‘I bid 
you go; or then, if the preceding verb were intransitive 
or passive, the descriptive accusative* (§. 16.d.). Though 
grammarians framed their rule in ignorance of the ety- 
mology of Infinitives, it was yet suggested to them by 
the actual phenomena of the language; accordingly, under 
either view the same meaning is obtained, as 
dlxts gor navtag xalog Fyery, there is hope ag to all of well-being; 
flxis fort mavtag xaddg éxerv, there is hope that all are well. 
The etymologically correct explanation, however, covers 
a greater number of facts. 


b. It is an exception to the dictum of grammarians 
that, when the subject of the Infinitive is also the object 
of a principal verb governing the genitive or the dative, 
it makes no separate appearance as subject: 

Geouce cod elFeiv, I beg you to come; 
éxitgénw oot morsiv 6,tt av Boviy, 
I beg you to do whatever you like. 

Some verbs governing the dative of a person are 
indeed found with the Accusative and Infinitive (§. 73. 
Obs. e.); but, under this difference of construction there 
generally lies a difference of meaning also, at any rate 


* How firmly established was the descriptive accusative 
in Greek appears in the following (Aristoph. Nub. 118.): 
TOUG HQLTAG, & nEQdalvover PoviouecD tuiv podoat’ 
as for the judges, what they gain, we want to tell you. 
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of view (§. 74. Obs. c.), which points to the Accusative 
as still the object of the principal verb. Thus 

léym cot zaigerv, dico tibi ‘vale’, I say fo you farewell; 

léym coe zaigery, jubeo fe valere, I bid you farewell. 
In other examples, the difference is one also between 
old and new, as 
(Homeric) xt4ev@ cos rovto xorjoas, I enjoin xpon you to do this; 
(Homeric & Atlic) xeZevm o# tovroe xorjoat, jubeo te hoc facere. 
After verbs signifying ask, command, advise, and strive, 
the Accusative is distinctly their object, and the follow- 
ing Infinitive is equivalent to wf with the Latin Sub- 
junctive, as 

fypana anxonleiv tny taylorny tovg xeéoBetc, 

proposui wf quam celerrime legati proficiscerentur, 

I tabled a motion ordering the ambassadors ¢o sail away at once. 

c. Another exception to the dictum of grammarians 

is that, when the subject of the principal verb is also 
the subject of the Infinitive, it stands for both, and 
words in apposition to the subject of the Infinitive are 
put in the nominative, agreeing with the subject of the 
principal verb, as 

Opoloya adixjoat, I confess I did wrong; 

évoucfouey aEtoe elvac, we thought we were worthy. 
Historically, there is no omission of the Accusative in 
these examples: historically, the Accusative never was 
there; and the former example admits of an English 
translation which represents the original aspect of the 
words, viz. ‘I confess to have done wrong. This usage, 
which markedly distinguishes Greek from Latin, obtains 
in prepositional phrases, and is not barred even by the 
intervention of wots, a8 

‘O Ssiva, dia to pilopadys elvar, ex tov zalenxds elvan, 

ta@ doviog elvat, Such a one, because he was fond of learning, 

from being ill-tempered, by being a slave, &c. 

(Thuc. 1. 12. 1.) 9 Elias Ete petoviorard te xal xaroxéfero, 

ore pi, Novyaouca, avényvar’ Greece was still in a 


migratory condition seeking new settlements, so that it did not 
prosper through repose. 
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Fon Saveioa: tov xaréoa ‘Avripayo, xal ovx avrosg AaBeir, 
he said his father had lent to Antimachus, and that he himself had 
received nothing. 


_ Obs. Variations. Owing to the ever-increasing prevalence of 
directly transitive verbs, and consequently of an Accusative before the 
Infinitive, participles really in apposition to a genitive or dative de- 
pending on the principal verb, are often not formally so, but appear in 
the Accusative, as 


(Lys. 10. 81.) dpa» Séopar xataynploacPar Oeourvyjorov, 
Evdvuovpméevovg or x. t.4. 1 pray you to give sentence against 
Theomnestes, remembering &c. 

(Herod. Ill. 86. 23.) éveredAaro toios Peqaxover lapovtas 
uty axoxteivar, he charged the attendants to take and kill him. 


Sometimes again, but very rarely, the dative required by the principal 
verb appears in the participle, even when in the noun or pronoun it 
had yielded to the accusative, as (Soph. Oed. R. 350.) 


evvénm o& tH urovypatt éupévery ... OG Svte yg piacroge, 
I charge thee to abide by the proclamation... land’s polluter as thou art. 


§. 67. Concord of the Relative with its Antecedent 
in Gender, Number, and Person. a. The relative con- 
struction is in effect attributive, being equivalent to an 
adjective or participle in concord with the antecedent, as 
nay- (° cot tis avPganivns picems weETExovEL) opal- 
ces lol tis avOeumnlyns pucsmag perézorres {ilovtat, 

all who have, all having part in human nature err. 

When there are several antecedents, the relative is sub- 
ject to the same laws as the adjective referring to several 
substantives in the apypositive formula (§. 63. Obs. 1.). 
Most of the so-called exceptions to the rule are explicable 
by the sense-schema, as when a singular antecedent de- 
noting a typical individual, and thereby a whole class, 
has a plural relative, in other words when 6¢ = olog, as 

Bnoaveoroios avng ovg 67 éxauvet to xAnVos, 

a money-making man such as of course the multitude praise. 
Similarly, the singular Sorc, or og @vy may have mavteg 
for its antecedent, as (Plat. Rep. VIII. 566. D.) 

conaletat navtas @ AY UEQLTVyYOrN, 
he salutes all, whomsoever he may meet. 
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b. When the relative clause contains a substantive 
in real apposition to the antecedent, the relative, in 
Greek as in Latin, commonly takes the gender of that 
substantive, as (Herod. VII. 54. 10.) 


Tlegoixoy iqog tov axrvaxnny xalgoves, 

a Persian sword which , they call acinaces; 
gilov, 0 péytotoy ayabdr Eoty, ov peortifovory, 
of a friend, which is the greatest blessing, they reck not. 


This usage is due to euphony, which is consulted some- 
what by the relative taking its gender from a word in 
its own clause rather than from a word in the ante- 
cedent clause. The only discord in respect of person 
finds a parallel in German: the relative to an antecedent 
in the vocative may take a verb in the third person, 
as (IL X. 278.) 


og téxog re poe alel .. . wmagtorarar, 
O daughter of Jove who art ever by my side; 


where also the relative may be seen taking the gender 
not of réxog, but of what réxog means, 


Obs. 1. Attic Attraction. a. In Attic, under conditions men- 
tioned below (5), and sometimes even in Homer (IL V. 265.), the 
relative is attracted into the case of its antecedent, and all declinable 
words agreeing with the relative are attracted along with it, as 

pewrvnode TOU Ogxov Oy Opopoxate, 
péuynofe tov Gexov Ov Opoponate, 
remember the oath which you have sworn. 


a Ovre OmétEQa Eyer, or ois OvVOLY UpETEQOLS ExeEL, 
fovtoig mavra talla aoqalas xéurntar’ with what things of 
yours he has, with these he possesses all the rest securely. 


The object of Attic attraction is to bind more intimately together 
the antecedent and the relative clauses, in furtherance of which end 
a more compact collocation of the words is common, the antecedent 
itself being put into the relative clause, and the article or demonstra- 
tive accompanying it being omitted, as 

péuvnoPe ov Cuwpoxate GQxov, remember what oath you have sworn. 
The attraction of the relative from an accusative governed by a verb 
into the genitive or dative of its antecedent, as in the above examples, 


is common, is indeed the rule. Examples are found also of the at- 
traction of the relative from the nominative and dative; but these are 
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almost confined to instances of the omitted demonstrative antecedent 
(§. 67. Obs. 3. b.). 


6. Just because the object of Aitic attraction is to bind ante- 
cedent and relative clauses more intimately together, it is admissible 
only when the relative clause is necessary in thought to the ante- 
cedent, i. e. is required to determine the antecedent; not when, the 
antecedent being determined already, the relative clause merely adds 
descriptive matter, E. G. In speaking of the Iliad, Attic attraction 
would be inadmissible in ‘I have forgotten the first book, which I once 
learned by heart’, but admissible in 


I have forgotten the book which I once learned by heart, 
éxilélnopat as é&ésadoy xore pawwdlas. 


Attraction is inadmissible when the relative depends for its own proper 
case on a different preposition from that which governs the antecedent, 
or on the same preposition used in a different sense, as in 

elu: xag éxetvovg nag ov tlaBeg t6 aeyveloy, 

I am going to those from whom you received the money. 


Obs. 2. Inverse Attraction. This name is given to the attrac- 
tion of the antecedent into the proper case of the relative, which most 
frequently happens when the antecedent’s own case is the nominative 
or the accusative, and is paralleled in Latin, as (Lysias p. 649.) 


env ovclay Av xarédixe to viet ov mlelovog a&la sory, 
the property which he left to his son is not worth more. 
urbem quam statuo vesira est, the city which I found is yours. 


Inverse attraction is illustrated by the oblique cases of ovdelg Gotu 
ov in principal clauses , as 


G. ovdevds Gtov | ov narapeorel, there is no one but he despises. 
D. oddev) Gram ovx aQecnEt, there is no one but he pleases. 
A. ovdéva Ovtiva ovx ddiner, there is no one but he wrongs. 


In dependent clauses, the same phrase illustrates Attic attraction, as 
(Xen. Cyr. I. 4. 25.), 

ovdéva Eqacay Gutiv ov Saxguort anxooteeqectat, 

they said there was not one who did not turn away weeping. 
Either way, ovdelg Ootig ov == xavteg throughout all cases. 


Obs. 3. Omission of the Relative or of the Antecedent. a. The 
omission of the relative when its clause determines the antecedent, 
so common in English, as ‘you have the book (which) I bought’, is 
unknown in Greek. But, when two clauses are connected by a copu- 
lative or adversative conjunction, the relative which introduces the first 
is seldom repeated in the second, even when, were it repeated, its 
case would have to be changed. Sometimes it is simply omitted, as 
(Xen. An. Ill. 2. 5.) 
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Ageaiog dt, Ov npeis nO élopey Bacléa xaGrotavar, nod 
(sc. a) 2eonoper nal (sc. zag ov) éaBouer iota wy xQ0- 
doce addndove x. t 4. and Ariaeus, whom we wished to make 
king, and (¢0 whom) we gave and (from whom) we received pledges 
that we should not betray each other &c. 
Sometimes however, the omitted relative is represented by avrog (Epic 
pty) in whatever case the context may Tequire, as (Xen. Cyr. HH. 1. 38.). 


IIov 37, éxsivog gory 6 avne, Og ovvef ron nyiv, nal ov poe 
pada édoxetg Savpafery adtov; Where now is that man who 
used to hunt with us, and whom you seemed to me greatly to admire? 


6. The demonstrative antecedent is frequently omitted, especially 
when it would stand in the nominative or accusative; and then the 
Greek relative becomes what in English grammar is called a compound 
relative, i. e. a relative involving a demonstrative pronoun as its ante- 
cedent; e. g. “‘whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth”, where whom = 
him whom. So in (Xen. Symp. 4. 47.), 

Ols YOQ PalLoTa Ta waQoYTA aexEl, FxLCTA THY aloToloY 
Ogéyortar, for they who are most content with what they have 
are least desirous of other men’s goods. 


The omission of the demonstrative antecedent appears in the phrase 
forty of = évior, ‘some’, which is declined throughout, and governed 
in the oblique cases by prepositions as well as verbs, as 


N. gorey oF yeloory , some are laughing; 

G. xn» tory Oy cllov 26va~, except some other nations; 
D. gory mag olg €Pveowy, with some nations; 

A. fouv & &dymoey, some ’ (parts) he ravaged. 


Many conjunctional phrases are formed in like manner, as 


ave ov = avel TOVTOY & or ott, because; 
ig’ ®, y gre, == éz} route Gere, on condition that. 


So d&g ov, 8 0b, dyer ov, els 6, éy o. 
When the demonstrative antecedent is " omitted, the relative itself may 
still be attracted*; and it is then that the rare attraction of the re- 


es ame es ee oe eee 


* It may aid the English student to enter into Attic 
attraction, if he consider that, just as the Greek relative is 
attracted into the case of the omitted demonstrative ante- 
cedent, so in English the demonstrative antecedent may be 
attracted into the case of the omitted relative. Thus (Corio- 
lanus V. 5.) 

“Him 1 accuse 
The city-gates by this has entered”. 


Also (Antony and Cleopatra III. 1.) 


“Better leave undone than by our deeds acquire 
Too high a fame, when him we serve’s away”. 
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lative from the nominative and dative (§. 67. Obs. 1. a.) most often 
occurs, as (Pl. Phaed. p. 69. a.) 
tovro 3 Spody gory o (for éxelym 6) vow Oy edéyeto, 
this is like what (that which) was just now said; 
(Xen. Cyr. V. 4. 39.) jyero db xal cov sEavrov, toy te wW- 
otay olg 74deto, xal ay (for éxelvowv ols) nxtoter xoddove, 
and he led with him many of his own people, both of the loyal 
in whom he delighted, and of those whom he distrusted. 


ce. By the attraction of the relative ofog into the case of the 
omitted demonstrative antecedent, a peculiar combination is formed, 
commonly with the second personal pronoun and a substantive, which 
is declinable throughout with, more frequently without, the article, as 
N. ‘O ofog ov dayne ayatov, Such a man as you is a blessing; 
G. Egapae ofov cov avdeog, I love such a man as you; 
D. yagt{ouct of col avded, { oblige such a man as you; 
A. Bavpafo oloy ot avdoa, I admire such a man as you. 


The true nature of this construction appears conspicuously when the 
personal pronoun is of a different number from the rest of the phrase, 
for it then remains in the nominative, the proper case of olog, i. e. 
the case in which ofog would be but for its attraction into the case 
of the omitted demonstrative antecedent, as 


N. Of oloe ov a&vdges ayoov, Such men as you are a blessing; 
G. fgapar ofoy ov avdoay, I love such men as you; 
D. zogtfouce oforg ov avdgaory, I oblige such men as you; 
A. Davuato ofovg ov a&vdeag, I admire such men as you. 
The analysis of the last example would be @avpatw rtorovtovg 
&vdeag olog ov ef, and similarly of all the others. “Ooog and 7A/- 
xog occur, but much more rarely, in a like formula. The pronoun 
is not always of the second person, as ; 
tOY Olovnte aYTOS Ovt@y, of men like him. 
And an adjective may take the place of the personal pronoun, as 
Gyt0g tov mayou Ofov DELvoTatoOY, i. e. 
Svrog tov xayou toLovror olds gore DEtvotatog, 
the frost being (such as is) most terrible. 
In this way no doubt it is that the use of relative words as aug- 
mentatives of comparison (§. 23. Obs. a.) arose. 


Obs. 4. Implicit Antecedents. The antecedent is involved 
sometimes in a possessive pronoun, sometimes in-an adjective, as 
(Soph.) tng ung éxeroddov, Ov pyr cuvette x, t. 1. 
the approach of me, whom neither fear ye &c. 

Thuc.) ef d& pe det nal yovarnelag te aQetyns, oar vUY 
w ynoeta Eoovtat, wrnod7jveac, if 1 must also say something 
of womanly character with reference to those who will now be in 
widowhood. 
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§. 68. Government of one Substantive by another 
in the Genitive. When denoting persons, or things 
personified, the gemtive m this regimen is called sub- 
jective or oljective according as it denotes the subject 
1. e. possessor, or the object of what is denoted by the 
principal substantive, as 


Sabjective Objective 
axdetacig tev ASnvalayr, revolt of or from the Athenians; 
yJoval réxver, pleasares of or in children; 
alyog éxaloer, grief of or for comrades; 

eortig xaldar, anxiety of or for children; 
btea T190S, enmity of or towards any one; 
Aestvay xgatos, power of or over males. 


The context alone determines whether the genitive is 
to be interpreted as subjective or objective; and, when 
a mere change of preposition does not suffice to mark 
it clearly in English, recourse must be had to circum- 
locution, as 

6 tov xoleploy pofog, the fear entertained by or of the enemy; 
4 ayaxn tov Tlateos, the love cherished by or towards the Father. 


The interpretation of the genitive by of is not to be 
forced; connexion is always denoted by this regimen, 
but in what particular way must be gathered from the 
context. Hence 


éxinovenpa tis zovog, shelter from the snow; 

pov tov xaxov*, persistance in evil; 

ny tig Alrodlag Evupogay, the disaster in Aetolia; 

xov7) Ilaredxioro, satisfaction given or taken by Patroclus, or 
taken by another for him, which last it actually means in Homer. 


* When a certain construction has been established on 
natural grounds in a great majority of instances for a partic- 
ular part of speech, it becomes the construction for that 
part of speech universally, even where no natural ground 
or it exists; and conformity to the norm for mere conform- 
ity’s sake may be called syntactical attraction. An example 
is furnished in éuporn tov xaxov, ‘persistance in wickedness’, 
where the syntax is not that required by the meaning and 

eeable to the verbal phrase éupévery to xoxo, but that 
which the substantival form of éupovy suggests. 
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For the use of the article with nouns in regimen, 
see §. 8. Obs. To the general practice of representing 
the omitted governing noun by the article, there is an 
exception in the following phrases, in which ofx/a, or 
some similar word must be understood to complete the 
construction: 


elg “Ardov, to Pluto’s; eég didaoxaiov, to the teacher's; 
dy “Adov, at Pluto’s; ele IIdaravog, to Plato’s; 


as we say ‘to Oliver and Boyd’s’, ‘in St. Paul's’. 


Obs. 1. Compound Regimen. Theoretically, any number of 
substantives may be combined by means of successive genitives, so 
as to express one compound idea; but convenience and intelligibility 
seldom admit of more than three, as 

7 tow Lwxgarove copiag éxrdupla, 

the desire for the wisdom of Socrates; 

dia ty tod avépov axwow avtav &¢ tO rédayos, 

because of the wind’s drifting them (the wrecks) to sea. 
In the former example, one of the two genitives depends on the other; 
in the latter, both genitives depend on the same principal substantive 
axoorv. Here is an example of four substantives combined, each of 
the genitives depending on the substantive preceding it: (II. Cor. 4. 4.) 

tov Qwticpoy tov evayysdiov tig BoEns tov Xguorov, 

the light of the gospel of the glory of Christ. 


Obs. 2. Dative with Nouns, In poetry, and sometimes in prose, 
the dativus ethicus, especially of personal pronouns, is used instead 
of the genitive, as 


7 ya@ woe Pvyn , for in my case the soul, for my soul; 
(Herod.) of ome Boeg, their oxen. 

On the other hand, the genitive of a personal pronoun, depending 
apparently on a substantive , is sometimes found where the dativus 
ethicus might have been expected, as (Plat. Phaed. p. 117. B.) 

Emo av cov Bagog éy roig oxddect yévntat, 

till weariness come upon your limbs. 
In both prose and poetry, the dativus commodi and incommodi is 
common, as 

toig aofevéor TQOHT , food for the infirm; 

toig gillog BonPere, assistance to friends. 


The genitive would be obscure or ambiguous in the place of these 
datives, so that here syntactical attraction (§. 68.*) gives way to the 
need of precision. So markedly different is the force of the dative 


L 
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from that of the genitive with nouns, that the same principal noun 
may have both a genitive and a dative depending on it, as 

y tov Geov dootg vpiv, God's gilt to you; 

7 wohemy éxiurta modeoty, the intercourse of states with states. 
In these examples, as in some of the preceding ones, the dative is 
due to the verbal meaning and associations of the principal substantive. 
To the same cause the accusative would seem to be due in the fol- 
lowing quite exceptional phrase, 

of ovpuayor tefvaory tao déeL tOvg ToLovtOVS aOGTOAOLG, 

the allies are frightened to death by such ambassadors. 


Obs. 8. Adjectives used substantively. a. Quantitative ad- 
jectives in the singular neuter, being practically substantives, also 
govern the genitive case, as 

éxt xlsictoy av@gaxmyv, among the greatest part of mankind; 

éml péya éyoonoay duvapems, they rose to a height of power; 

xQ0g tovTO xatgov, to this point of time; 

elg tocovroy tugov, in tantum superbiae; 

aunyavoy evdaipovlag, an inconceivable pitch of happiness. 
This usage is almost confined to the accusative case of the adjective: 
here however is an example of the dative: 

éy xavtl xoxov elvar, to be in all manner of ills. 

b. The adjectives usovg, wodvg, instead of appearing in the 

neuter, take the gender of the following noun, as 
O jutcug tov aerfpow, half the number; 
% moan tig Iledoxovyjoov, great part of the Peloponnesus. 


§. 69. Adjectives governing the Genitive.* The 
kinds of genitive (§. 13.) found with adjectives are the 
partitive, the privative; the local, the causal and the 
comparative. Accordingly, the adjectives governing the 
genitive are 


* The question, what case should follow an adjective in 
Greek, corresponds to the question what preposition should 
follow it in English: and the English preposition is generally 
a safe guide to the Greek case, provided the meaning of the 
adjective be expressed by a neuter form in English. This con- 
dition is necessary, because, from the paucity of adjectives pro- 
per in English, and the substitution of participles passive for 
them, the aspect of the adjective in English is often that of a 
state produced, not that of a quality possessed, which is the 
proper adjectival aspect. Thus, if ‘experienced tn affairs’ be 
turned into ‘having experience of affairs’, the Greek case will 
be suggested, Eurereog xeayparos. 
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a. Partitives. Not only do partitives properly so 
called govern the genitive plural, also comparatives, 
superlatives, and numerals; but any adjective which, by 
limiting the reference of its noun, acquires a partitive 
force, may assume, and that elegantly, the partitive con- 
struction, Compare 
of sadarol xorntat ~ of xalatol tov wotntay, the ancient poets; 
of yenotrol avPaanxor ~ of yonorol tov avieaxwy, good men. 
Under this heading come highly poetic phrases lke 
Horace’s vilia rerum, as (Soph. Oed. C. 923.) 


gotav adicov fxrjore, wretched suppliant mortals. 


b. Privatives, and their opposites. Under this heading, 
besides almost all adjectives compounded with @ priva- 
tive, are comprehended adjectives denoting separation or 
participation, want or plenty, failure or success, as 


xaXOY AyEevotog, wilhout experience of misfortune; 
ovdiy alloretoy xolwmy tHg Exvtov nateidos, 
doing nothing alien from, i. e. unfavourable to his country; 
péroyog aeetyg, having a share of virtue; 
ROlLg peoty Euxoguy, a city full of merchants; 

erdw@og yonuatoy, niggard of money; 

AITV{NS TOY nxaLEwY, suiting the times. 


c, Adjectives denoting local relations fluctuate between 

the genitive and dative: 
avtiorgoqog, corresponding, takes either case; 
aytiog, opposite, prefers genitive; 
nmagamdAnotog, near, prefers dative; 
évavtiog, opposite (place), prefers dative; 
évavtéog, contrary (quality), prefers genitive. 

d. Adjectives denoting menial states or activities, as 
mindfulness, skill, guilt and the like, including verbals 
in -:x0g, the genitive here being that form of the causal 
genitive called the genitive of concern (§. 13. Obs. 3.¢.), as 

Eniotjpov tig Palaoons, acquainted with the sea; 
MAQKOKEVAOTLXOG TOY Elg TOY WOAELOY, 
capable of providing the necessaries of war. 

e. Comparatives, including adjectives implying super 
iority or inferiority, also multiples, proportionals, and 
&Etog, as 
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véots tO eLyay xgeitroy ote tow Aaleir, 

for young people silence is better than talkings 

éyxoarns dove, superior to pleasures; 

MEQLTE TOY aQnovyt@my, more than enough; 

déstog éxatvev, worthy of praise; devtegog ovdevds, second te none; 
Sixiactorg avr payorrast, they fight with double their own number. 


Obs. 1. Genitive after Comparatives hew resolved. The gen- 
itive can ke resolved by the conjunction 7 == quam (§. 48. Obs. 4. f.), as 


avdous apelvovag 7 LxvGag, better men than the Scythians; 
tovvavtloy 7 ta xeocdoxovpera, the contrary of what was expected; 
nisiota 7 an nace LOQC, more than any other country; 
Oexinota vépovtae avrtm 7 toig aAXois, 

his share ts double that of the others. 


The comparative genitive may always be substituted for 7 with the 
Nominative or Accusative: it is very rarely found for 7 with the 
Dative; but here is one example: 


nisloy zoovos, av dei pw aeéoxesy toig xatwo tov evade, 
longer is the time during which I must please those below than those here- 


Sometimes after 2iéov, weiov, Elarroy (§. 63. Obs. 2.a.), 7 is omitted 
and these adverbs, like their Latin equivalents, don’t affect the syntax 
at all, as 


anoxtelvove: tov avdoay ov usiow xevtaxoctovg, 
virorum interficiunt non minus quingentos: 
they kill no fewer than five hundred of the men. 


The resolution of the genitive by zaga with the accusative, which is 
the dominant formula of comparison in Modern Greek, is also found 
in classie Greek, as (Thuc. I. 23.) © 
nilov éxlelwers monvoregar maga ta x tow xely yoovoy 
pynpovevoueva, eclipses of the sun are more frequent than 
has been handed down from antiquity. 


Obs. 2. logical Expressions. a. The name comparatio com- 
pendiaria has been given to such expressions as (Ll. XXf. 194.) 


ugeloowy & avre Aidg yeven motapoio téruxtas, 
Jove’s race has been made stronger than the river; 


where however the comparison is not meant te be between Jove's 
race and the river, but between the race of Zevg¢ and the race of 
xotauog. The illogicality of the expression would be avoided by 
translating ‘stronger than the river's’. 


6. Neither are the following very convenient expressions exact 
in form: 
Aoyou petfov, too big for words; 
dintdov xeefacwmy, too good to be hoped for; 
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where the genitive is equivalent to the infinitive with 7 wore (8. 86. c.), 
or to the potential with ag, as (Herod. Ill. 14. 42.) 


ca piv olunia HY pelo nana 7 wore* avaniates, 

these domestic ills were too great for loud lamentation. 

Zor yao pet{o tanetvor Egya 7 ws tH Aoyw tug av elxot, 
their works are greater than that one could recount them. 


When, as here, the genitive implies a clause, it is often resolved by 
7 “ata, more rarely by 7) 200g (quam pro) with the accusative, 
and sometimes by i éxi with the dative, as 

vengos pettov 7) xat avSgaxov, a corpse too big for a man’s. 
Sometimes an infinitive is added, as (Eur. Med. 675.) 


sopateg 7 xar avdea ovpPadeiy Exn, 
sayings requiring more wisdom to understand them than is human. 


§. 70. Adjectives governing the Dative. Besides 
the dative in its general aspect as circumstantial (§. 15.), 
there are found with adjectives the following kinds of 
dative, the local, the dativus ethicus including the dativus 
commodi et incommodi, and the instrumental. Accordingly, 
the adjectives governing the dative are those denoting 
proximity, likeness, advantage, and their contraries, and 
verbals having a passive sense, chiefly verbals in -réog, 
after which the instrumental dative is translated as the 
dative of the agent (§. 15. c.). 

Owogor toig Agueviors, bordering with the Armenians; 
of xovngol adArjiors Oporor, the wicked are hike one another; 
evvous AFnvatots, favourable to the Athenians; 


xoPervog pélois, regretted by friends; 
apelnréa pot ‘Elias, Greece must be aided by me. 


Obs. 1. Variations. a. Many adjectives denoting proximity and 
likeness, compounds with ov» or ouov, also foog and xovds, are 
sometimes found with the genitive (§. 69. c.). 


* Kindred to this use of wote, is that of adore wy in the 
following passage (Soph. Phil. 340.) 
oluot wey aoxely cot ye ual ta o&... Glyjpata, Dore 27 
ta tov nélag orévery’ 1 think you “have troubles enough 
of your own to deplore, wthout lamenting those of your 
neighbours. 
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6. When contraries, i. e. adjectives denoting the contrary of 
proximity &c. imply separation, as many of those compounded with 
a privative* do, they prefer the genitive, as 

auryeig Bagfaegasy, unmixed with barbarians. 

c. On the other hand, adjectives governing the genitive are also 
construed with the dative when the notion of advantage or disadvantage 
is prominent in them, as 


% Qaoog tore Acusdatvoviog pty olxela, Nuiv & ciloreca 77, 
Thasus was then friendly to the Lacedaemonians, hostile to us. 

d. The genitive sometimes found after adjectives of advantage or 
disadvantage is to be explained by the transition of the adjective into 
a substantive, as (Herod. Il. 74.), 

fool gies avPoaxay ovdapas Eninuovec, 
sacred serpents not at all harmers of men. 

e. The instrumental dative is found with adjectives of plenty, as 
Sacvg (dévdomy) Sévdoorg, thick with trees. 

f. The dative of advantage or disadvantage is often resolved into 
meog or efg with the accusative, as 


goncitog eis to Léyeey, useful for discourse; 

BlaBegoy xeog ovolav, injurious to one’s fortune. 
These examples are from Plato; and they are classic steps in the 
transition of Greek from the synthetic to the analytic state. 


* Initial « has a threefold function, as follows: 
negative (a@vev without), as awoleuog unwarlike, dvalriog 
guiltless; axe» unwilling; auytoe unmotherly. 
augmentative (dua simul), as arag = ovpmas, all together; 
euphonic, as aoxaigw for oxafgm I breathe; orazug for 
orayus ear of corn; aorje (for ore) star. 
Some words possess two meanings according as initial @ is 
negative or augmentative, as ezyav7j¢, ‘not gaping’ and ‘gaping 
wide’. 
Euphonic e is prefixed to some English words beginning with 
8 impure, as Italian grammarians call s followed by a con- 
sonant: compare the duplicates 


scutcheon escutcheon, special especial, stablish establish. 


Euphonic ¢ is prefixed to all Italian words beginning with s 
impure when these immediately follow con, in, per, non; hence 


con istudio, non tstate, per ssbaglio, non ischerzate. 


The euphonic initial vowel in Greek, which is not always a, 
occurs before other consonantal combinations besides s im- 
pure, and even before single consonants, as 


6-pev-¢, (eye)-brow; ddovg = 6-dovr-¢, dens; é-pé =m pé. 
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Obs. 2. Illogical Expressions. When dpotog, faog, zaga- 
mAnaos, © avrg are used to denote that two entities have the same 
or a similar thing in common, there is the same illogicality in the 
use Of the dative with them which has been pointed out in the 
comparatio compendiaria (§. 69. Obs. 2. a.), as 

Onolay yvwpuny ool &yo, I have the same opinion with you, 
but literally ‘I have an opinion like you’, instead of ‘like yours’. This 


illogicality is often avoided by leaving the adjective without regimen, 
and connecting the two entities by xad, as 


Ouolay yvounvy Exo xad ov, I have the same opinion as you. 
With foog and o adrog, especially in Attic prose, og and woreg 
are also found, which gives a formula exactly corresponding to our 
own: TO avTo Momeg, ‘the same as.’ 


§. 71. The Accusative with Adjectives. Any ad- 
jective may be accompanied by the descriptive accusative 
(§. 16. d.), as 
nalog tae Suporte, beautiful-eyed; Secvog payny, terrible in battle. 
Contrary to the Latin idiom, the quantitative accusative 
(§. 16. b.) is not found with adjectives of dimension, 
mouns of dimension being used in Greek instead of ad- 
jectives: 

ceizog déxx ody tO Vwog, a wall of ten feet in height. 


§. 72. Verbs governing the Genitive. The kinds 
of genitive found with verbs are the same as those found 
with adjectives (§. 69.); and the verbs governing the 
genitive correspond to the adjectives governing the same 
case. They are verbs denoting participation or privation, 
under which heading come those denoting fulness or de- 
ficiency, commencement or cessation; verbs implying local 
connexion, as in holding by, aiming at, hitting or missing; 
verbs denoting mental states or activities, and the operation 
of the senses; and verbs implying superiority or ir 
fertority, as 

cpwelvovog polgas petalapBavery, to share a better fate; 
gelgeo tov vnworv, spare the ships; 
yépoper tlxldcoy, we are full of hopes; 
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podwr 7oze Xarje evden, the patriarch of heroes began a speech; 
ov Angwo Senveay, I shall not cease from lamentations ; 
toracxoctow étog évdg déov, annus undetrigesimus; 

avéera: tor tuay zooloy, grows on (lit. from) my lands; 
otozafopas tov oxoxov, I aim at the mark; 

cing tvyzaevery, to obtain honour; 

Exov wor Ezopevos tij¢ ylapvdog, follow me holding on by my cloak; 
coy ovopatay éxtlavPavopar,! forget the names; 

£0v CVEPEQOMEOS éxipeleioGar, to take care of one’s interests; 
ozolijg axolavopey, we enjoy leisure; 

a&xrechas tig yereos, to grasp the hand; 

dtaqégery tay zodlwy, to differ from the multitude; 

wotegnoe tig payns, he came too late for the battle. 


Like the Latin substantive verb, efué governs the Genitive 
of congruity (§. 13. 4. c.). 


Obs. Variations. a. Many verbs of participation are compounds 
with pera and ovy, as perézery, ovddauBavery. The genitive after 
them is truly partitive; and accordingly, when péeog, or any word 
implying wéeos, as foov (wégog), accompanies such verbs, it is put 
in the accusative (§. 74.), as (Thuc. VI. 40. 1.), 

icov . .. wetacyety, to obtain an equal share; 


where ico» does not represent a whole, part of which is taken; but 
a part, which is wholly taken. Hence 


aisioroy péQog revo petézery, to obtain the greatest share of a thing; 
layzyavm ti, 1 get something by lot; 
layyave tivdg, I get a share of something by lot. 

6. With verbs of fulness, particularly Bevecr, as wilh adjectives 
of like meaning (§. 70. Obs. 1. e.), the genitive is sometimes replaced 
by the instrumental dative, as 


ahovto xexognpévog, sated with riches. 


e. Verbs of holding by, as AapBavopas, and its compounds 
with éx/, dyti, ody, also fyouce and avrézouct, must not be con- 
founded with directly transitive verbs, signifying to lay hold of. 
These take an accusative of the object seized with a genitive of the 
part, as 

AaBeiy tive fons, to seize one by the girdle; 
Avuovy tov atov xeato, I hold a wolf by the ears. 


Hence, many consider the genitive after the middles JapBavopec, 
Sgarropar &c. to be partitive. 

d. Verbs of aiming at, hitting and missing, ought perhaps to 
be regarded syntactically as manifestations of desire; for when that 
idea is absent, they take a different construction. Thus, tvyzava, 
axavra, éyytfo, when they mean simply to meet with or approach 
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to, without any notion of desire or aim so to do, take, the first the 
accusative, and the last two the dative. The Latin language acknow- 
ledges the connexion between desire and its manifestations by forming 
words for both from the same root: 


havere to wish, habere to have; cupere to desire, capere to take. 


The difference between shooting or throwing a¢ a thing, aud shooting 
or throwing a thing itself, is marked in Greek by a difference of 
construction. In the former sense, rofevery and Baddey take the 
genitive; in the latter the accusative. 


e. Verbs denoting mental states or activities, particularly verbs 
of remembering and forgetting, hesitate between the genitive and ac- 
cusative, inclining rather to the accusative, where ¢hings, not persons, 
are remembered or forgotten. Mental affections have a twofold aspect. 
Remembering, for example, may be regarded as either voluntary or 
involuntary: in the former case it is an act logically requiring the 
accusative, and in the latter a mental sensation appropriately taking 
the genitive of that whence it arises. The double construction of the 
corresponding verbs in Latin points to the same distinction. When 
men, in regard to their mental affections, came to consider themselves 
rather as acting than as acted on, the accusative began to supplant 
the genitive. In some instances, this transition can be marked, as in 
davGavopet, which is uniformly construed with the genitive, while 
its compound ézdevPavoucs, differing from it only in being more 
emphatic, is found with the accusative also. Witness also the vary- 
ing frequency with which verbs of this class take the accusative: 
thus GggysoPar, éxiuatecPac are found with it sometimes; évv- 
povuat, aréve, and ofxtefgm generally. Many verbs of this class, 
particularly verbs of caring for, take weg¢, and sometimes vxég, 
wilh the genitive. 


f. Verbs of seeing almost uniformly take the accusative; and 
regarding verbs of hearing, it generally holds that they take the ac- 
cusative of the sound heard, and the genitive of that which produces 
it. The reason of this is important. These verbs denote primarily 
sensations, not acts of the subject, and in this view natorally take 
the genitive of the object whence the sensation arises. But that which 
is in some circumstances chiefly a sensation is in others chiefly an 
act; and this latter aspect, which desiderates the accusatival construc- 
tion, gained ground in proportion as the Greek mind in general re- 
ceded from the attitude of receptivity, and took up that of activity 
(§. 74. Obs.). Farther, the Greeks distinguished between the per- 
ception itself (alc&nua), and the object whence it proceeded (ta 
alc@nrov), the accusative being the proper case for the former, be- 
cause it is always cognate with the verb (§. 74. a.), and the genitive 
for the latter. Now, in regard to hearing, this distinction is obvious, 
fur the sound that comes from a bell cannot easily be confounded 
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with the bell itself; but in seeing, the image of the bell, which alone 
is received into the mind, cannot be so easily distinguished from the - 
bell itself whence the image comes. This latter distinction in short 
is scientific, not popular, and therefore of no account in the explan- 
ation of language. Hence the slmost uniform construction of verbs 
of seeing with the accusative, the popular mind having regarded the 
thing seen, not as the source of a sensation, but as the object of an 
act; and hence also the prevailing usage with verbs of hearing, that 
they take the accusative of the sound heard, and the genitive of that 
which produces it, as 

Bony axovo, I hear a shonting; 

axoveo cov Bowytos, I hear you shouting. 
The primitive construction is however found, as (Aristoph. Ach. 306.) 

tov & éuav oxovday axovoate, but listen to my truce; 


which may be due to a comical personification of the oxovdal. The 
genitive with verbs of seeing is quite exceptional*, as (Aristoph. Eq. 803.) 


6 62 dijwog ... wy xafoed cov, and lest Demus get sight of you. 


In regard to verbs of touching, tasting, and smelling, the alc&npe, 
that which enters the mind by the sense, is easily distinguished from 
the alofyrov, the object whence it proceeds; and accordingly, the 
genitive of the afc&yro» is most common with them, as (Herod. I. 
80. 26.) 


O¢ domoarvto tayota TOY xapnioyv of fxr, 
as soon as the horses scented the camels. 


The intransitive Ofecw takes the genitive always. Pindar joins @ty- 
yaveo and azrecPae with the dative, perhaps on account of the juxta- 
position with their objects which these verbs imply. 

g. The genitive after verbs implying comparison denotes the 
standard of comparison, not the particular wherein the difference 
consists, or the measure of difference (§. 15.), which are put in the 
dative. The particular wherein the difference consists may also be 
in the accusative with or without ef, xata, and when in the dative 
may take the prepositions éy, gf. Verbs of governing, as neateiv, 
tvoavveiv, Guvactevery, belong to this class, because they imply 


* There is thus a beautiful parallel between verbs of 
seeing and hearing on the one hand, and verbs of knowing 
and remembering, which may be called intellectual seeing and 
hearing, on the other, in respect of construction. Like verbs 
of seeing, those of knowing, éxtotacBar, eldévat, Sievoeic&at, 
ytyvooxery, are found almost uniformly with the accusative; 
while those of remembering, like those of hearing, hesitate 
between the genitive and accusative, with rather a. predilec- 
tion for the former. 
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superiority ; but a dative is often found with them in poetry, espe- 
cially with a@vacoecy in Homer, as (Il. XII. 242.). 


og mace Ovntoia: xab aPavatoroy avacoe, 
who rules over all mortals and immortals. 


This dative may be loeal, as if ‘who rules among’ &c. 


§. 73. Verbs governing the Dative. The kinds of 
dative found with verbs are the same as those found with 
adjectives (§. 70.); and the verbs governing the dative, 
like the adjectives governing the same case, denote 
proximity, likeness, advantage, or their contraries, to which 
add most impersonals, as 

6 poroy Opole alel xelager, like always draws to like; 

Opoloya oot, I agree with you; evra zeo0c7xet, it becomes him; 

Bontetzre tots pidorg, assist ‘your friends. 
The dativus ethicus (§. 15. Obs.) goes with any verb, 
and is the kind of dative found with the substantive 
verb, and with most impersonals, as 

wes ovn eloly 7 ui», in our case there are not ships; 

naves non sunt nobis , we have not ships; 

xofey af dtaBolat cot avrat YEYOVAOLY 5 

whence have these accusations arisen in your case? 

i. e. whence have these accusations arisen against you? 

EEeort COL evdaipove yevéoat, you may become happy; 

in your case it is allowed to become happy. 
The instrumental dative, used even of the agent with 
perfects and pluperfects passive (§. 15. c.), also goes 
with any verb, and is the kind of dative found with 
verbs denoting joy and sorrow, in which connexion it 
is often interpreted by éxf, as 

ay Sopa toig VEVEVNMEVOLS , I am grieved at what has happened; 

éxl ty tov adslgov tury Rdetan, 

he is delighted with his brother’s fortune. ; 

The dative after yompor, ‘I use’, is probably in- 
strumental, and due to the original meaning of yoca, 
‘I answer, said of the god or oracle; hence yocopat, 
‘I get an answer’ by means of the god or oracle. So 
also voulfo in a kindred sense takes the dative, as (Thuc. 
Ir. 38. 1.) 
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ayoo wey ye nal Gvatacs Srernotorg voulfortec, 
celebrating annual games and sacrifices; 


where voulfovres means ‘following the custom’. 


Obs. Variations. a. Verbs denoting advantage or disadvantage 
strongly in the way of either action or speech take the accusative: 
such verbs are 

&v héyo, Ev OLD, evegyetmo,  adixd, 
Haxas Ady, xaXOS HOLD, xXaxoveym, Plaxta. 
The verbs aqela, vozyld, gilopeovovpar, Aupalvouc: hesitate 
between the dative and the accusative. 

b. Even of verbs denoting advantage or disadvantage in the way 
of feeling merely, some are found with the accusative: such are 
aoeéoxo and axagéoxm. On tbe other hand, dyanw and orégya, 
which usually have the syntax of directly transitive verbs, are found 
with the dative in the sense of ‘being pleased or contented with’, as 


orégyely ty Eaxvtov tvzy, to be pleased with one’s own fortune. 


c. When the root of a verb denoting advantage implies inferiority, 
as vxneeto, ‘I serve’, but literally ‘I am an under-rower’, the com- 
parative genitive may be used with that verb, 


d. The dative of disadvantage with verbs of fighting is often 
interpreted in Homer by peta, and in prose resolved by 2zgog' or 
éxé with the accusative. Also, the dative of proximity with verbs of 
following is often interpreted by ovy, peta, apc. 

e. When an impersonal verb is followed by an infinitival clause, 
the dative depending on the impersonal verb may become an accus- 
ative representing the subject of the infinitive, as 

FEeorl of evdaiuova yevéoFat, you may become happy, 
the infinitival clause being here the real subject to &£eor. This in- 
deed is the usual construction of def and yg7. But many impersonal 
verbs are also used personally: such are de, doxed, and even pédet, 
as (Il. X. 481.) 

pedjoovery dé wor fxxor, but horses shall be my care. 
So doxw ‘I think’, as well as doxez por, ‘me-thinks’. 

f. Some verbs, like some adverbs, of proximity (§. 82. Obs. a.), 
are found with the genitive. Xenophon has 

éxinolagoy tov a&xoewy, ils s’approchaient des sommets. 

g- Some verbs governing the dative illustrate the transition from 

receptivity to activity (§..72. Obs. e. f.). Thus, Aosdogovpas always 


takes the dative, but the later form (§. 31. Obs. 3. a.) Josdoga 
generally the accusative. 


h. Verbs of advantage are often found with the accusative and 
dative, the accusative being the descriptive (§. 16. d.), or that of the 
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cognate substantive or equivalent notion, as 


ONNEETHOwM Got tovto, I shall do you this service; 
Bonteiy tive tae Sixara, to assist one in what is fair. 


§. 74. Verbs governing the Accusative. a. All 
directly transitive verbs take the accusative case; and any 
verb whatever may be followed by the accusative of the 
cognate substantive or equivalent notion, and by the de- 
scriptive accusative, as 


tlg mataoce. Sveay; who knocks at the door? (direct object); 

Séum Souoy, I build a building (cognate substantive); 

déum vaov, I build a temple (equivalent notion); 

decvny vooov voosiv, to be dreadfully ill (cognate substantive); 

ayyeliny é1Geiv, to go a message (equivalent notion); 

ahyo tovg ddag, I have a pain in my feet (descriptive accus.). 
The large class of accusatives naming the result of the 
operation denoted by the verb are either of the cognate 
substantive, or of the equivalent notion. 

b. The subject of a dependent verb often appears 

as object of the principal one, thus 

not por tov vidw elné, ef wepaynue thy téyyny = 

nat poe sixé, ef Oo viog penadnune thy cézyny, 

and tell me if my son has learned the art. 
Curtius considers the accusative before the Infinitive 
(§. 66.) after verba declarandi et sentiendi to have arisen 
out of this prolepsis (§. 81. Obs. a.): 


hyyetlay cov Kogoy ore éviunoey = jyyeayv tov Kooy vexjoct, 
nuntiaverunt Cyrum vicisse, they reported that.C. had conquered. 


Other cases besides the accusative may be used prolept- 
ically in like manner, as 
nal tov BagBagwy éxepeleizo, os wolepsiv fxavol einoay = 
nab éxeusleito ws roleusiv [xavod elnoav of BagcBeeor, 
and he took care that the barbarians should be fit to wage war. 


Obs. Transitive Verbs. The rule which says that directly 
transitive verbs govern the accusative case would be of easy appli- 
cation, if verbs were constantly used in the same way, as intransitive, 
indirectly transitive, or directly transitive; or, in case of irregularity, 
ifthe details of the irregularity corresponded from language to language. 
But the reverse is the case, 
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a. In all languages, many transitive verbs are also used intrans- 
itively, as toézety == vertere == tourner == ‘turn’; and this is part- 
icularly common in English, because the English language has neither 
a middle voice, nor a convenient reflexive pronoun wherewith to ex- 
press the middle meaning. On the other hand, intransitive verbs are 
often used transitively. The poets especially take great liberties in 
this way, as 


LOQEVO Seov, I dance in honour of a god; 
TOUS evoe eis Seol Srnjoxovcas ov Zatgovory, 
the gods take no pleasure in the death of the pious. 


Often indeed the accusative with intransitive verbs is justified either 
as the descriptive accusative, or as denoting the direct object of an 
originally intransitive verb which has acquired in a quite intelligible 
way a directly transitive meaning, as 


80600, I am bold (intransitive), I fear not (transitive); 
Ba6¢0 Gavatoy, | am bold in regard to death, i. e. don’t fear it. 


dogvqoga, I am spear-bearer (intrans.), 1 escort (transitive); 

doevg~oem teya~, I am or form part of some one’s bodyguard. 

ciidopot, I tear myself, say my hair (intransitive); 

tihlouaé tiya, 1 bewail some one (transitive). 

cogpifouar, I play the sopbist (intransitive) ; 

copifoual tva, | cheat some one (transitive). 
Noteworthy it is that, wherever forms of the same verb are divided 
between the transitive meaning and the intransitive, as in fornwe and 
TPASOO, the intransitive forms are the more ancient, e. g. farny and 
ménoaya more ancient than foryjoa and wémoayze. 


b. The distinction among transitive verbs between the directly 
transitive and those indirectly so, is still more inconstant. Many Greek 
constructions which startle the English student appear quite natural 
to other moderns, the idiom of whose language happens to coincide 
with the Greek. Thus, that alo@avopat, wéuynucs, and Saevpato 
should govern the genitive, appears quite natural to a Frenchman, 
because he himself says ‘s’apercevoir de’, ‘se souvenir de’, ‘s’étonner 
de quelque chose’; and that Bon@eiv, agéoxecy, xel@ecPan, ExeoPat 
should govern the dative appears quite natural to a German, because 
he himself says ‘einem elfen, gefallen, gehordjen, folgen.’ The 
frequency of the indirect regimen in Greek, and the prevalence of the 
direct in modern languages generally* are due toa difference of mental 
attitude, receptivity having been the mental attitude of the primitive 
Greek mind, whereas activity rather is that of the modern. In the 


* The direct regimen is characteristic of English espe- 
cially, witness the following common verbs which take a direct 
object in English, but in German the dative of a person, as 
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isolation and leisure of pastoral life, it was natural for man to regard 
himself chiefly as the subject of impressions, because he really was 
so; in presence of heaven and earth, and of their majestic phenomena, 
he realised chiefly his own littleness and weakness. But when, by 
association and accumulated experience, man came to recognise in 
himself the sovereign of the world, he gradually learned to regard 
himself less as the receiver of impressions than as the producer of 
effects; and this latter aspect has, in the busy modern world, to a large 
extent supplanted the other. Hence hearing, remembering, desir- 
ing &c., which were to the primitive Greek mind impressions passing 
from without inwards, are in our case acts proceeding from within 
outwards; there is no violence done to nature in either case, and, in 
both, the syntax of language has conformed to the éydua@etog Aoyos. 
It is probable too that Christianity, which invigorated man’s sense of 
responsibility, has contributed not a little to the substitution of the 
modern for the ancient mental attitude. The following examples ex- 
hibit the contrast between these mental attitudes: 


(Soph. Phil. 646.) cov o& yosta nab xofog paler exer, 
anything, need and desire of which possess thee particularly, 

i, e. whatever you particularly need and desire. 

(Soph. Oed. Col. 1142.) Baeog yao judg ovdty éx tovtmy yet, 
for no displeasure on this account possesses us, 

i. e. we entertain no displeasure on this account. 


Anciently the feeling had the man, now the man has the feeling. Ac- 
cordingly if, as in the case of adjectives (§. 69.*), the English verb, 
when apparently transitive, be put into a neuter form, the true Greek 
construction will often naturally appear, as 


I desire == I am desirous of, | remember = I come in mind of, 
I assist == I am helpful ¢o, I resist == | am opposed éo.* 


in Greek and Latin, and the dative preposition @ in French. 
we@ecPar, obey, obir, obedire, gehorden; 
ovyytydoxery, pardon, pardonner, tgnoscere, verzeihen: 
éxitgénery, permit, permettre, permittere, erlauben; 
aeéoxery, please, plaire, placere, gefallen; 

_ aviiocacGar, resist, résister, resistere, widerftehen. 

In Milton’s time, obey was indirectly transitive, like ober. 

* Let the student make this experiment with Bacileva, 
oreatnya, allororovpos, winoodpaL, yéuw, wEtéyo, otéQopat, 
éxtBuua, éenipelovucsr, apelwo, poortif{m, dlrymew, wépynuat, 
éxilavPavopar, petdopar, dtapégw, xadluorevw, which govern 
the genitive; and with revr/fouor, oporovpor, fcovpar, ovp- 
PoOrH, Opoyvopova, wlyvupor, Outlaw, minorafo, évvom, Bon- 
Ga, cvupayo, yonopsdo, évavtovpar, nEelPopor, anxeda, 
MLotevM, KQuoLeL, Meewet, which govern the dative. 
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c. The above views are useful, not as superseding reference to 
a Lexicon, but as accounting for two facts which meet the student 
continually, viz. that many verbs, directly transitive in English, are in- 
directly so in Greek, and that many of the Greek verbs generally con- 
strued with the genitive or dative are also sometimes construed with 
the accusative. The difference of mental attitude accounts for the 
former, and the gradual transition from the attitude of receptivity to 
that of activity accounts for the latter. Sometimes however a difference 
of signification will account for the difference of cases, as 
aQo0gay toy wOLepoy , to foresee the war (§. 72. Obs. f.); 
xgo0gas tov xoléwov, to take thought about the war (§. 72.); 
xQo0gay to woléum, to provide for the war (§. 73.). 


§. 75. Verbs governing the Accusative and 
Genitive.* These are verbs of a) filling and emptying; 
b) separating, excluding, hindering or making to cease, 
freeing, and receiving; c) wondering at, congratulating, 
praising, blaming, accusing, prosecuting, condemning, and 
acquitting; d) exchanging, buying, selling, valuing, and pre- 
ferring; the accusative being that of the object emptied, 
separated, praised, valued, &., and the genitive denoting 
the material of which that object is emptied, the whole 
from which it is separated, the cause on account of which 
it is praised, the price at which it is valued, &. 

a. fevyn oitov yeutouvees, having filled waggons with corn; 
b. &y@m o& mavow tov Feacovs, | shall make you cease your boldness; 


c. éxaveiv tive tig aeerys, to praise one for his virtue; 
d. zletotov tia» te, to value anything very highly. 


Obs. Variations. As an extreme -instance of the syntactical irreg- 
ularity characteristic of Greek (§. 2. Obs.), the syntactical variations 
of the deponent wépumouae are here subjoined according to Liddell 
and Scott: . 

Single Regimen Double Regimen 

Acc. of the person, Acc. of the thing ++ Gen. of the person, 
Dat. of the person, Acc. of the thing -++ Dat. of the person, 
Gen. of the thing. Gen. of the thing -++ Dat. of the person. 


* No more than two cases are ever really dependent on a 
verb, because no more than two are ever necessary to complete 
its meaning; but additional cases may accompany the verb to 
express accessory circumstances, as 

tHY coplay aeyvelow tH Bovlonéva xutet ‘ASnryos, 

he sells wisdom for money to all comers at Athens. 
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a. The genitive of the person from whom an evil is warded off 
may be turned into the dative of the person benefited by the evil being 
warded off, and this is generally the case with aonya and a&vve. 
The directly transitive notion of warding off an evil is often so far 
lost in the indirectly transitive one of assisting a person, that these 
two verbs are frequently found with a single regimen, viz. the: dative. 

b. The genitive of the person after verbs of receiving is generally 
interpreted by zewga, whether the thing received be a material sub- 
stance or information. 

c. Verbs of wondering at are found in single regimen with the 
genitive, and with the accusative. When only the person wondered at 
is mentioned, and not also the cause, the person is usually put in the 
genitive, thé cause being often added by a participle in concord, as 
Bavpato cov léyovtos toravta, | wonder at you saying such things. 
When however there is no question of a person, but only of a thing, 
and that without any specification of the particular quality or circum- 


stance exciting the emotion, the thing is generally in the accusative, 
as (Xen. Cyr. IV. 2. 28.) 


EPavpuafoy ta dowpeva, they wondered at the proceedings. 
d. Verbs of accusing and condemning, when they are compounds 
of xara, as xaTHyOEG, HOTLY LYVOORD, nacadinc go, HOTAAQLVO, 


xarawnpifouae, prefer the accusative of the crime or punishment, 
and the genitive of the person accused &c., as 


UATAYLYVOOXELY Muy7Ty tivog, to condemn one to exile. 


They are also found, as in Latin, with two accusatives, when the 
crime is indicated by a neuter pronoun, as 
alriaotat trva tavta, to accuse any one of these things. 

e. The comparative genitive is often interpreted by avté with 
verbs of exchanging, and also with verbs of reguiting and avenging, 
which, as involving the notion of a guid pro quo, come under the 
same heading. After verbs of exchanging, the genitive is often re- 


placed by the accusative with aodg. Verbs of wagering take the 
genitive of the stakes, as 


regudooPar tis xepatig, to wager one’s head. 


§. 76. Verbs governing the Accusative and Dative. 
These all involve more or less distinctly the idea of 
transmission, and take the accusative of the thing trans- 
mitted, and the dative of that to which it is transmitted. 
Such are verbs of giving, bringing, declaring, promising, 
enjoining; of adapting, opposing, and comparing or likening 

M 
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one thing to another; and of mizing one thing with ano- 
ther; as 

8aou to Ben PEQELY, to bring gifts to the god; 

col émitctro 6,t1 dv Sox ayatoy elvat, 

I enjoin upon you whatever I think excellent; 

mgocaguotery Exworoy éxaorm, to adapt each to each; 

dud Ged ovx elxacer, he did not liken me to a god; 

RONQOY TH YY wlyryvvar, to mix dung with the land. 


Obs. Variations. Like circumdo and dono in Latin, weer- 
Badiouar and Segéopet have a double construction, as 


megepaddopoe teiyos ty oder, or wegsPaddouar tyy moluy teCzEL, 


circumdo murum urbi, or circumdo urbem muro, 

1 put a wall round the city, or I surround the city with a wall. 
SngeicPas tokov Excoto, or dageicfar Exactroy toga, 
donare arcum cuique, or donare quemque arcu, 

to present a bow to each, or to present each with a bow. 


§.77. Verbs governing Two Accusatives. Verbs of 
asking, teaching, reminding, persuading, concealing, clathing, 
and stripping take two accusatives, one of the person, 
and another of the thing; as 


altnoag véag EBdounnovta tovs ADnrvatovs, 

having asked the Athenians for seventy ships; 

tl a8 &dldage thy steatnyfay, who taught you generalship? 
avapvjow vuasg nal tovg TOY meayavev uivdvuoug, 

I shall remind you also of our ancestors’ dangers; 

ExevBe tOvtO tOvE Donarecg, he persuaded the Phoczans of this; 
An xevpdys thy Bvyatéga tow Bavatroy tov avdoes, 
don’t conceal from your daughter her husband's death; 

any goO7jta axédvoay adtoy, they stripped him of his garment. 


Directly transitive verbs of speaking or doing good or ill 
(§. 73. Obs.a.) are found with two accusatives, one of them 
being that of the cognate substantive or equivalent notion, as 
Rg TLS TO yuvaLnEioy MvIoY xana nOAL ayogEvet, 
every one says much ill of the female sex. 
And any directly transitive verb may have two accusa- 
tives by the oyjya xa® Glov nal péoos (§. 62. Obs. c.). 
The double accusative after verbs of dividing is really 
a case of apposition, as (Xen. Cyr. VII. 5. 13.) 


6 Kvgos to orearevpa xaréverue Sadexa wéon, 
Cyrus divided his army into twelve parts. 
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Obs. Variations. a. These are most numerous among verbs 
of asking, under which head come verbs of praying. As containing 
the notions both of entreaty and of need, déopae is found with a 
double genitive, as (Herod. I. 59. 23.) 

édéeto tov Sjpov pvianis tevos, 

he requested of the people some guard. 
With this exception, the thing asked for is put in the accusative; but 
the person of whom it is asked is often in the genitive with saga. 
In the case of a prayer or vow, the sanctioning powers* are always 
in the genitive, as (Herod. VI. 68. 10.) 


gy oy ot wetégzouas tov Sear, I beseech you then by the gods: 


and this genitive is sometimes interpreted by xe0g, avtf, ‘in presence 
of’, also by wg, ‘for the sake of’. Similarly, this last preposition 
interprets the genitive of him in whose honour a libation is poured 
out, or a toast drunk, as 


(Aristoph. Ach. 985.) oxeicov aya®ov dafuovos, 

pour out a drink-offering to the good Genius ; 

(Theoer. XIV. 18.) ES0e saiysiofa. axeatoy wtvog Hed 
Exactog, it pleased them to pour oat unmixed wine to whomso- 
ever each wished. 

b. Verbs of taking away, which come under the head of stripping, 
are by no means constant to the rule. Thus agareée takes two ac- 
cusatives only in the middle voice; whereas, in both active and middle, 
it is found with the accusative and genitive, and also with the accu- 
sative and dative. 


§. 78. Verbs governing the Genitive and Dative. 
These are chiefly impersonals implying concern or need, 
verbs of participation personal and impersonal, trans- 
missive verbs with a partitive genitive, certain legal 
phrases implying contention, and verbs denoting affections 
of the mind in poetry, as 

peropeder poe avolas, I repent of my folly; 
RQOGHAEL [LOL tis aez7s, I have to do with the government; 
det poe Leary, I haye need of money. 


weteoti wor tS delas, I have a share of the booty; 
ovvatgonat tvs tov uivdvvov, I share the danger with some one. 


* In the case of a declaration, as by a verb of swearing, 
or by afcyvvopat, the sanctioning powers are in the accusative 
case, as (Xen. An. II. 3. 22.) 


aloybvonet Beovg Kveov moodovva, 
I am ashamed in presence of the gods to betray Cyrus. 
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petadidoue tH Bovlopéva tov év rp éuy pvyy xlovtov, 

I impart to whoever will of my soul’s wealth. 

QvTLMOLOD aL THS LozHs weve, 

I contend with some one for the supremacy; 

OrxaLopat tive xlneov, 

I go to law with some one about an inheritance; 

éxéEecul tive govon, I accuse some one of murder. 

xatel pnvicas povor, 

being angry with his father because of the murder; 

gPovéw tivé tivog, I bear some one ill will on some account. 


§. 79. Passive Verbs. a. The object of s verb in 
the active voice becomes its subject im the passive; and 
this holds in Greek of the indirect object as well as of 
the direct, i. e. of the genitive and dative as well as of 
the accusative, as (Pl. Rep. VIII. 551. A.) 


aoxsitat dn to asl TLULOPEVOD , apeleivar db to at- 

wafopevor, doubtless what is uniformly honoured is cultivated; 

and what is dishononred , neglected. 

(Thuc. IV. 61.1.) of f Zvornoe Evunavres pty ExcBovlevopneta, 

all we, the inhabitants (of Sicily), are being plotted against. 
The subjects of aoxsitat, apedeiros, éxtBovdevousa here 
represent the accusative, the genitive, and the dative 
which these verbs respectively govern in the active voice. 

b. When a verb has two objects in the active voice, 

one or other becomes the subject in the passive voice 
according to the following principles: 1. The direct ob- 
ject 1s preferred to the indirect, i. e. the accusative is 
preferred to the genitive and dative. 2. The personal 
object is preferred to that of the thing. These two 
principles modify one another; but the normal results 
of their joint operation are that, in the case of verbs 
governing the accusative and genitive in the active 
voice, the accusative becomes the subject in the passive; 
in the case of verbs governing the accusative and dative 
in the active voice, either may, but the dative of the 
person does more elegantly, become the subject in the 
passive; and in the case of verbs governing two accu- 
satives in the active voice, the personal accusative be- 
comes the subject in the passive, as 


— wey 
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natynyoosizal tevog unditey, 

a charge of Medizing is brought against some one; 
of cov Adnvatoy enirergappevos tHy pudanny, 
those of the Athenians entrusted with the watch; 

6 ayne v0 Acungov povornny exadedn, 

the man was taught music by Lampros. 


- Deviations from the above normal results still illustrate 


the principles on which they depend. Thus of xarnyo- 
oovpevoe is found as well as ta xarnyooovueva, the per- 
sonal object, though in the genitive, being preferred in 
the former to that of the thing; and the direct object 
being preferred in the latter to the indirect. 

c. The subject of a verb in the active voice becomes 
the agent with the passive, and is expressed by the 
genitive alone in poetry, particularly in Epic poetry; 
but in prose, this genitive is interpreted by prepositions, 
particularly by umd (§. 13. Obs. 3. b.). The agent is 
also put in the dative, especially after the perfect and 
pluperfect tenses (§. 15. c.). 

d. Any passive verb may be followed by the dative 
of the instrument, and by the descriptive accusative, as 
(Herod. VI. 38.) 


xinyévra ty xegadny wedéxet, struck with an axe on the head. 


§. 80. Verbals in -téoc. a. When these are formed 
from directly transitive verbs, i. e. from verbs governing 
the accusative, they may be used personally or imperson- 
ally; when used personally, they agree with their sub- 
ject in gender, number, and case; when used imperson- 
ally, they stand in the neuter, and what was their sub- 
jeet in the personal construction becomes their direct 
object, as 

) aeetn aoxntéa early, 
aoxuntéov éorl ty agetyy, 

b. When derived from indirectly transitive verbs, — 
verbals in -réog are always used impersonally, and govern 
the eases proper to the verbs from which they are sever- 
ally derived, as 


virtue must be practised. 
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éxipedntéov Eotl toy Booxnucres, the cattle must be cared for; 
siyecontéoy éotl ro egy, the work must be undertaken. 

c. When derived from verbs which assume a new 
meaning in the middle voice, and with it a new con- 
struction, verbals in -réog take both meanings, and in 
each meaning the construction corresponding to it, as 

aevotéov éotly avtoy, he must be persuaded; 

aetotéoy gotly avr, he must be obeyed: 
because welOo teva == ‘I persuade somebody’, and ze/Go- 
pal tive == ‘I obey somebody’. 


ad. When derived from intransitive verbs, verbals in 
-téog, impersonally used of course, are more often plural 
than singular, as 


xolepntéow oriy, woleuntéa gory, there must be fighting. 


Obs. Accusative of the Agent. Usually, the agent after verbals 
in -réog is put in the dative (§. 70.); but in Attic it is sometimes ex- 
pressed by the accusative, which is anomalons indeed with respect to 
grammatical form, but in perfect correspondence to the thought, the 
force of the verbal being that of deZ with the accusative and follow- 
ing infinitive, as ‘ 

(Plat. Gorg. p. 507. D.) ro» Bovicuevoy .. . evdacuova sivan 
copoosvrny dtoxtéoy xal aounréoy, i. e. dei toy Bovio- 
pevoy evdatuova elvat dimxew xal aoxeivy copoocvyn», 
whoever would be happy must seek after and cultivate moderation. 


§. 81. Dependent Infinitive. The range of the In- 
finitive is much wider in Greek than in Latin. Besides 
the information already given (§§. 6. 45.), the following 
particulars are important: 


a. In Homer, the Infinitive stands as a descriptive 
accusative after all sorts of adjectives, as 
Seley avéporory Guorot, like the winds for running.* 
But in prose, this construction is usual only with ad- 


* The translation here of defery as a Dative, and of elzecy, 
yrover, weagas, in the following examples, as Locatives 
(§. 45. a.), shows how faithfully the original character of the 
infinitive can be reproduced in English. 
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jectives denoting worthiness or fitness, and their con- 
traries, as 
@eworoxlis (xavorarog yy elxeivy nal yrovar xxl neater, 
Themistocles was most able te speech, and in resolution, and ix 
action. 

6. As, with the article, the Greek infinitive represents 
all the cases of the Latin gerund (§. 6. a. Obs. 1. a.), 
so, without the article, it denotes purpose, like the Latin 
first supine after verbs of motion, as (Soph. Oed. Col. 12.) 

povavery yxoney Evor mQdG aoTAY, 
we strangers are come to learn of (you) cilizens. 

c. In the above examples, the subject of the infinitive 
is also the subject of the clause on which it depends: 
but that need not be, and then the Greek infinitive 
active may often be translated by the English infinitive 
passive, corresponding thus both to the Latin second 
supine, and to the Latin participle in -dus: 

Oo te yooros Boazus ablmg denynoucfar, 

and the time is short for (one) worthily to recount; 

tny nodiy pulatrey avtoig magedwmxnauer, 

we gave up to them the city te be guarded, 

arbem iis tradidimus cestodiendam ; 

xalog ogayv, fair to see, or to be seen, candidum visu; 

Savucoroy elxeiv, wonderful to tell, mirabile dictu; 

xagezyery Exvtoy woxeg téuvery xual xatey lateo, 

to give one’s self up to a physician (for him) to hack and canterise, 

or to give one’s self up to be hacked and cauterised by a physician. 
In the English of these examples, the subject of the in- 
finitive active is not, whereas the subject of the infinitive 
passive is the same as that of the verb or adjective on 
which the infinitive depends. 

Hence also it is often indifferent whether the active 
or the passive infinitive be used in Greek. Thucydides 
uses &fto¢ with the infinitive active in the very same 
sense in which he uses it with the infinitive passive: 

(I. 138. 8.) pa&dloy Exégov abtog Pavpacat, 
more than any other man worthy to be admired; 


(IL 40. 1.) tyv woliy délav elyar PavpafecPa, 
that the city is worthy to be admired. 
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After adjectives however, the infinitive active is more 
common than the infinitive passive.* 


Obs. Personal and Impersonal Constructions. a. The subject 
of an Infinitive depending on a verb impersonally used, which however 
really has the infinitival clause for its subject (§. 6. Obs. 1. b.), is 
often made subject to the principal verb, which thus becomes personal; 
and Curtius accounts for this change by a prolepsis (§. 74. b.), thus: 
nyyélOn or 6 Kogog éviunoey = nyyélOn 6 Kvgos ore évixnoev 
== RyyélGn 6 Kvgog vexjoat, Cyrus was reported to have conquered. 

b. The range of this personal construction is much more exten- 
sive in Greek than in Latin, where it is chiefly confined to dicttur 
(Agyerar) and videtur (Soxei), and never goes beyond the verba 
declarandi et sentiendi. In Greek, it can be used also with ovp- 
Botves ‘it happens’, and with efpé as copula to the adjectives, d7j10¢ 
manifest, @/xasog right, éxerndecog Exixadgrog suitable, éxtdokos 
likely, avaynaiog necessary, as 

éxtSokow gory Otte tO avto weloovrat, 
éxt8okot elory Ott to avto xeloovtat, 
éxt8otol elory to avto xelceoPat, 
they are likely to suffer the same. 


But @7ndog in the personal construction takes a participle instead of 
the Infinitive: for example, see §. 22. b. 


§. 82. Government of Adverbs. a. Adverbs derived 
from adjectives govern the case required by these ad- 
jectives, as 
Bovlevecte alos tis wolemg, devise counsels worthy of the state; 
Opoloyoupévas ty pvoe: f7¥, to live agreeably to nature. 

b. The adverbs of adjuration, vy and val, used only 
in affirmative sentences, with or without pa to strengthen 
them; and pa itself, used with vaf and ov, or, as often 
in Attic, alone, the context shewing whether the ad- 
juration is affirmative or negative, take the accusative, as 

pa tow dla, ovx égéw, No by Jove, I shall not tell. 

¢. All other adverbs, except cya, Ekg, emetic, which 
uniformly take the dative, govern the genitive: most of 
them denote place, time, or repetition, as 


_ * The Greek use of the infinitive in dependence on an 
adjective is found in Latin poetry: witness in Horace 


niveus vidert, and impiger hostium turmas vexare. 


ae eee eee Lente 


—_——=——_— 
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7200 VS}, ubi terrarum? where in the world? 
HEzZOES ov, GxQLg ov, mg ov, as far as, until; 
woLloneg _tns Tuéens, many times a day; 
Aafea tis wolemg, unknown to the state. 


d. This also is the construction of the idiomatic 
phrases formed by adverbs with &mw*, xm, xeiuor, and 
Ouinerpat, as 


ovx oda waidelag O70g Eyer nak denacocvdyys, 

I don’t know how he is in respect of culture and uprightness; 
as noday elyov, as fast as they could run; 

ev ij Ney cenparor, to be well off for money; 

y/ Kégxvea tig Iradtlas nal Sinehiag xalwog naganlov xeitac, 
in regard to Italy and Sicily, Coreyra lies well for a coasting voyage. 


Obs. Variations. a. The following are sometimes found with 

the dative, aye, éyyvs, oyedor, opov, Gig, as 
Eyyug tig xolews, or éyyvg ty modes, near the city.+ 

b. Xaew and xvxio (§. 51.) hesitate between the substantival 

and the prepositional constructions, as 

éuny LLQLY , or éuov yoo, f for my sake; 

xuxdo dévdoov, or xvxi@ dévdgoyv, around a tree. 
In these instances, and in déuag (poet.), vopoy (Plat.), déxyny, as 
in the Latin instar, which represents the meaning of the three words 
last mentioned, the noun is seen passing into the preposition, just as 
the English participle, in concerning, regarding, touching, is seen 
passing into the preposition. 

c. With &vexa, the genitive is sometimes not causal, but that 
of concern, and in this sense it is sometimes combined with ad, as 
Evenn tov Exégwy cotewr, 
so far as the other heavenly bodies are concerned. 

(Thuc. VIII. 92.) ooo» axe Bons Evexc, so far as outcry was concerned. 


* In Latin, habere is used in the sense of se habvere: 
(Hor. Sat. I. 9. 53.) Atqui sic habet, alla wry ovtag Fyee. 
+ In English, we say ‘far from’, but ‘near to’; because, in 
regarding distance as remote, our language contemplates & 
traveller going from a place, ‘whereas, in regarding distance 
as near, it contemplates a traveller going towards a place. 
In Greek, the construction proper to the relation from may 
be preserved in both cases, as it always is in French, where 
‘near to’ == ‘prés de’, and ‘far from’ = ‘loin de’. 
The Italians use every possible idiom with presso, 
‘presso della’, ‘presso alla’, ‘presso la torre’, 
all meaning simply ‘near the tower’. 
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d. ITiny, as an improper preposition (§. 51.), takes the genitive; 
as a conjunction, it couples like cases, as 
ovx forty allog xin» éyo, it is no other than myself. 


§. 83. Government of Prepositions. a. Prepositions, 
and even the same preposition in different meanings, 
govern different cases because of a correspondence be- 
tween the relations expressed by the prepositions and 
by the case-endings respectively. In their original local 
force (§. 51. a.), prepositions take the genitive, dative, 
or accusative, according as they denote the relation of 
whence, where, or whither (§.11.¢.). But, when the re- 
lations of place are transferred to time and causality 
(§. 11. b.), the syntax of prepositions expressing these 
relations becomes manifold and therefore difficult, yet 
not really more so in Greek than in English.* 

b. In @ series of substantives, the preposition may 
be either repeated before every one, or prefixed only 
to the first: in poetry, however, it is sometimes omitted 
before the first, and placed before the second, as 

(Eur. Hec. 146.) aid’ 1c vaovs, (Bt meds Bopots, 
but go to the temples, go to the altars. 


* Take for instance by and wtth, both of which start from 
the same local idea, viz. proximity, under the aspect of mere 
juxtaposition in the former, under that of consociation in the 
latter; it is very instructive to notice where they coincide, 
and where they differ in their derived applications, as follows: 
By means 


near, as I have a cask of wine by me; 
along, » 1 shall walk by the riverside; 
on, » battles by sea and land; 
before, » by this time the sun had risen; 
during, » by the space of forty years; 


according to, ,, by his own account he acted nobly. 
Farther, by denotes 


the agent, as the Iliad was written by Homer; 
the instrument, ,, the cities were destroyed by fire; 
the manner, » he entered by force; 


distribution day by day, to sell by the pound; | 
adjuration, ’ ” No! by Hocven! y nt 
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c. In Attic, especially in prose, the preposition before 
the antecedent is seldom repeated before the relative, as 
(Xen. Symp. IV. 1.) 
dy tH 700vM @ Duwy axoveo, in the time during which I hear you. 

d. The eighteen Greek prepositions, classified accord- 
ing to the cases they govern, are 
Genitive a0, é% or 2, ati, zed. Dative év, evs. 
Accusative sic. Dative and Accusative ave. 
Genitive and Accusative did, nata, veg. 
Gen., Dat. and Acc. augé, meol, Ent, WET, WAEA, MOOS, VINO. 


Obs. 1. ‘Axo and éx or 2& (Latin ab*, ex). a. These are thus 
distinguished : 
aco, from the surface or edge of a thing; 
&, from the interior of a thing, i. e. out of. 


Hence, in respect of time, éx denotes more immediate sequence, as 
axe Selxvov, alter supper; éx defxvov, immediately after supper. 


The from of connexion as well as that of separation (§. 12.) can be 
expressed by both, as 


of e700 priocopias nak Aoyar, philosophers and learned men; 

of dno tHY nxatacteMpatoY toi axovtlots ExQurTO, 

those who were on the decks used javelins; 

of éx tov vnooy KOKOVEYOL, the island robbers; 

of éx tig ayoeas anxéqvyoy, those who were in the forum fled. 
In the last example, the use of éx may be proleptic, i. e. due to the 
force of the following verb mentally anticipated. But, even with verbs 
of sitting and standing, 2& is so used, as 


With means 


along with, as I walked with him a mile; 

among , withthe ancients, suicide was no crime; 
immediately after, ,, with this, he pointed to the stars; 
on the side of, » Fear not, I am with thee; 

in opposition to, ,, the Allies fought with the Russians; 
the instrument, ,, to write with pen and ink; 

the manner, » he acts with precipitation. 


By resorting to nice distinctions, a still greater variety of 
meanings might be educed; but the above are unquestionable. 
Let them be compared with those of maga and peta, which, 
in respect to the local starting-point, are the Greek corre- 
spondents of ‘by’ and ‘with’ respectively. 

* The form abs is represented by the Homeric ap ‘back’. 
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(Il. 14. 154.) orao’ 2E Ovlvpxoro, from Olympus where she stood; 
(Od. 21. 420.) &x déqpeoro xaFrpevos, from the chariot where he sat. 


b. Both axo and 2£ express position away from, but the latter 
in early writers chiefly, as 


&xd Balcdoons olxeiy, to live far from the sea; éx Bedéey, out of shot. 


In the following example, motion from is with perfect accuracy ex- 
pressed by the Greek, though not by the corresponding English phrase, 


ag’ tuxoy pazecBar, to fight on horseback. 


In the case of both azo and 2&, the local whence relation passes 
by like gradations into the causal, as 


a@xo tov xaPovg, because of the affliction; 
éxeayOn te ax’ avtav ovdiy Egyov aktoloyor, 
and by them nothing of moment was accomplished: 
éx xatégov giioryrog, because of our father's friendship; 
ta évrecadpéva éx tov Mayov, what was commanded by the Magus. 
c. E& is used to denote transition and dependence, as 
Gllny && allng xolems aperPowevos, 
changing from one city to another; 
pigs éx tov Loorjemy, to carry at the girdle; 
zag é% Dowvlrwy Hoetnto O vavtixos orearos, 
the whole naval armament depended on* the Phoenicians. 


Obs. 2. “4er/ and 20 (Latin, ante, pro). ‘Avrt is an old 
Locative, of which a@yta is the corresponding Accusative; and the 
same is true of wgo. Both therefore mean originally ‘iz front’, i. e. 
before locally; but avré is properly used of things that match or 
correspond in some way, as the poles of a globe, or two combatants, 
whereas 2@0 means simply before, as when we say that a cart is 
before the door. As objects, to be compared, must be brought into 
each other’s presence, both are used in the comparative sense of ‘in 
preference to’. 

a Avté. Because avré is properly used of things that match, 
it is to be preferred in expressing ‘instead of’, ‘in exchange or return 


9 > > 3 3 . H 
for’. Hence the phrases av® ov, av® ov, ‘in return for which’, 
wherefore’, ‘because’, as 


zaeuv coe olda av® oy HAPeg, I thank you that you are come. 


_ * We say ‘independent of’, but ‘dependent on’, an irregu- 
larity which cannot be admitted into French, so long as Fhe 
Doe ® verb pendre, ‘to hang’, exists to preserve the etymo- 
ogical meaning of dépendre. The irregularity in English is 
an example of the law by which the loss of etymology, giving 


SCOPE aor, the operation of new analogies, leads to changes of 
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In entreaties, avr’ = ‘because of’, as 


avel xatdov tovde Cxerevowey oe, 
for the sake of these children we beseech you. 


Unlike its Latin equivalent, arf is not used of time. 


b. Tigo is used of time as well as of place; and, because it may 
be used of things that don’t match, it can express ‘in defence of’, 
whereas ayré rather implies opposition, as clearly appears in many 
of its compounds (§. 85. Obs. 3.): 


61éoFar xQ0 xOLEws, pro patria mori, ‘mourir pour la patrie’. 
IIgo also denotes the internal cause, 
*QO yaoas, prae gaudio, vor Freubde, for joy. 
In Homer and the tragedians, 2rg0 is used to denote change, like é&, as 
ynv 190 yg élavvouae, I hurry on from land to land. 


Obs. 38. ‘Ey, dvd poetic, efy and elvé Epic (Latin in with the 
ablative), and ovy, Ev» in old Attic, Doric, and Tonic (Latin cum), 
as denoting, the former position in, the latter joint position, i. e. 
together with, naturally take the dative, the case of the place where. 
Both are used of the manner , and of the instrument, as 


éy razer, in haste; ov» tayer, with haste; 
ogdoFat éy bq Paduois, to see with the eyes; 
ov» 32 vepéeeoor xadvpev yaiay, and with clouds he covered the earth. 


a. "Ey, when referring to place, is variously translated in, at, 
on, among, as the phrase may require. The use of éy in expressions 
of time, as éy @ @, ‘whilst’, is post-Homeric. Its use with moral states 
is frequent, as 


éy ndovy wot gory, it is pleasing to me. 


b. Svy is used neither of time nor of moral states. The local 
meaning together with passes naturally into various others according 
to the reference, as 


ou Seq, with God's help ; our tint pozectar, to fight on one’s side; 
ovy tH dixatm tny wnpoy téPEcPat, to vote according to justice. 


Obs. 4. Eds, &g in Ionic and old Attic, and in the poets for 
the sake of the metre (Latin in with the accusative), ‘to, into’, ap- 
propriately takes the accusative, the case of the place whither. This 
preposition is said to occur with the dative in inscriptions. Certain 
it is that with the accusative it is sometimes used for é» with the 
dative, as 


(Herod. VII. 239.) é¢ co yenotrjoroy to é¢ Azigovs anéneupay, 
they sent to the oracle which is ai Delphi. 

(I. Pet. 1.11.) cx alg Xquotoy nab ware == te dy Xqrora xaGjpace, 

the sufferings in Christ’s case, the sufferings of Christ. 
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This use of efg for év, which is frequent in the N.T., and altimately 
prevailed to the expulsion of é» altogether from the spoken language, 
points to one primitive, whence the Greeks obtained their two forms 
éy and e/g, and the Romans their single form in with its twofold 
construction. 

a. With the name of a person, efg has sometimes the force of 
French chez with a verb of motion, ‘to the house of’; but, in this 
meaning, the genitive is more common, the accusative case being 
understood (§. 68.). When motion to has a hostile intent, efg = 
‘against’. One of the commonest uses of efg is to denote the limit, 
whether of place, or time, or number, or ability. This preposition 
however sometimes expresses a point of time, and duration; and 
with numbers distribution, as 

elg tny coteny w@eay, at the third hour; 

elg éxcvroy, for a year; elg éxaroy, by hundreds. 
Of metaphysical relations, it denotes generally in respect of; more 
particularly the aim, and in the N. T. the result, as 

podspog elg zavta, prudent in every respect; 

slg xégdog te Goa, to do anything for gain; 

elg to elvat avrovg avanoloyytovs, 

so that they are without excuse (Rom. 1. 20.) 


b. The wg which often represents efg before persons is not a form 
of efs, but the adverb used either to modify the expression according 
to usus ethicus, or to express purpose as with participles (§. 46. c. 
Cause.). It was used with wedg and ézé as well as with efg, e. g. 
dynyovto os éx) vavwaylay, they sel sail as for a sea-fight; 
aYNYOVtTO Og vavpaynoortes, they set sail intending a sea-fight. 


As wg with elg, éxf, xgdg was always followed by the accusative, 
@¢ alone came to be used instead of these prepositions so construed, 
in the case of persons especially, and also sometimes of towns and 
countries, when the names of these aré put for the inhabitants. This 
usage is most common in Attic Greek, but occurs also in Homer. In 
the case of things, the preposition must be subjoined to o¢. 


Obs. 5. ‘Ava. In the Epic and lyric poets, and in the choral 
songs of the tragedians, ave, in the sense of on, is found with the 
dative, as 

4Qveém ava oxnztem, on a golden staff. 
Elsewhere, ava governs the accusative, and in this regimen is opposed 
to xara * with the same case, the former meaning ‘up through’, the 


* Hence the adverbs a&vm, xdétm, in relation to countries, 
denote, the former the interior, and the latter the coast. The 
force of ava and xara is well brought out in the Romaic 
word avaxatovw, ‘I turn upside down’: dw xato has the 
same meaning adverbially in classic Greek. 
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latter ‘down through’, as 
ava tow zotaucy, up the river; xara tov motapoy, down the river.. 


Where however there is no actual motion up or down, these two 
meanings coincide in along, throughout, according to, as 


3 8 8 4 

ava OF xATA STeaTOY, throughout the army; 
8 4 A e 

ava or xara tov xodewoy, throughout the war; 
8 A) ? 

Qva or xata xeatog, strongly. 


‘Ave with numbers has a distributive force (§. 21. Obs. 1. a.), as 
fotnoay ava sxaroy, they stood in bodies of a hundred each. 


Obs. 6. Mea, which Aeschylus uses also in the locative form 
état, is cognate with dvo, ‘two’, and means ‘through the midst of; 
it governs the genitive and accusative. 


a. 4ucé with the genitive. The nature of the verb usually in- 
dicates whether dua denotes the space, local or temporal, passed 
through, or the term arrived at on the transition being completed, as 


diaz xodhov (yoovov) 7AGev, ‘after a long time he came’; 
dia woliov éuazorto, ‘they fought during a long time’. 


The temporal after gave rise to the distributive force of dua, as 


Oia xévte éraov, or dia xéuxrov Exrovg, after five years, after 
the fifth year, i. e. every five years, or every fifth year. 


Most other uses of duc with the genitive may be explained hy chrough 
in the sense of ‘hy means of’, as 


dv ogPaluor cgay, to see with the eyes; 

dt ov nal rovg alavag éxotncey, by whom also he made the worlds; 
dia Baciléov wepunévar, to be sprung from kings; 

Ot éléqavrog mwemoenuévoy, made of ivory; 

dia ta&yovg, in haste; dv’ ovdevdg roreioPae, to count for nothing. 


The primitive local force of dea must be reverted to in the explana- 
tion of those phrases with eZyae and y/yvecar, sometimes also with 
lévar, FoyecPar, rogevecar, which abound in Herodotus and in 
Attic, denoting mental states. The mind is conceived of as passing 
through the state in question, as 


dic poBov elves, to be in fear; de’ SyZov eivar, to he troublesome; 
de doyis ylyveoPal ceve, to get into a rage with some one; 

dia giltag lévae tevé, to be on friendly terms with some one; 
Gia poyns FozecOud cvs, to fight with some one. 


b. dea with the accusative is found only in poetry in the sense 
of through, local, temporal, and instrumental. Its usual meaning with 
the accusative is causal, ‘on account of’, as 
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ef 7) dua tovtoy Eqvyoy ay, but for him, I should have fled; 
6:0 = de GO, wherefore; didt: == dia tovro Ore because that. 


Obs. 7. Kara (Obs. 5.). a. With the genitive, xara means 
not only down from, but also down to or on, even down against 
implying hostility, as 

Bi 8k uae’ Ovlopuroro xaernvoy, 

and he went down from the heights of Olympus; 

nate oxOTOV cogevery, to shoot at a mark; 

of xata Anpootévovg ’ Emenvot, the praises of Demosthenes; 
Aoyor xata ttvog woreio@as, to make a speech against some one. 


In Attic, xara is used with the genitive of the person or thing vowed 
or sworn by, sometimes also of the person or thing devoted, because, 
in the act of vowing or swearing, the hand is laid down on the person 
or thing in question. 

b. With the accusative, xara means down along with various 
modifications, as throughout, according to, with respect to, and 
even with a view to, which last meaning is especially frequent io 
Homer : 

nace yny te wal Salascay, over both land and sea; 

ov KOT Mitgadarny , not after the fashion of Mithridates; 
naca Stvorny, in a line with Sinope; 

niatecPat xnata Anida, to rove in search of booty. 


Adverbial expressions generally, distributive ones in particular, are 
largely formed with xara, ‘with respect to’, as 


“OT eras, at first; x0" oxegpolny, exceedingly; 

nord ovrtvyeny, by chance; xe@0, xafore, inasmuch as; 
xat& wive, monthly; nad auéen, daily; 

nar d&vdoc., singly; » xa® &y, one by one. 


Obs. 8. “Y'xéq (super) has the same elements of sound, and the 
same radical meaning, as the English over. 


a. With the genitive, »xég is used of both position and motion 
over; hence metaphorically, in behalf of, on account of, and with 
the infinitive for the purpose of, as 

6 Tltog Onke Huay nad THY orEyoY wOQEvOLEPOG, 
the sun travelling over us and our roofs; 

pegecdan ote zn8 sateldog, to fight for one’s country; 

vxte xévPouvg axoPaveiy, to die of grief; 
ote tov py zadeiv xaxw@g o7x0 Dillxnov, 
in order not to be ill-treated by Philip. 


‘T'xég with the genitive also denotes position beyond, as 
éy Konty evoely tynlov oxeg xovtov, 
in wide Crete far away beyond the sea. 


— 5 ee oe 
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b. With the accusative, vwég means sometimes, as with the 
genitive, position beyond; but its most common use is to denote the 
limit, whether of place, of time, of number, or of ability, as 


ontg ‘Elajoxovtoy olxeiy, to dwell beyond the Hellespont; 
unto TOLAHOVTE eon yeyoums, beyond thirty years of age; 
weyeBer vxte tovg addovg, in size beyond the others, 
ote Nag tovg aAlovg, au-dessus de nous autres, 
beyond us, i. e. beyond our comprehension. 


Obs. 9. Aud and weof. These differ less in signification 
than in the extent to which they are used. Properly dupe, con- 
nected with @uqm, means ‘on both sides’, and wegé ‘all round’; 
bat this distinction is not maintained. “pol is mostly confined to 
the Ionic dialect and to poetry; it does not occur in the N. T., and 
is the only ancient preposition which has not survived in the modern 
dialect. 


a. With the genitive, both are used of the local about; but in 
this sense weg is poetic and rare, apo post-Homeric. Both are 
used, and largely, of the metaphysical about, i. e. concerning, as 

wcczecBat aug, xegl xareldog, to fight for one’s country. 


Peculiar uses of weed with the genitive are to denote the menial 
cause, superiority, and value, the first two of these being almost 
confined to Homer, as 


aegl Egidos uayeo@ar, to fight for fighting’s sake; 
xeQ) navroy Eupevar @Akov, to surpass all others; 
zegl xollow norsiofar, qysioPa, to esteem highly. 


b. ‘Auge with the dative is unknown in Attic prose; but else- 
where, it denotes a variety of local relations all implying nearness, as 


otnoae toixoda aug) mvef, to put the kettle on the fire; 
aul wladotg tLeoPar, to sit among branches; 
augt Newéa, at the Nemean games. 


In Pindar, augd¢ with the dative is used also of time, and of the in- 
strument, as 


ap év) aio, in the compass of one day ; 
Pelyse poévags "dug te Aatolda sogix, 
soothes the mind by the art of Apollo. 


TTeg¢é with the dative has the strictly local force of around, as 
Boon’ wegh toig orégvorg, a breastplate round the chest. 


Both are used with the dative for the metaphysical about, i. e. con- 
cerning, and of the mental cause, as 


dul dt to Savarm avrg digdg . . . Aéyetas doyos, 
and about her death two reports are told; 


N 
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Bad pete aegt teve, to be of good cheer about something; 
aul gofo, for fear; mwegh yaequare, for joy. 
ec. With the accusative, both mean about in the three senses of 

near to in place, near to in amount, and concerning, as 

of dug) or zeqlh Tatwva, Plato and his disciples; 

augl or xegl tovg wuglovg, about ten thousand; 

ta aug) toy xodepoy, the things which concern the war; 

al xegl to capa 7doval, the pleasures of the body. 
In Pindar, apgé with the accusative also means during, as 


dorxoy augl Bioror, for the rest of life. 


Obs. 10. “Ex¢. The radical and prevailing force of this pre- 
position is on, upon; but its uses are much more varied than those 
of its English equivalents. 

a. With the genitive, éx¢ denotes the place where, and the time 
when, the latter with the names of persons more especially, as 

ég’ lnxmy cyeiofat, to ride on horseback; 
éx’ elenvngs, in time of peace; éx) dagedov, in time of Darius. 


The original local meaning is traceable in the following examples: 


elxay éx’ Sguov, they said on oath; 

éxi xoliay fouy ideiy, in many things one may see; 
of éxl tov meaypctoy, those at the head of affairs; 
Aéyerw Ent cevog, to speak on some subject; 
xaleioBar éxl xateds, to be called after one’s father; 
Aéyery él Stnaotay, to speak before the judges. 


The relation whither (on to) is also expressed by éxt with the geni- 
tive, as 

éxl Sagdewmy qevyery, to flee to Sardes.* 
Noticeable also is the military phrase 

Ex) term» tetayPar, to be ranked three men deep. 

b. With the dative, as with the genitive, éa¢ denotes chiefly the 

local on, often equivalent to near, as 

éxl cy Balaooy olxeiv, to dwell near the sea. 


This nearness is then narrowed into position behind, which, in rela- 
tion to time, means after: thence arise addition and succession, as 


* Within a few lines of the sentence where Xenophon 
has this construction, he uses éx¢ with the accusative in the 
same sense. Here are the passages (Cyrop. VII. 2.) 

Keoisos pévror evdos éxl Tagdewy Eqevye ovy tH ocrgarevuete. 
Exel 62 4 nuéoan éyévero, evdug éxl Lagders nyev 0 Kveog. 
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of éx) nao tetayuévor, the rear of an army; 
3 > o ° 
4 eferoyao, évotc, after all was over; ext tovrorg, besides; 
> co 
govos Exh move, murder on murder; Exry é2) dexary, on the 16*. 


The original local meaning is traceable in the following examples, in 
most of which the force of ésdé is causal or instrumental: 


of éx)l toig xeayuaoty, those at the head of affairs; 

nexdjodar ext tive, to be called after some one; 

éx’ aeyvolto léyery, to speak for money; é2) tovrotg, on these terms; 
éx ovdevi, on no account; ovx gx) xax@, not with a bad intention; 
él wefoa, by way of experiment; él xmxvtam, with wailing. 


After verbs of motion, éa¢ with the dative means against, and with 
names of persons in the power of, as 


éxt tive Cévee Bédog, to dart a shaft at some one; 
éxt tive elyo, to be in some one’s power. 


c. Almost all the meanings of é¢ with the accusative are im- 
mediately derivable from the strictly local one on ¢o: such as, against ; 
over, of which the temporal equivalent is during; up to, marking 
the limit of time and number; and for, marking that which one goes 
to fetch, as 


otoateveodar én) Avdovg, to march against the Lydians; 
aveapaivery &p Plaxo, to mount on horseback; 

nisiv éxl movtoy, to sail over the deep; 

él moliag muégug, during many days; éx yo, until morning; 
xl teennoora, up to three hundred; éz) Body ita, let him go for an ox. 
With the accusative, éx¢ expresses conditionally the same military 


arrangement which is expressed by éz/ with the genitive (Obs. 10. a.) 
as actually existing. Both constructions occur in Xen. Anab. IV. 8. 11.: 
ny pev éxl xollovg tetayuévor xeocayauer, if on the one 
hand we lead on ranked (as we are not) many men deep; 
éav de én’ dllyow tetaypévor toper, if on the other hand we 
march ranked (as we are) few men deep. 
With the accusative, éx¢ marks also authority over, a meaning more 
commonly expressed by it with the genitive or dative, as 


éxt tovg xeLovg xaSioravar tivd, to set some one over the infantry. 
Obs. 11. Mera (German mit = with) seems to be connected 
with wéoog, and means primarily with all cases in the midst, as 
Weta THY vexody, among the dead; wer avdgaor, among men; 
peta yeioag fyeuy, to have among one’s hands, on hand. 
a. With the genitive, wera denotes with, less intimately how- 
ever than ov» with the dative, and variously modified, as 


wera tov vopov Stoxevdvvevery, to encounter danger with, 
i. e. while acting in conformity with the law; 
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pera tiv0¢g payeoPar, to fight om some one’s side; 
per’ doerig xomrevery, to excel in virtue. 


b. With the dative, pera occurs only in poetry, chiefly Epic, 
and always in ite primary sense. 


c. With the accusative, pera means into the midst, hence after 
in various senses, as in pursuit or quest, in time, in merit, in rank; 
and also in the sense of according to, as in the Scriptural phrase 
“after God’s own heart’: 


rail pace yijvag, rushing in among geese; 

clare pata Néotoga, to go after Nestor, f. ¢. to join him; 
rheiv ice yaindy, to go after copper, i. e@. to seek it; 
pera Lokove olyouevor, after Solon’s departure; 
udAdorOg aYNQ... ue? apipova IInlelove , 
the best man after the ‘blameless son of Peleus; 
peta cov wal éuov xjQ, after your heart’s desire and mine. 


Obs. 12. IZaga has for its general primary meaning beside, 
and the modifications of this meaning, according as xaga is found 
with the genitive, the dative, or the accusative, have been stated and 
exemplified in §. 11. ¢. 

a, With the genitive, xaga sometimes denotes the agent after 
passive verbs, as 


ta Haga tig tUyn¢ GoonGévta, the gifts of fortune. 


Only in a few poetic passages, is wxaga found with the genitive in 
the sense of at beside, which belongs to the dative. 


b. The proper local meaning of xaga@ with the dative, at beside, 
becomes the equivalent of the French chez, at the house of, and of 
the Latin apud with names of authors, as 


waidevecGat maga tiv, to be educated in some one’s house; 
xaga IIhatwv:, apud Platonem, in the writings of Plato. 


c. The meanings of xaga with the accusative are twofold, ac- 
cording as they start from ‘to beside and resting there’, or ‘to beside 
and away again’. From the former, come the meanings along, by 
means of, throughout, during (post-Homeric), and the force of xaea 
when denoting distribution and succession, as 

LQG toy KOTALOY along the river; 
xaga tyy Eavrov apéleres, by his own carelessness; 
wage toy xolepoy, throughout, daring the war; 
a xevte yavs, for every five ships; 
silnyny xaea xinyrjv, blow upon blow. 
From the latter, come the meanings beyond, contrary to, except, as 
wag élaida, beyond, contrary to expectation; 


Raga céttagas Wrpovs perécze tg xolsas, 
except four votes, he had the favonr of the citizens. 
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The adverbial phrases aga ptxgov, aga wolv, and the like, have 
two quite different meanings according as they are derived from ‘to 
beside and resting there’, or from ‘to beside and away again’, as 

La opined “xeyoonxe, has come to small issues; 

zag ovdty tidecPar, to count for nothing. 

naga & ollyov anxépvyes, you only just escaped; 

THxQa pLxgoy 7APey axofavety, he came within a little of dying. 


Obs. 13. IIgdg¢ (xeorl, xoré in Homeric and Doric) is related 
to 290, and has the same radical meaning before or in front of, 
modified into motion from before with the genitive, rest before with 
the dative, and motion to before with the accusative. 

a. Motion from before arrested gives to xg0¢ with the genitive 
the following meanings: tn presence of, especially common in ad- 
juration; in the direction of, i.e. towards, against, and in favour of, 
for position in front may be used for either offence or defence, as 

xeog Geayv, by (in presence of) the gods; 

wnoot 290g ‘Hitdog, islands in the direction of Elis; 

gulanal xed0g Aldomay, garrisons against the Aethiopians: 

selva. 2e0g tiv0g, to be on.some one’s side. 
Motion from before not arrested represents the whence relation, 
which is applied to lineal descent, to what may be called moral de- 
scent, i. e. the congruity of actions with the character from which 
they proceed (§. 13. Obs. 4. c.), to mechanical transmission from one 
td another, and hence to the means or agency by which anything is 
done, as 

zQog unreds, by the mother’s side; xo0g Slung éorty, it is right; 

tiny xe0¢g Znvog éyortes, having honour from Jove; 

xg0s aliniow Gaveiv, to be killed by one another. 

b. IIgog with the dative, besides its proper local meaning, rest 
before, variously developed into in presence of, near to, at, has 
also that of in addition to, as 

za xeog xoat, what's at ore’s feet; 290g tovToLs, moreover. 

ec. The primary meaning of xeog with the accusative, to before, 
easily yields against, towards seldom used of time, with a view to, 
with reference to, in consequence of, in comparison of, a8 

pocyecdor wees tive, to fight against some one; 

anoplémey mQdg tt, to look away towards something; 

ze0g catnotay, for safety; télevog xe0g aeet7y, perfect in virtue; 
QOS tOvTO TO xHevyua, in consequence of this proclamation; 
%Q0g Mavtas tovg aAdovg, compared with all the others. 


Obs. 14. ‘Tmo (sub) ‘under’. a. With the genitive, properly 
from under, but also simply under — in which sense however the 
dative is more usual, except with verbs of hitting — under the in- 
fluence of, and hence by with the agent, as 
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vexooy ox Alavtog éguety, to drag the corpse from under Ajax; 
tov Bad oxo yva@poio, struck him under the jawbone; 

ox cavlov zyooevery, to dance to the flute; 

RENLCEVMEVOS 0x0 tivog, educated by some one. 

b. ‘Lxo with the dative means under locally, logically, and in 
respect of power, as 

Saveivy ox’ Tito, to die under (the walls of) Troy; 

ta UXO ty povorxy, what comes under music; 

soveiy te UO tevt, to subdue something under somebody. 
In Homer especially, x0 with the dative is often used of the agent, 
and, like #206 with the genitive in phrases like ox’ adlov yooevers, 
it can denote the attendant circumstance. 

c. ‘T'xo with the accusative denotes to beneath; simply under, 
like oxo with the dative, locally, logically, and in respect of power; 
and in definitions of time about, sometimes also during, as 

ox “Iioy 7A@ov, they came to Troy (as to a high place); 
t@ UXO yiv leyopévm elvar Seq, 

to the god said to be under the earth; 

zoey te UXO teva, to subdue something under some one; 
©x0 voxta, sub noctem, towards night-fall; 

xav® 9x0 prnyOpos, all through the wrath. 


§. 84. Pregnant Construction of Prepositions. This 
occurs when prepositions are construed in connexion with 
a verb of motion as they logically ought to be in con- 
nexion with a verb of rest, or vice versd; and this con- 
struction is called pregnant, because in the one case a 
verb of motion, and in the other a verb of rest is im- 
plied to account for the construction. The pregnant 
construction is said to be most common with éy and és, 
but the more frequent interchange of these two preposi- 
tions may be due to their common origin (§. 83. Obs. 4.). 

axe tie éuis xepaiis my xeqpainy avadrjoo, 

from my own head (taking it) I shall bind it on his; 

*éy xeoot tivog ti évar tt, to put something (into), (and let it 
remain) in some one’s hands; 


xétovtca. éx avPeav, fly (to, and settle) on flowers; 
700 mag avroy, (go) to him, and sit (beside him); 


* Exactly so, we say in English, not only ‘to put into a 
person’s hands’, but also ‘to put in his hands’; and in Latin, 
ponere tn mantbus. 
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Cévece maga Trosopégver, to go (to, and stay) with Tissaphernes; 
éoravat 7906 xtove, to (go) to, and stand (beside) a pillar; 
pevyety O20 tiv0g, to flee (driven) by some one. 


Obs. Analogous Use of the Local Adverbs. The same prin- 
ciple accounts for the confusion which pervades all language, more 
or less, in the use of local adverbs, as where for whither. Thus 


(Soph. Trach. 40.) xeivog 3° Onov BéPynxev ovdels olde, 
and where he is gone, no one knows, i. e. 
whither he is gone, and where he now is, no one knows; 


the verb implying motion fo, and the adverb rest in a place. 


(Aristoph. Av. 8.) Oxon yijg gopér, 
where we are, i. e, whither we have come and where we are; 


the adverb implying motion fo, and the verb rest in a place. The 
pregnant use of local adverbs formed into a substantival phrase by 
the article (§. 6. c.) is also common, as 


(Aristoph, Plut. 227.) rovzo ds tO ugeadioy tov Evdofév tig 
eloeveynato AeBay, but let some one of those (who are within 
come) from within, and take and carry in this bit of meat. 


8.85. Prepositions in Composition, a. Prepositions 
appear in compound nouns, adjectives, and adverbs, as 
well as in verbs; but, in respect of syntax, verbs are 
the compounds chiefly to be considered. Only preposi- 
tions proper can be compounded with verbs of a primitive 
form, and whenever any other part of speech, even an 
improper preposition (§. 51. b.), is to be compounded 
with a verb, that verb assumes a derivative form, as 
if the compound had first existed as a noun or adjective. — 
Thus 

(O40 iyo) opoloyéo, from Opoloyte., 

(ev tvyyavo) evtvzém, from evrvzne, 

(vopnov tlOnut) vopoPerém, from vouoPérns, 

(wétgeoy wacyw) petquoxaPén, from petguomabys. 
Tried by this ‘classic usage, the word felegram is a bar- 
barous formation, and the Modern Greek ryleyeapnue 
is correct. : 

(Gov yeaqm) fayoapém from Ewyodqos, Lwyeapnuc, 

(cnle yeaqa) tyleyeapém from tnléyeaqos, tyleyongype. 

b. When the meaning of the simple verb is merely 
intensified in the compound, the former is apt to give 
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way before the latter, and sometimes passes altogether 
out of use, As in English ‘minish’ has disappeared be- 
fore ‘diminish’, so in Greek have disappeared 
oly I open, before avolya I open up; 
Svjoxw I die, before axoFvijcxm I die off. 
Intransitive verbs often become transitive by composition, as 
Baivo I go, xagaBalym I go beyond i. e. transgress. 
The opposite phenomenon, that of transitive verbs be- 
coming by composition intransitive, is only apparent. 
The examples usually adduced are 
Podtery to throw, eloBaddery éuPadiery to flow into (said of rivers); 
xoxtecy to strike, MQOKONTELY to make progress ; 
pécery to bear, ota Egeuy to differ ; didovat to give, évdedovear to yield; 
Grdoves to give, éxididovas to increase in size or power. 
But all these compounds were used transitively first; 
and, in most of these examples, the simple verb was it. 
self also used intransitively. 

c. The syntax of compound as of simple verbs de- 
pends on their meaning (§. 74. Obs, c.); and the dis- 
tinction between a preposition as such, and a preposition 
in its original adverbial use (§. 51.4.) is here of great 
importance. Used adverbially, the preposition affects the 
syntax of the compound verb only when it not merely 
intensifies or slightly modifies, but changes the meaning 
of the simple one; used in its proper force as a pre- 
position, it always takes the same case as it does out 
of composition. 

Obs. 1. Azo (adv.), off, implies separation, and hence com- 
pletion, as 

aodtdaps I give back, axegyafouar I work off, i. e. complete. 
Axo (prep.) from, as 
woooy anxéyo xodewg; how far am I from town? 

Obs. 2. “E€ (adv.), owt, often implies completeness by the same 
analogy which accounts for the general meaning of utmost, the super- 
lative of out, as 

é€oxi(ZecPor, to furnish out, i. e. to thoroughly arm.* 


* It is a fine instance of that caprice in language which 
now accepis and now rejects an analogy, that the verbs éx- 
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"EE (prep.), out of; but the following genitive is usually governed 
by && repeated out of composition, as 


Expivar &x veg, to step out of a ship. 


Obs. 8. “Avré (adv.) implies opposition and interchange, as 


” alné ele avrléyerr, to speak against the truth; 
ayradixeiy aiiniovg, to retaliate on one another. 


‘Avré (prep.) instead of, as 
avutPéve: tny éuneiolay tig wedlécns, 
to put experience in the place of study. 


Nouns and adjectives formed with avré denote substitution and cor- 
respondence, as 


avtiBaoleds viceroy, avPoratog proconsul, 
avtitumog, answering to the die, ayr/@eog, godlike. 


Obs. 4. IIgo (adv.) forwards or forth, with the idea some- 
times of publicity, and beforehand, as 
aeoPatvery to advance, wgostneiy to foretell, 
xeoyeapety to proclaim in writing. 


IIgo (prep.) in defence of, and over in the sense of superiority, as 
agoxivduvevery tow xin@ovg, to brave danger for the people; 
TQoCtarely TIC xolens, to be ruler over the city. 

Nouns are formed with xgo0 denoting priority in place or rank, and 

publicity, as 
xeodouog entrance-hall, mgoedgog president, 
xeotevog public guest, dog xeogrrng, Jove’s interpreter. 


Also adjectives , xeo denoting forth, priority, and intensity, as 


290 Gd00 fyévovto = poovdor éyévovto, they were gone away; 
mgomoog untimely, zedyovog earlier-born; 
eoGértog up by the roots, zgdxay roe all day long. 


Obs. 5. “Ev. The kinship between éy and elg (§. 83. Obs. 4.) 
appears in the regimen of the verbs compounded with €v, which is 
sometimes the dative, and sometimes the accusative with or without 
elg. ‘Euxtacery is found in all the three ways. The proper local 
force of é» can generally be traced in the compound. 

Adjectives formed with é» generally denote the possession of some 
characteristic, as 


évaxavfog with thorns in it, i. e. thorny, Zvvopog legal. 


paviaveo and axopavPave have at length exchanged signi- 
fications. In Ancient Greek 


éxpavave I learn off, axoporPavm I unlearn i. e. forget: 
in Modern Greek, exactly the reverse. 
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Sometimes however é» has the force of our adjectival termination 
-ish, as Evowpog flattish-nosed. 


Obs. 6. Ziv» (adv.) together (§. 21. Obs. 1. a.), and hence 

thoroughly, as 

ovyxgotijcar to zeige, to clap the hands; 

ovyxguata Séuag onlorg, I cover over my body with armour. 
Dwvy (prep.), together with, takes in composition the dative of the 
cooperator, as 

ovyzalgery tiv) toy yeyevnuévoy, 

to congratulate some one on what has taken place. 


Obs. 7. Elg. The compounds take the accusative, often with 
elg repeated before the noun; but efoggyeo@ar and elorévee are also 
found with the personal dative, in the sense of occurring to one’s 
mind, or of encountering things external. 


Obs. 8. “Ava is always an adverb in composition, meaning 
up, from which its intensifying force is easily derived. One form of 
intensification is repetition, again; and kindred with that is retarn, 
back, as 

avannéday to jamp up, ¢vaBogy, to cry aloud, 
avayooeiy to return, avameravyvpe I spread forth; 
avadiWaoxew ta Sgapara, to represent the dramas again. 


Obs. 9. dea is always an adverb in composition, with the 
radical meaning through, hence thoroughly; moreover, through in 
one direction implies division, through in several directions, dis- 
persion, as 

SrégyecGas to traverse, GregyafecPas to carry through, 
Sicaigeiy to divide, Sradidovese to distribute. 


The conception of duality suggested by dea appears strongly in some 
compounds, as dtadm I sing with another, i. e. contend with him in 
singing. The compounds of dia take the accusative except such as 
signify simply difference, which take the genitive, or difference with 
the accessory idea of strife, which take the dative. 

In compound adjectives, the radical meaning of dee still appears, 
as dtadevnog with white through, i. e. partly white. 


Obs. 10. Kara (adv.) down, the opposite of avd,* has also 
an intensifying power, and in words denoting the return of exiles the 
force of back, as 
“xaraxnday to jump down, xaragpayeiy to eat up, 
nacayery to bring back an exile, xarégyecBas to come back from exile, 
4 xaBodog tov ‘Hoaxiedayv, the return of the Heraclidae. 


* All men nod down or forwards in assenting; but the an- 
cient Greeks, like the modern, also nodded up or back in dis- 
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The intensifying power of xara is also shown when it converts an 
intransitive into a transitive verb, and with adjectives, as 


Boenvin I wail, xatabenvéw I bewail, xataxdeos quite full. 
Kara (prep.) down against, in compound verbs of accusing and 


condemning (§. 75. Obs. d.), takes the genitive of the person. The 
same construction is found with xatayelay, and xafvuBoedfouce. 


Obs. 11. ‘YaégQ (adv.) over in the sense of exceedingly, as 
Ozegutceiy to hate beyond measure, oxéguetgog excessive. 


‘Yxég (prep.) over in respect of place or superiority, and as mean- 
ing in defence of, takes the genitive in composition, as 
onegézery te tig Balacong, to hold anything out above the sea; 
UMEQEZELY TLVOG, to Surpass One; YVAEQuayEiy tLVOS, to fight for one. 
The adverbial meaning of vzég is frequent in adjectives. 


Obs. 12. Apu? (adv.) on both sides, hence all round, as 
apgedégnopae I look on all sides, 


‘Augl (prep.) about, in the sense of for the sake of, occurs in a 
very few verbs governing the genitive, as 


Cupipayouar, augiteopem tivog, I fight, I tremble for some one. 
With adjectives, the relation of aygé to &uqe clearly appears, as 
cuploropog double-tongued, appéBrog double-lived. 


Obs. 18. Ilegd (adv.) around, excessively (Latin per), as 
seguBléxe I look around, wzegeadyo I am in exceeding great pain, 
xegetokevm I shoot an arrow beyond some one. 

Tlegé (prep.), Sefore in quality (Latin prae), takes the genitive, as 
megrytyvopeta: to» GAlow, we are superior to the rest. 


Obs. 14. “Ead (adv.) on implying accumulation, repetition, and 
succession, is much used to intensify the meaning of verbs, as 


ExtpavPdvery to learn in addition, éxuBlaotdvery to sprout anew, 
of éxtytyyopuevos they who come after; éxfyovor = axoyovot. 


senting. Even the language of signs therefore has its dialects, 
an upward or backward movement of a Greek head being trans- 
lated in the rest of Europe by a shake. Accordingly, 
nactavevo I assent, xarapyue I affirm, 
avavevo 
arxovevo 
The same axognut, when axo marks completeness (§. 85. 
Obs. 1.), means ‘] speak out’ i. e. ‘declare plainly’. 


I dissent, dxdqnps I deny. 
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"Exi (prep.) on in a great variety of uses, as rest on; motion 
on, i. e. over; motion on to, i. ©. against ; position behind, that 
which is placed behind being thought of as leaping on what precedes 
it. In this last sense, and generally also in the sense of against, 
dxf takes the dative: in the other senses, it takes sometimes the 
dative, sometimes the accusative; and with both cases éxi is often 
repeated: 


éxstarcery tovg pecDoq~ogous ty paicyyt, 
to mass the mercenaries behind the phalanx. 


Obs. 15. Mera (adv.) reversely, implying change (Latin 
trans), as 
petapocpecs transformation, peravora change of mind. 
This meaning is derivable from the original one, in the middle, by 
supposing motion there; for a person remaining in the middle would 
yet, by moving round his own axis, have his position changed in 
regard to surrounding objects. 
Meta (prep.) between, but only in nouns and adjectives, among, 
along with, into the midst of, hence after as in parsuit: 
peraizusoy, the space between two armies; 
atavatocc: pettivas, to be among immortals; 
perapiixectal tit, to dance or sing with any one; 
perézecy tivds* reve, to share in something with semebody; 
petéozec8al tiva, to go after some one. 


Obs. 16. ITaea (adv.) aside, implying change generally, and 
change for the worse in particular, amiss, as 


xagexiaccsy to transform, xagacxovdeiy to violate a trealy. 
Tlaga (prep.), beside, takes the dative; to beside and ewsy, i. e. 
past or beyord, the accusative, as 

xagaxadncdal tips, to sit beside any one; 

xagaexisiy toxoy, to sail by a place. 


Obs. 17. Igo¢ may be regarded as always a preposition in 
composition , implying motion to or addition to, and governing the 
Gative, except indeed sometimes in the former sense with places, as 

xgoctozzcdas Lexgdres, to go to Socrates as a teacher; 
seoshen Bs dopovs, to approach the house; 
wooclapBavewy to avaiczurtory ty ov of 

to incur reproach besides disaster. “H owepoets 


. © The genitive which attends verbs of participation i 
itive (§. 18. a), and is not governed by peta Se compaction. 
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Obs. 18. ‘Po (adv.) underneath, underhand, as 
oxo0déw I shoe, vreEeupe I steal forth, as in a sortie. 


‘Yxo (prep.) under, used both of locality and of rank, and commonly 
with the dative, except when motion to beneath is implied, in which 
case the accusative is used, as 


onoyeapey or7jdiy, to write at the bottom of a slab; 
OxoPpaliey eyPooig Euavroy, to subject myself to foes; 
oxylvte Bapvovg, he went beneath the bushes. 


Witb adjectives, oxo is the most common equivalent of the 
English termination -ish, and is in this sense the opposite of xara 
(§. 85. Obs. 10.), as 


onolevnog whitish, vxoxixgog bitterish. 


§. 86. Conjunctions. Those which coordinate (§. 52.) 
connect for the most part like cases and moods. Those 
which subordinate (§. 59.) connect clauses only; and, 
for the most part, the verb in the clause subordinated 
is of the Subjunctive or Optative Group, whilst that of 
the principal clause is of the Indicative Mood. But the 
most useful rule in regard to conjunctions is this, that 
those containing dy, as éav, Gtav, or accompanied by it, 
as foo av, take forms of the Subjunctive Group; while 
these same conjunctions without a@v, say é, Ore, Fac, take 
Indicative and Optative forms. In the Ionic and Doric 
poets, ef is found with forms of the Subjunctive Group; 
bat in Attic, this usage occurs only in the choral odes 
and archaic phraseology of the law (Madv. §.125. Rem. 2.). 


§. 87. Interjections. Interjections are frequently 
used without any regimen at all, as 
@, a, undapag, uy mQdg Peay Bélog agis, 
take care, no, for the gods’ sake, on no account let fly the dart. 
The interjection ©, when simply vocative, takes of course 
the vocative case; but, when interjections are outcries 
of passion, they all take the genitive of that whence 


the passion has arisen, i. e. the causal genitive (§. 13. 
Obs. 3.), as 
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(Eur. Hip. 866.) @ raloawva tovd’ alyéoy, 
Oh wretched me, on account of these woes! 
© tig pogtag, O, the folly! ofuos to» xaxcy, Alas, the ills! 
Oiuor ta xaxe is also found according to §. 16. d. 
When a noun in the vocative is accompanied by an 
adjective, @ generally precedes both, as 
@ xalol maideg, © pdog ayvor, 
O lovely children! O pure light! 
A form of adjuration may also stand between @ and the 
vocative, as 
@® mQ0¢ diog Médure, Oh, by Jove, Melitus! 


PART III. SYNTAX OF SENTENCES, 


§. 88. Order of Words in a Sentence. a. The logical 
order of collocation is the same in Greek as in English, 
1, 6. the subject, with all that belongs to it, stands first, 
and then the predicate, with all that belongs to it. The 
emphatic positions in a sentence being the beginning 
and end, particularly the former (except in a flight of 
oratory, where the concluding words are often the most 
emphatic of all), this order is often inverted even in 
English, for the sake of rhetorical effect. Thus the two 
sentences, “Great is Diana of the Ephesians”, and ‘Diana 
of the Ephesians is great’, differ only in collocation; yet 
the latter is a mere proposition, while the former is an 
outcry of passion as well. The logical order is wrongly 
called natural as opposed to a rhetorical inversion of it; 
because an outburst of passion is as truly within the 
domain of nature, as is the utterance of a thought. How 
natural in the circumstances is the inversion of the 
logical order in the authorised version of Acts. 3. 6. 
Aeyvetoy xal yovoloy ovy vaaezet wor, Silver and gold have I none, 
In the Greek here, the logical order happens to be rhe- 
torical also. 

b. In English however, as in all languages where 
the declinable parts of speech have a limited inflexion, 
the power of varying the collocation of words in a sent- 
ence is comparatively small: juxtaposition, and seé forms 
of collocation are necessarily resorted to for the purpose 
of shewing how the words are related to one another. 
Thus, ‘you love the children’ differs from ‘the children 
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love you’ only in collocation; yet these sentences express 
two different thoughts, and the collocation could not be 
changed in either case without damage to the meaning. 
But in Greek, ov dyamds ta téeva, and ta téxva ot aye- 
soot, may be collocated anyhow, and will always mean 
respectively the same thing, with the same clearness, 
simply because the terminations of the Greek pronoun 
and verb are different for different cases and persons. 
In like manner, correspondence of case-ending shewed 
the Greeks that two words, though distant from each 
- other in a sentence, referred to the same thing, whereas 
our only resource in English, to denote this community 
of reference, is juxtaposition. Freed in this way, to so 
great an extent, from set forms, the animus loquentis was 
the chief element determining the arrangement of words 
in Greek composition; and their apparent dislocation is 
usually seen to be effective collocation, when the reader 
enters into the spirit of his author.* 

Obs. 1. Details of the Logical Order. In the logical order, 
the subject precedes the predicate. Attributive matter belonging to 
the subject is generally (§. 8.) prefixed, appositional matter is always 
appended to it. In the predicate, when the last word of all is the 
finite verb, the other words are ranked in an order dictated by the 
intimacy of their connexion with the predicate, as 

of "Elinves of &teopor tavty ty Tuéon gv Magatar rovs 
Ilégoag évfanoav, the Greeks, dauntless fellows, conquered the 
Persians at Marathon on this day. 


* The student may aid his conceptions in this matter by 
trying in how many ways, according to the animus loquentts, 
he can collocate a sentence of ordinary English. Thus, ‘I have 
been so engaged today writing letters, that I could not attend 
the committee’, is the logical order; but, if the day were im- 
portant, as in the case of a man who had not missed a day 
till this one, he would say ‘Today I have been &c.’; if again 
he wanted to make the reason of his non-attendance prominent, 
he would begin ‘So engaged have I been &c’; and again, if he 
had been annoyed by the particular mode of his occupation, 
he might, in the impotence of English to completely invert 
the sentence, betake himself to repetition, and say ‘Letters, 
letters, I have been so engaged to-day writing letters &c.’. 
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The immediate object of the finite verb immediately precedes it, and 
the circumstance of place stands nearer the finite verb than that of 
time. When a verb governs two cases, the accusative, being the im- 
mediate object, stands next the finite verb; and, when the two cases 
are two accusatives, that of the thing stands nearer than that of the 
person, as 

tov maida thy yoaupatinny Sidaoxm, I teach the boy grammar. 
In Greek as in English, adverbs usually stand close beside the words 
’ whose meaning they affect. 

Subordinate clauses do’ the work of substantives, adjectives, or 
adverbs, and are classified accordingly (§. 1. Obs. 4.). Hence they 
occupy in a compound sentence whatever place belongs to the part of 
speech they represent. E.G. a declarative clause, being substantival 
in function, takes the place of the substantival object, immediately 
after the verbum declarandi on which it depends, as 

of & fleyow Ore deuroe wodlovs FAN Sréeg~Peroay, 
and they said that bears had already destroyed many. 


Obs. 2. Forms of Rhetorical Collocation. In Homer, the sent- 
ences are as short, and the style as simple as in an English ballad, 
because Homer was a minstrel of the people; but in laboured com- 
positions, especially in those prepared with a special view to the 
highly educated and critical, artificial forms of collocation were used 
for effect. For reasons already mentioned (§. 88. b.), these can sel- 
dom be imitated in English. 

a. Hyperbaton, of which emphasis is the effect, consists in the 
separation of words that belong to each other, and therefore usually 
stand together, as of the noun and its adjective: 

(Il. II. 483.) éexoeré ev woddoior nal EEoyor jowmecotr, 
illustrious and eminent among many heroes. 
Comparatives are often so separated from such words as 201¥, 10Ad@ 
used to strengthen them. 

b. Chiasmus, named with reference to the 7d097 PBoazeia 
Greek X, has the same effect as hyperhaton, but 
consists in the collocation of four words or clauses 
so as to exhibit a correspondence among them 
crosswise, i. e. a correspondence between the first waxoay Avmny 
and fourth, and again between the second and third, as 

ollautg ndovn Bouzeta paxeany tlurer Lonny, 
brief pleasure often begets long pain. 


§. 89. Declarative Clauses i. e. clauses depending 
on a verb sentiendi vel declarandi. 
a. The three principal ways of framing such clauses 
in Greek, viz. by 61, @¢ with a finite verb; by an in- 
O 
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finitival clause; and by a participle agreeing with the 
subject or object of the principal verb, have been al- 
ready (§. 1. Obs. 5. §. 46. Obs. a. b.) exemplified. In 
illustration of their equivalence, here are two of them 
coordinated in the same sentence (Thue. III. 3. 3.): 
éonyyelOn yao adroig og e/n Anoliwvog ... Eogty, Ev: 
4 mavdnuel Mvtdnvaios éogtafovory, nal édntdez elves 
ExeiySévtas enineoeiv agym, and it was told them that there 
was a festival of Apollo which the Mytilenzans celebrated in mass, 
and that there was a chance, if they made haste, of falling sud- 
denly upon them. 
Introductory Gt, ws, and, after verba sentiendi, e (§. 48. 
Obs. 2. b.) are not, however, perfect equivalents: they 
differ in power and directness, these qualities being at 
a maximum in or, at a minimum in ef. When the Greek 
infinitival clause has an Accusative, and why, has been 
already (§. 66. c.) pointed out. For a fourth way of 
expressing the declarative clause, viz. by wc with the 
Genitive Absolute, see §. 64. 

b. The omission of introductory that, so frequent in 
English, is paralleled by the omission of Ou, oc, in 
Greek, but quite exceptionally, as (Herod. IV. 135. 9,) 

xgopaciog triode Onladn, avtog pry ovy tm xatag@ tov 
orgatod émOrycecfoar wéddor toios XxvPyor, under the follow- 
ing pretext, viz. (that) he was going to attack the Scythians with 
the flower of his army. 
When the verbum declarandi is passive, Ot may be 
avoided by substituting the personal for the impersonal 
construction, as (Xen. Cyr. I. 2.1.) | 
Pivar 6 Kvgog Aéyeran Eri nal voy vx0 thy Paefaguy eidog 
pty xadisoros, puyny 3% pilavPewxdtatog, Cyrus is even yet 
said by the barbarians to have been most handsome in person and 
most humane in soul; where 
givat 6 Kigog léyetae == Léyerar Ore wéquney 0 Kogos. 

c. The real subject of the declarative clause often 
appears not as such, but as the object of the preceding 
verbum sentiendi vel declarandi (§. 74. b.); and great 
compactness is obtained by this idiom, which is called 
Antiptosis, as (Luke VI. 34.) 
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olde oe tis el, 1 know thee who thou art; 
jRotero to te Méveovog arearevpa, ote Hon év Kidinla no, 
and he perceived Menon’s army, that it was already in Cilicia. 

d. The finite verb of a declarative clause is never 
of the Subjunctive Group. If the principal verb is un- 
augmented, then the dependent one in the declarative 
clause must be Indicative; if augmented, the dependent 
one may be either still Indicative, or, according to oratio 
obliqua, Optative (§. 96.). 


§. 90. Final Clauses. a. The Greek equivalents of 
ut ‘in order that’, viz. as, Sxm¢, fva, and Epic dea, re- 
quire forms of the Subjunctive Group or of the Optative 
according to the law for the sequence of tenses (§. 40. a.), as 

yeapo fvya patty, scribo ut discat, I write that he may learn; 
Eyeawpa fva waPor, scripsi ut disceret, 1 wrote that he might learn. 
Forms of the Subjunctive Group, however, often occur 
where, according to the law for the sequence of tenses, 
Optative forms ought to be (§. 40. Obs. 2.), as 
éxirndég oe ov THyetqoy, fva wg AOrota Srayys, 
purposely I awoke you not, that you might pass the time as 
pleasantly as possible. 
Moreover, Subjunctive Group forms are replaced by the 
future Indicative with Saws and Epic 6g, as 
(Hom. Il. XVI. 242.) Odpouvor 8é ol Hrop ét dpecly dpa xal “Exrwp 
Efoerat, Embolden his heart within him ¢haé Hector too may know. 
(Hom. Od. I. 57.) 0&yer 8xws 'ldxns éxcAfoeras, she bewitches 
(him), 90 that he may forget Ithaca. 
With augmented tenses of the Indicative, ws, drwe, and iva 
express an unfulfilled purpose, as 
(Plato) dfov Fv wapetvar, tva fxovcas, it was worth being there 
that you might—or in which case you would—have heard (him). 
So ds in Soph. O. T. 1892, and 8xws in Aristoph. Pax, 136. 

b. After verbs of motion, final clauses are also ex- 
pressed by the relative pronoun with the same forms 
of the finite verb as are used with conjunctions; but 
Subjunctive Group forms are in this connexion extremely 
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rare, whereas the future Indicative is very common as 
a substitute both for Subjunctive Group forms, and for 
those of the Optative, as 


(Thue. Vil. 25. 1.) xed QUTOY pla pty és Hehoxovynooy Gy ETO, 
agéoperg ayovon ofxeg ra te opéregan Poconcy x. F. 1, 

and one of them (the ships) went to the Peloponnesus, conveying 
ambassadors who should both declare the state of their own affairs &e. 
(Eur. Iph. T. 1177.) nad sodec xépoy tix’ Goteg onpacvec, 
and send some one to the city who shall (who may, that he may) 
give notice. 

Demosth. De F. Leg. § 180.) xyjovna mgoaneoteflare Goris 
nuivy ometoetae, ye sent a herald before us who should make 
a truce for us. 


c. Apart from the finite verb, purpose is expressed 
by the genitive of the article with the Infinitive (§. 13. 
Obs. 3.), especially when the Infinitive is negatived; by 
the Infinitive alone, and by the future participle, as 


ESuyto ta Oxia tov ty ElLevbeglay xnaralvecy, 

arma ceperunt opprimendae libertatis. 

reuloon 62 xal Ataleven, tov wn Anotag xaxoveyeiy tHy 
Ewvforcy, and Atalanta too was fortified, that robbers might not 

commit depredations in Euboea. 

venit injurias factum; 

he came to perpetrate wrong; 

venit injurias facturus. 


Bey adixeiy, 
nitey adinnooy 


Obs. Purpose ~ Result. a. The genitive of the article with 
the Infinitive is used in the N. T. to denote the result as well as 
the aim: 


(Mark. IV. 3.) 2&n4tev 6 onslgmy tov oneigar, 
the sower went out to sow. 

(Rom. VII. 8.) élev®éqa . . . tov wy elven adryny poryailde, 
free . . . 80 that she is not an adulteress. 


How natural it is that the expressions for aim and result should 
coincide appears from their coincidence in the Greek Oxmg and the 
Latin wt. 

5. In accordance with a Hebrew idiom, the genitive of the article 
with the infinitive is frequently used in the Septuagint and N. T. where 
neither design nor result is expressed, as 

(Acts XXVII. 1.): ‘¢ dd éxQlOn 10d axomleiv jyas, 
And when it was determined that we should sail. 
ec. In classic Greek, wore is the regular conjunction introducing 
a consequence or result; and the distinctions are these: 
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actual result, by gore, rarely wg, with Indicative; 
conditional result, by aore with finite potential form (. 43.); 
expected result, by wore with Infinitive; 

impossible or by &¢, Oxa¢, iva, with augmented tense of In- 
unfulfilled result, | dicative (§. 42. Obs.). 


Through Airorne, an actual result may also be expressed as an ex- 
pected one, i. e. by oore with the Infinitive. Of these formulae, the 
first is negatived by ov, because it expresses an actual result: the 
others, expressing what belongs to the realm not of fact but of con- 
ception, are negatived by 7. Here are examples: 


‘Agyos avdqay ExynQewy otras, wore of dovior Eazo xavra 
ta xenypara, Argos was so bereft of its maie citizens, that the 
slaves had all business (in their hands); — actual result. 

ei tig yow@to tH aoyuelm, mote... xantoy to cope Fyzor, 
x. t. 4., if any one should use money, so that his body should be 
the worse for it &e. — conditional result. 

ovtME Agony 7» wore pnd PoviecBar eyxeatyns Eavrov 
yevéo@ar, he was so senseless as not even to wish to become 
- master of himself; — expected or actual result. 

(Soph. Oed. T. 1887.) aha, el THs axovovons Ec’ nv anys oe 
woroy Poxypos, ovx ay éoyouny £0 “nN *mondeione TOULOY 
aDiroy dépac, Py’ nY tuqlog te nab xlvov undév, but, had 
stoppage been possible of that fountain of hearing by the ear, which 
is still open, I should not have refrained from closing up this 
wretched body of mine, so that I might be, or (§. 90. a.) in 
which case 1 should be both blind and deaf; — unfulfilled result. 


§. 91. Relative Clauses. Owing to the participial 
wealth of the Greek verb, and the equivalence of the 
article with a participle to the relative with a finite verb 
(§. 4*.), relative clauses are by no means so frequent 
in Greek as in Latin. In this respect indeed, there is 
more than difference, there is opposition between the 
two languages. Whereas Latin writers delight to repeat 
qui, often superseding thereby the use of a copulative 
conjunction, the Greek relative pronoun is not repeated 
in successive clauses, even when a change of construction 
would necessitate a change in its case (§. 67. Obs. 3. a.). 


a. Relative pronouns and adverbs, when their mean- 
ing is modified by ay (§. 49. Obs. 2.), take, like con- 
junctions in ay (§. 86. ), @ Subjunctive Group form. In 
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poetry indeed, but quite exceptionally even there, they 
are found unaccompanied by ev with Subjunctive Group 
forms, as 
tov 3k xnpovay podiota luxove at mpavac avPalgetot, 
of sufferings, those give most pain which are self-imposed. 
Of themselves, relative pronouns and adverbs have no 
predilection as to mood. They are found with all tenses 
of the Indicative, and that too, contrary to Latin usage 
(§. 48. Obs. 1.), even when a reason is implied, as 
Ovxovy dinatog (ob éxétgeBov) Goteg ox Evaunidny éx- 
aiveiss; Did I not (trounce thee) justly who i. e. inasmuch as thou 
. praisest not Euripides? (qui £. non laudes). 
They are much used with the future Indicative to ex- 
press purpose (§. 90. b.), and, in the deliberative sense, 
with forms of the Subjunctive Group and Optative forms 
(88. 41. b. 42. a.), as 
oun Eyam 0,tt womtoy Aa Bo, I know not which I shall take first; 
ovx elyor 6,t4 remtov AcBorut, | knew not which I should take first. 
They are also used with the Optative of indefinite fre- 
quency (§. 40. Obs. 1. b.), and with all finite potential 
forms, as 


oeic fore rag Ov av xadlsora Tg TOUVTO paPor, 

ye are the people from whom one might learn this best. 

oun nPelov Léyery mQ0¢ Vuds toradta of” ay dpiv Fdtor 
nv axovery, I did not wish to say to you such things as would 
be most agreeable for you to hear. 


b. The relatives ofos, Goo, kindred in force to Gore 
(§. 90. Obs. c.), are generally followed by the Infinitive, 
as (Soph. Oed. T. 1295.) 


Ogapa & eloower toéya torovroy olov ual orvyovrr émot- 
attloae, and thou shalt speedily see a sight suck as would draw 
pity even from an enemy. 


Obs. Comparative Sentences. These are expressed by relative 
adverbs, which are really conjunctions, and their demonstrative cor- 
relates (8. 49. Obs. 4.), viz. by 

Oy oore, Bareg 

6x0¢, Epic nvte 
The verb in comparative sentences is never Optative, is sometimes of 
the Subjunctive Group, but most commonly is the Indicative, as 


ind id lad 
- « « OVTMS, W828, WE = AS... SO, 
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(Ul. 11.474.) aoe’ alxole wloce alyay aixolo: avdges Gaia 
draxolymory, éxel xe vou ptyéwoy, Gx. Tt. 1., as goatherds 
may easily divide their numerous flocks, after they have been min- 
gled in the pasture, 80 &e. 

(Il. XV. 383.) Gore péya xducc Palaoons ... vos vxtg col- 
yor naraBnostat,...a¢%.t.4., asa great wave of the sea 
shall dask over a ship's bulwarks, so &. 


The English the... the in a parallelism of comparatives, for which 
superlatives are sometimes substituted in Greek, is rendered by oo@ 
. tocovr@, as (Thuc. VIII. 64. 1.) 


060 udiera xal élevSegor 7ouy +. ob vadran, TOCOUTH 
noel Seaovtara ... tov wiotov axytovy’ the more free the 
sailors were, the more boldly they demanded their pay. 


§. 92. Temporal Clauses. How time is marked by 
the Greek participles has been already (§. 46.) pointed 
out. By the finite verb, it is variously marked as follows: 

a. Time when is marked by the Indicative with ore, 
Epic eure, Gxote, wg, oreo, Oxo¢ in Herodotus, omg in 
Attic poetry, qvixa, as 

Ore écainiyéev, Hogavro ths woxns, 
when the trumpet sounded, they began the battle. 

b. Time whenever is marked, in reference to past 
events, by Ore, Omdte, Oo, OnwsG, ef wov, with the Optat- 
ive (§. 40. Obs. 1. b.); and, in reference to present and 
future events, by subjunctive Group forms with conjunct- 
ions in ay, Viz. Grav, OnoTaY, Ws AVY, Ong av, enny 
later éxay, Ionic eneay, émevdav, as 


cov IThatova _novey, Onore ty Adnvas SrareéBor, 

he used to attend Plato, whenever he stayed in Athens; 

ef xov éEelavvor, wegunye tow Kvoor, 

whenever he went out riding, he took Cyras with him; 

rote 3, Otay & YO] WOLHS, evtvysic, 

whenever you do what you ought, then precisely are you happy. 

c. Time whilst, merely as time, is marked by the 

Indicative, with 2v o, fa¢, Gpee in poetry; but, when 
the connexion of cause and effect underlies the notion 
of present or future time, and the whole interval, not 
@ mere point in it, is meant, by Subjunctive Group forms 
with foo av. Compare 
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zenopoug Eveyne, Eas naBevder, 

bring forth the oracles, whilst he is asleep; 

cwomare, Fog ay xaBevdy, hold your peace, whilst (i. e. 
as long as, and because) he is asleep. 


d. Time until that is marked, in reference to past 
events, by the Indicative with f0¢, fog ov (réo¢ in post- 
Homeric Epic writers and sometimes in Attic Prose), 
elg 8, Fore, wéyorg ov, ayoig ov, wéyosr (yor and Spon in 
poetry); and, after negative clauses, with zolv, giv i, 
solv 9 Ove: in reference to future events, by Subjunctive 
Group forms with Emg ay, For’ av, dpe av in poetry, 
Epic elooxe, péyorg av (ayo o &yv in poetry); and, after 
negative clauses, with xgly av, as 

tov ptloy igviata, Fumo anvéPaver, 

I tended my friend, till he died; 

Ov xQOTEQOY* dveoldiute, xoly n idexni On, 

he did not cry out, éill he was hurt. 

og av &a rovs éxSeovs cov Ux0NOdLOY tHY xOdaY GoD, 

till I make thine enemies thy footstool ; 

ovzi NAVOOMOL xoly ay ot TOY oar HVQLOY otno@ Téexvor, 

I shall not cease ill J make you possessor of your own children. 
Seldom in Attic, but often in Epic, gv is omitted. After 
negative clauses, ze/v may be used with the Infinitive 
also, and &y may accompany it when the reference is 
to a future event: 

ov xgotegoy eocinye, moly o& xelevous, 

the trumpet was not sounded, till you gave the order. 


e. Time before that after negative clauses is the same 
as time until that just treated of. After positive clauses, 
time before that is marked, in reference to past events, 
by the Indicative with noly, mgly iy moby q Ore, Or by 
the Infinitive with wolv, xelv 4, and, in reference to 
future events, by the Infinitive with molv, molyv 4, as 


avoloivge xoly y 608 xara oropa yoQovrTa AEvndy Aq@OO?D, 
she cried out, before she sees white foam playing about ber mouth. 


* A pleonastic zgotegoy or zedodey» is exceedingly common. 
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xoly rétraga oradia dielPeiv, Evevyyavover toig orgatimrate, 

before completing four stadia, they come upon the soldiers; 

ceQyngetar colby ews aqexsoFat, he will be dead before J arrive. 
Time before that, in reference to both past and future 
events, may also be expressed by 2g0 tov with the In- 
finitive, and by means of g@ave ‘I anticipate’, as 

pPdvers, E_xov 7 tae uinva Mevyely, 

you draw (your nets) before the birds escape, 
(lit.) ‘you anticipate drawing’, 7 being justified by the 
notion of priority implied in p@averc. The same verb 
is used transitively to denote priority, as 

pony adrovg dgpxodpevog, I arrived before them. 


f. Time after that is marked by the Indicative with 
émel, émevdn, 2 ov, && Srov, 2 ov, ag ov, as 
éxetdn agixovro of ovpuayor, Epuyor of wolgmor, 
after the allies arrived, the enemy fled. 


Obs. Causal Force of Temporal Conjunctions. The causal force 
has already (§. 92.c.) been pointed out as arising from the temporal. 
It remains now to add that, though the cause precedes of course the 
effect, yet, whenever the effect is not momentary but continued, the 
cause may also be thought of as contemporaneous with the effect, 
sustaining it. Hence, not only éved, é7ecdy implying antecedence, 
but also Ore, Oxote, og implying contemporaneousness, are used in 
a causal sense, but only with the Indicative and the finite potential 
forms, as (Il. XXI. 95.) 

py we xteiv’ Exel ovy Omoyaorerog “Extogos elur, 
slay me not, since (for) IJ am not the same mother’s son with Hector. 
dt ovy xagatvove ovdey &¢ aléoy xolw, 
Since then by advising I get no further on. (Oed. Rex. 918.) 
So, ef being originally temporal (§. 59. Obs. 2.), elye == siguidem, since. 


§. 93. Conditional Sentences. These consist of two 
clauses, one called protasis containing the condition, the 
other called apodosis containing the consequence which 
stands or falls with the condition. The protasis is intro- 
duced by é with the Indicative or Optative, and by éev 
with the Subjunctive Group: the apodosis is expressed 
by the Indicative, the finite potential forms, and the 
Imperative. The most usual combinations of protasis 
and apodosis are subjoined: 
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Protasis Apodosis 

a. ef tadta Adyet, dpngraver, ovx evevznioet, 

if he says so, he is mistaken, he will not prosper. 

el travta llakev, jpagrey, ovx evtvzjost, 

if he said so, he was mistaken, he will not prosper. 
B. ef radra Lleyev, nuadotavey av,* 

if he were saying so, he would be making a mistake. 

al cavra fete, tuaerey ay, 

if he had said so, he would have made a mistake. 
y. bay tavra Adyn or Adéy, cpagraver, ovn edrvyjostt, 

if he say (§. 40. c.) so, he is mistaken, he will not prosper. 
0. ef radra Aéyot, apagravor cy, or el cavra Adg-erevy, auceror ay, 

if he should say (§. 40. c.) so, he would be making a mistake. 
The four forms of protasis convey respectively the follow- 
ing shades of meaning: 

a. ef tadta Aéyer, if he says so, (which he does); 

B. af tavca fhe-ew, if he said so, (which he didn’t); 

y. dav tadra déyy, if he say 80, (which is likely); 

6. ef tavra Aéyot, if he should say so, (which is not likely). 


a. Fact-Supposition. In formula a, the protasis con- 
sists of ef with any tense of the Indicative; the apo- 
dosis, of any Indicative tense without av, or of the 
Imperative. The supposition in the protasis may or may 
not accord with fact, but it is always put as fact; and 
the connexion between protasis and apodosis is a ne- 
cessary one, as 

ef Gedg for, Fors nad foya Geo: 

if God exists, there exist also works of God; 

gol ef xy ally dédoxtar, Aéye ual dtdacxe, 

if you are of a different mind, speak and instruct me; 

deny coe anéven bx tho moles, ef wn Tosoxcy cor of yopor, 
you were at liberty to leave the city, if the laws did not please you. 

b. Not-Fact-Supposition. In formula f, the protasis 
consists of e¢ with any augmented tense of the Indicative; 
the apodosis, of any augmented. tense of the Indicative 
with &». The connexion between protasis and apodosis 
is again necessary; and, since the supposition in the 
protasis is connoted as not-fact, so is the consequence 

* In Modern Greek, Sa, formed from @éleo fva thus — 


Sele vd, GF vd, Fe — is used with the augmented tenses of 
the Indicative as a potential particle exactly as was ancient a». 
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in the apodosis. When the conditional sentence relates 
to the present, the Imperfect Indicative is used m both 
protasis and apodosis, the Aorist or Pluperfect Indicative 
being used in both, when the conditional sentence relates 
to the past, as 


el tov DBilixxov ta dinose xoartorte iadgav, opddea av 

Bavpanoroy nyovuny avrov’ if 1 saw Philip acting justly, I should 

consider him a highly admirable man ; 

axefavoy av, ef UN 7 TOY tTQLaKOVTA HOY naTE,VON’ 

I should have died, if the rule of the thirty had not been overthrown. 
But not always. In particular, the imperfect is used in 
both protasis and apodosis to denote the durative past, 
as (Xen. M. 8. 1. 1. 5.) 

Silov ovy Ore ovn ay rodeleyer, ef wy exlotever alnSevoery, 

it is evident then that he would not have foretold, unless he had 

believed he would turn out a true prophet; 
where Socrates’ constant belief and usual manner of dis- 
course are in question. On the other hand, the aorist 
is used in both protasis and apodosis, to denote the 
non-durative present, as 

ef rlo o&8 Hoeto, tl av axexoiva; 

if any one asked you, what would you answer? 

Very rare is the omission of &v in the apodosis, as 
joyvvouny, ef oxo xoheplov ye Ovrog éEnraty Oy, 

J should be ashamed of myself, if I were deceived by an enemy. 

c, Probably-Fact-Supposition. In formula y, the pro- 
tasis consists of é¢y with a Subjunctive Group form; the 
apodosis, of any unaugmented tense of the Indicative, 
or of an Imperative. This formula can be used only of 
the present and future. Compared with the certainty of 
Fact in formula a, and of Not-Fact in formula B, the 
probability expressed by gay with a Subjunctive Group 
form is uncertainty; and the connexion between protasis 
and apodosis in formula y cannot be calleda necessary one. 
The aorist in the protasis of this formula has often the 
force of the English future-perfect, as 

véog av xovnons, ynoas Ekerg evPaddg, if you shall have 

laboured when young, you will have a prosperous old age. 
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d. Probably-Not-Fact-Supposition. In formula d, the 
protasis consists of ef with the Optative; the apodosis, 
of the Optative with &v. The supposition in the protasis 
may or may not accord with fact, but it is always put 
as probably-not-fact, i. e. as merely possible; and the 
connexion between protasis and apodosis cannot be called 
a necessary one. 

ei’ tig nextnpévog ely mlodtov, yeoto dk ava py, ag av 
evdaiwovoi; if any one were to possess wealth, and not to use it, 
would he be happy? 


Formula dé also can be used only of the present and 
future. The Optative of indefinite frequency (§. 40. 
Obs. 1.b.), the only non-Indicative finite form which can 
be used of the past in the oratio recta, makes a temporal 
clause when introduced by ef (§. 59. Obs. 2.), and the 
sentence of which it forms one clause is not a conditional 
sentence at all, as 


ei xov tksladvor Aotvayns, tg’ Ixxov zyovooyzadlvov xEQI- 
jye tov Kvgov’ whenever Astyages rode out, he led Cyras about 
on a horse with a golden bridle. 


Obs. 1. Variations. The above combinations are the most usual; 
but, in each case, it is the sense which determines what form of 
apodosis must be appended to what form of protasis. Here are varia- 
tions quite common in formula 8 — 

el tore sBonPrjoaper, ovn av nroyle vov oO Dilunxog, 

if we had given our aid then, Philip would not now be troubling us; 
elf adragxyn wnplopata ny, Dilinnog nalos av &dedaner Oluny, 
if decrees were of themselves sufficient, Philip would long ago have 
paid the penalty. 


Of all the forms of apodosis, that of the Optative with a» was the 
most common, probably because it was the least direct, and there- 
fore the most polite: it may be used with any protasis whatever, as 


el codto Aéyerg, &pagtavore ay’ if you say so, you might be wrong. 
day Geljoste moattery aklog vuav attov, loos avy pwéya 
eu xtyjoniofs ayafov~ if you shall act worthily of yourselves, you 
might perhaps gain some great benelit. 


Very rare is this form of apodosis with protasis B, but, when it is 
so found, the Optative must be translated with reference to the past, 
as (Hom.) 
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nae vv nev Fyf aodotto avok avdoay Alvelag, 

el wn &e o€0 vonoe diog Bvyatne Aqoeoditn’ 

and now Aeneas, ruler of men, would there have perished, 

had not Venus, Jove’s daughter, with keen eye watched over him. 


Obs. 2. Substitutes for Ed. In the sense of on condition 
that, the following words are used, viz. 62eg with the Future Indic- 
ative: ég ore with the Infinitive commonly, but also with the In- 
dicative ; and @ozre with the Infinitive, as 
- (Soph. Oed. T. 1518.) yijg pw Gxmwg xéuers aorxov’ 
on condition that you shall send me an exile from the land. 
(Dem. p. 68. 11.) éEov avroig tay lomay Aozery ‘Elyvor, 
Oor avrovg vraxnovery Pacer, they being allowed to rule 
over the other Greeks, on condition that they themselves be sub- 
ject to the king. 


Obs. 38. Concessive Sentences. These are just conditional sent- 
ences in which the protasis and apodosis are adversative. Accord- 
ingly, concessive sentences are expressed by the same formulae as 
conditional sentences, with the addition of certain adversative words: 


ef nal, dav xal.. . duos, if even 

xod e, nab gay... Ouos, even if or although . . . yet. 
OAL ney, el nal wn Plémerc, pooveis & Sums, of vdcm 
Evyeoriy, blind though you are, yet you perceive in what an evil 
case the city is; 


avOennos, nal ef nv abavatos, ovx av ely evdatuar, 
man, even if he were immortal, would not be happy. 


8. 94. Interrogative Sentences. «@. The speaker's 
tone of voice, represented by the writer’s mark of inter- 
rogation, without any specially interrogative word, may 
shew that a question is put, as 

"Elinveg Gyteg BagPagorg Sovlevoouey; 

Greeks as we are, shall we become slaves to barbarians? 
And very frequently such questions are emphasized by 
elta, Exeita, as 


ele’ éalyag Tlovrog wy; did you then hold your tongue, you Plutus? 


b. Besides interrogative pronouns and adverbs, the 
most common signs of interrogation are the particles 
aga, y, neither of which, used alone, implies what kind 
of answer, positive or negative, is expected. But other 
particles are generally subjomed to them; and then 
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various formulae arise, which may be classified into two 
sets, according as the answer anticipated by the question 
is yes val, or no ov (§. 48. e.). 


. Questions. Positive Answers. 

ag ovx, TAYY LEY OVY, NAYTARACLY MEY OUY, 
vx, xomdy wey ovy, xavtanacl ye, 
yao, navy y8, opodga ye, paliora ye, 

allo tt %, ncvtog On, xl pale, potdora, 

aAlo te. savtog On ov. 
Questions. Negative Answers. 

aon mn, ov dire, 

1] %0v, ovdapas, 


pov (= py ovy). Tuorad ye. 
Answers, both positive and negative, may also be made 
with the appropriate tense of gnul, or elul, and by 
repeating the emphatic word of the question, as 

ag ov pO@ésyyetas “ElUnuott; gp&éyyetac. 

he speaks Greek, doesn't he? he does. 

aea pn pPéyyetas “Elinuort;  ovdapos. 

he doesn’t speak Greek, does he? not at all. 
The most remarkable of these formulae is ilo w #, 
which may be explained by supplying the same ellipsis 
as is supposed to exist in the Latin nihil aliud quam 
rident, as 

Glo te (sc. woreig) 7) EQ) wlelorov tavta xoOLy; 

(lit.) Do you do anything else than regard these things as of the 

highest consequence? i. e. you regard these things as of the highest 

consequence, don’t you? 

c. Double questions are put by the following formulae, 
which are arranged in the order of their frequency in 
Attic, beginning with the most frequent: 

MOTEQOY .. , WOTEQR ... 7%, AQH.... F, 

pov ....%, % (poetic). . 7, whether .. or. 
If there are more particulars than two in the inter- 
rogative series, 7 i8 repeated with each. Sometimes the 
sign of interrogation is omitted before the former of two 
alternatives: sometimes on the other hand, the second 
alternative is suppressed altogether, as (Soph. Phil. 1235.), 


sotega On xegropéwmy Agyerg tade; whether sayest thou this now 
in mockery? i. e. in mockery or in earnest. 
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When the second alternative is negative, 9 ov is used 
when the negation applies to the finite verb, 4 uy when. 
it applies to any other word, 8 


(Plat. Rep. V. 478. a.) @ddla ov xoregoy Suoloyets ovrag, 7] Ov; 
well then, whether do you consent thus far, or not? 
(Plat. Phaedr. p. 263. c.) Té ovy; tov Egmta motegoy pauev 
TOY apgiopytnoipwry 7 to» wy; What then? are we to say that 
Love belongs to debatable or to undebatable things? 


Obs. Indirect Questions. @. The indirectness of a question de- 
pending on an unaugmented tense of the Indicative, on a Subjunctive 
Group form, or on the Imperative (§. 40. a.), is marked in Greek, 
if at all, by a change in the word introducing the question, not, as 
in Latin, by a change in the mood of the verb used. The indirectly 
interrogative pronouns (§. 27.) and adverbs (§. 50. c.) are the special 
words for introducing indirect questions, but the simple interrogatives 
were quite commonly used instead: 

alg el; un w avégn Goreg elu, or tég elue- 
who art thou? don’t ask me who I am; 
quis es? ne me interroges quis sim. 
xOTE apinov; elxé woe Oxote agixov, or rote agplxov' 
when cam’st thou? tell me when thou camest; 
quando advenisti? dic mihi quando adveneris. 
Here is an example which illustrates also what may be called cumu- 
lative interrogation : 
axO tovtMY pavegoy yevnjoeta, tls tivog altidg gory: 
thereby it will become plain, who is guilty of what. 
Indirect questions are also introduced, , single ones by &é, uj, ‘whether’; 
double ones by 
et... %, elte . . elte, whether... or; 
elte . . 7, ef ... elte, both poetic. 
And here again the indirectness of the question is marked dy the 
introductory words, not by the form of the verb: 
ga un moltov Eleyey, consider whether he said it in jest. 
axogovpey elte anor site Exav Sédgaxer, 
we are uncertain whether he did it unwillingly or willingly. 

5. If however the indirect question depend on an augmented tense 
of the Indicative, on the historic present, or on an Optative form 
(§. 40. a.), then the verb of the interrogative clause may either still 
remain as in the direct question, or pass into the Optative by virtue 
of oratio obliqua (§. 95. c.): 

Direct. xocegov Exarfev 7 Eoxovdafev; whether was he joking 
or serious? 

Indirect. Gdet ovdels, el Exatgev 7 doxovdafer, or ef aeclgor 7) 7 

oxovdafor* nobody knew whether he was joking or serious. 
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c. The deliberative finite verb, whether of the Subjunctive Group, 
or Optative (§. 42. a.), is subject to the same law as Indicative forms: 


Direct. xmg oe azodea, how am I to escape you? 
Indirect. EBovlevopny, Wg 08 axodga, or xHMg 68 axodgatny. 
I was considering how I might escape you. 


Here, the Optative, dictated by oratio obliqua, is the more common 
form. 

d. Some of the forms used for putting direct questions are also 
used for putting indirect ones, particularly aga when the question is 
single, and mOTEQOP . . . 9 When the question is double. Farther, 
in the indirect as in the direct double question, the verb is negatived 
by ov, and every other part of speech by p7 (S. 94. c.), as 


aoly Silow selva xotegoy Epovtat Kugm 7 ov (fporrat), 
before it was clear whether they would follow Cyrus or not. 
TOUTM xQCcEzE tOY vovy, ef Sucre Léyo F py (Sénasa), 
attend to this, whether what I say is just or not. 


§. 95. Oratio Obliqua. a. When the ipsissima verba 
of a speaker are quoted, they are merely an extract 
from his oratio recta, as 

The king says (said): “Not even in my own relations do I trust”, 
‘O Paorlevs Léyer (flegev): “Ovd? toig épavrod ovyyevect 
xéxorda”. 
The only peculiarity of direct quotation in Greek is 
that it may be introduced by 6rs ‘that’, which is simply 
omitted in the English translation. Compare the Greek 
and the English of Matth, Il. 23. V. 31. XXL 16. Acts 
XI. 3. In the second of these passages, Ste introduces 
even an Imperative, as also in (Plat. Crit. p. 50. c.) 
isms av einorey Ort, “ao Daxgates wy Pavpate ta Asyopeva”’, 
perhaps they might say, ““O Socrates, wonder not at what is said”. 
Similarly, the French que cannot be translated in ‘il dit 
que oui’, ‘he says yes’; ‘il dit que non’, ‘he says no. 

When however the ipsissima verba of a speaker are 
not quoted, but a modification of them is incorporated 
into the writer’s own composition, the oratio obliqua 
arises; and it makes a great difference in Greek whether 
the oratio obliqua depend on an unaugmented or an aug- 
mented tense of the Indicative. 
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6. When the Greek oratio obliqua depends on an 
unaugmented tense of the Indicative, and is expressed 
by the finite verb, it exactly corresponds to the English 
oratio obliqua, BE. G. 

Recta. ‘O Bactievg iéyex- “Ovdt toig Exavrod ovyyevéoe 
xénrorda’’. 
The king says: “Not even in my own relations do J trust”. 
Obligua. ‘O Bauolevs Aéyer ote obdt soig Exvrov ovyyevéoe 
eénorde, 
The king says that not even in Ais own relations does he trust. 
The only change which here appears in the oratio obliqua, 
as compared with the oratio recta, is the personal refer- 
ence of the verb and pronoun; and, when there is no 
opportunity of making this change, the oratio recta and 
the oratio obliqua coincide throughout, as 
Recta. ‘O Soviog déyee’ “O Beondeng bb 1 sv Wve nvvnynoscer”. 
The servant says: “The master went out to hunt”. 
Obliqua. ‘O Sovlog Léyet Ore 6 Seanxorngs EETAD Ey Iya. xvynyroscer. 
The servant says that the master went out to hunt. 
Instead of by Ore with the finite verb, the principal verb 
may of course be expressed in the oratio obliqua by the 
infinitive as in Latin, or by a participle, as already 
exemplified (§. 1. Obs. 5. §. 46. Obs. a. §. 97. a.). 

c. But, when the Greek oratio obliqua depends on an 
augmented tense of the Indicative, it no longer cor- 
responds with the English oratio obliqua: the same change 
as in the oratio obliqua depending on an unaugmented 
tense is still made in the personal reference of both verb 
and pronoun, but, whereas in English the verb undergoes 
a change of tense, in Greek it undergoes a change of 
mood. When the oratio obliqua is constituted by St, oc 
with a finite verb, Optative tenses are substituted in it 
for their Indicative namesakes in the oratio recta. 


8. 96. Optative in the Oratio Obliqgua. a. All Opta- 
tive forms are really tenses, i. e. time-forms, when used 
in the oratio obliqua depending on an augmented tense, 
or on the historic present, to represent their Indicative 

P 
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namesakes in the oratio recta; and of the future Opta- 
tive, this is the only use ever made. Compare 


Recta. Agyldapog Ewod gévog gorty, Archidamus is my guest. 

Obliqua. Tlegexdjg xgonyogeve Ore ‘Agyldapog of gévog ein, 
Pericles declared that Archidamus was his guest. 

Recta. Ovre ovoxnvovy nOelev &pol, weca te ITlelontdov 
wavta &Bovlevero’ He refused to occupy the same tent 
with me, and laid all his plans in concert with Pelopidas. 

Obliqua. Kacnyoget Go Aéwy, ae ovte ovoxnvooy EPéLoL Exv- 
tH, peta te Ilelonidov nmavta Bovievorro: Leon's 
accusation was that he refused to occupy the same tent 
with him, and laid all his plans in concert with Pelopidas. 

Recta. ‘H 080g Ecetat xeog Bactléa péyav, the march will be 
to the great king. 

Obliqua Kwgog fiekev Ore 7 odds Foorto xe0g Baoléa péyay, 
Cyrus said that. the march would be to the great king. 

Recta Of BagBugo vvéxenpay tov avPgmnzoy, 

The barbarians sent the man privately. 

Obliqua. Tore éyyvmodn, Gre of BagBagoe vronmépperay tov 
a&vPegaxov' Then it became known that the barbarians had 
sent the man privately. 

Recta. Svevveccs AéLocne ta axa, Syennesis has left the heights. 

Obliqua. "Huey ayyelog Asyor Or Avévvedts Aelounwg ein* 
ta &xga’ A messenger came saying that Syennesis had left 
the heights. 


An examination of these examples will shew that the 
English verb is not always able to mark the oratio obli- 
qua by a change of tensey, but that the Greek verb 
always can by a change of mood. 


* The perfect Optative is commonly resolved in this way 
by the auxiliary efy/. 

+ The Scotch dialect has an oratio obliqua form, exem- 
plified in the following passage from Hume's History of 
England: “The general report is that he should have satd in 
confidence to Clifford that, if he was sure that the young 

ince, who appeared in Flanders, was really son to king 
Pdward, he never would bear arms against him’. In this 
passage should have said is a Scotticism for satd; but the 
cotticism is quite classical in German, er joll gefagt haben, 
and also in French, witness the following extract from a 
newspaper: “Une dépéche de Calais annonce que Duruot et 
sa femme auraient été recueillis en mer par un bateau de 
péche anglais de Grimsby.” 
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b. Optative forms represent in the oratio obliqua 
not only the Indicative of the leading clause, but also 
the Indicative and Subjunctive Group forms of the ac- 
cessory clauses in the oratio recta, as 

Recta. "Eay onetoy Eas av EAB woLy ovs Exeupa 70S 
Baoéc ayyédove, ot angatowat doe apefyvat avro- 
vououg tag éy ty Acta wolsrg ‘Eldnvidag. 

If you agree to a truce till the messengers J sent to the 
king arrive, J shall manage for you so that the Greek cities 
shall be left independent. 

Obliqua. Tiooapegvns apooev Aynoag, ef onxetcaito Ews 

E1Doveyv ovs TEU PELE 00 Baordéoe, ayyélous, Ova - 
aoadkectar avtm apedyvar avrovouourg tag ev tH 
‘Acie OAELS ‘Elanvidas. 
Tissaphernes swore to Agesilaus that, if he agreed to a 
truce till the messengers he had sent to the king arrived, 
he would manage for him so that the Greek cities should 
be left independent. 

In the conversion of this conditional sentence into the 

oratio obliqua, éav is necessarily changed into é (§. 86.); 

and diangagouct, the leading verb of the oratio recta, is 

changed into the Infinitive rather than into the Optative 
with drs, we (§. 97.). Moreover, when the conditional sentence 
is of form 8 (§. 93.), the protasis is transferred without 
change into the oratio obliqua, so as to distinguish it 
_from form 4, as 


Recta. B. et toot éxolnoay Exaotos, évixnoay ar" 


Obliqua. ef coor éxolnoav Exaotos, Epy vixjoat ay avtovg™ 
If they had severally done so, he said they would have 
conquered. 


Recta. 8. ef tovro xoryjostay Exaotos, vixyoeey oy 
Obliqua. ef rodto norjoereey Exactos, Eqn vixijoar ay avrovg: 
If they should severally do so, he said they would conquer. 
c. When the oratio obliqua is not formally introduced, 
and consists of only a single clause, which often happens 
when a reason is assigned or an inference drawn, but 
not in the writer’s own name, the oratio obliqua is still 
recognisable by the presence of the Optative, as in (Thue. 

II. 21. 3.) 

row Ilequndéa... dxansfov, ote orgatnyos ov ovx é aetayor, 
they blamed Pericles because, being general, he did not lead them on. 
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By using émetcyos instead of éwetjye*, Thucydides shows 
that he is not guaranteeing this ground of censure, but 
merely reporting it out of the mouths of Pericles’ accusers. 

On the other hand, Optative forms occur in the 
oratio obliqua which are not due to it, but, having been 
required by the sense in the oratio recta, merely reap- 
pear in the oratio obliqgua. Such are the Optative of in- 
definite frequency (§. 40. Obs. 1. b.), and the Optative 
of a final clause depending on a past verb (§. 90. a.). 


§. 97. Infinitive in the Oratio Obliqua. a. The range 
of the Infinitive in the oratw obliqua is wider than that of 
the Optative. The Infinitive can be used for the leading 
verb of the orato recta, including the potential forms 
(§. 45. Obs. 1.), in any oratio obliqua; whereas the Opta- 
tive with 611, @¢ can be used only in the oratio obliqua 
depending on an augmented tense, and is very seldom found 
in the oratio obliqua apodosis of a conditional sentence. 
The tenses of the Infinitive, whether potential or not, 
represent in the oratio obliqua their namesakes of the 
Indicative and Optative in the oratio recta. 

Recta. Kuxioneg é» Zixekla Guecay, the Cyclops lived in Sicily. 
Obliqua. Kvxloneg éléyovto év Linelle olxjoat, 
The Cyclops were said to have lived in Sicily. 
Recta. "Eav tt &yo, Scom* if 1 have anything, I shall give it. 
Obliqua. El cz Ezor, pn Swcew: if he had anything, he said he 
would give it. 
Recta. Ei ts eiyov, Ed¢8ouv ay: if t had anything, I should give it. 
. Oblique. Ef tz elyev, Eqn dtdovaz ay’ if he had anything, he said 
he would give it. 

b. The Infinitive is used, but seldomer than the Opta- 

tive, in all sorts of accessory clauses also, and is accord- 


* Similarly in German, the use of the Indicative implies 
the certainty of the event in the speaker's view, while the 
use of the Subjunctive mood implies no such guarantee. Thus, 
er fagt, er tft gefallen, ‘he says he has fallen’, implies that the 
reporter believes the saying true; whereas er fagt, er fei ge- 
fallen, which cannot be translated otherwise into English, 

eaves the truth or falsehood of the statement an open question. 
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ingly found introduced by relative pronouns and all sorts 
of conjunctions, except final ones, as 
(Thuc, I. 18.) és 83 uad ta dx cov ahdov fegay seocertGet 
yonuata ovx dddya, ofg yoenaeofat avrovg’ and moreover 
he added the sums of no small amount from the other temples, 
which (he said) they would use. 
(Thue. IV. 98.4.) Epacay... et phy éxl xiéov Guvyndjvar 
ths éxelvor xeatjoa, t robe’ & ay few they said if they could 
subjugate more completely those people's land, they would retain it. 
toadr acta opag Epy Sudezdivtag tévon* ded 8d yeve- 
ofa ext ri otxlg ry AyaPovos, dvewypérny naraloppdvery 
tnv Sveay’ after such talk, they started, he said; and, when 
they got to Agathon’s house, they found the door open. 
The use of Ot before the Infinitive may be regarded as 
pleonastic, like the 6rz which often introduces the oratio 
recta (§. 95. a); as (Xen. (Oyr. I. 6. 18.) 
Aéyets ov, Eqn, @ TOTEQ , Og éuol doxei, 6 Ott, Bore ovd? 
yEmoyov eeyou ovdev Opelos, odtwg OvdE oTeaTHYOD aEyOU 
ovdery ogedog elvat, you say, quoth he, O father, as seems to 
me, that, as there is no use of an idle farmer, so there is no use 
of an idle general. 
c. The Infinitive alone represents the Imperative in 
the oratio obliqua, as 


Kal avrog magn yyEerdev wore undevl elmeiv, add anei- 
Bovta dei—art Exveoyv tH fegez, and he commanded him Zo fell 
no man, but to go and shew himself to the priest. 


Compare this with Luke V. 14., which is an example of 
oratio variata, the Imperative of the oratio recta reap- 
pearing in the second clause instead of the Infinitive: 


(Luke V. 14.) Kol avTOS magnyyeley avro pndevl elxeiv, 
alt anelfav Seigov ceavtov to lege. 


§.98. Oratio Recta invading Oratio Obliqua. a. In the 
best writers, the Indicative of the leading clause in the 
oratio recta is, as a rule, changed into its corresponding 
Optative form in the oratio obliqua. The future Indicat- 
ive very often declines this conversion; and less fre- 
quently all the other tenses do the same. Aeschines 
said of Demosthenes deva mxorei. Demosthenes retorts 

Boda & Bdoxavog ovtos Ott Seva Ola, 
this detestable fellow exclaimed that Z do dreadful things. 
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When the Indicative and Optative forms are interchanged 

in the oratio obliqua, the former denotes the more certain 

or more important event, as (Xen. An. II. 1. 3) 
Bleyow On Kotoog pev tédynnev, Aguiiog de xepevyag 
eln peta tov alioy BaeBagoy: they said that Cyrus was dead, 
and that Arieus had fled with the other barbarians. 

b. In the accessory clauses again, the conversion of 
the moods is much less common; in the case of the aug- 
mented tenses of the Indicative, it is even extremely 
rare.* Owing to this inconstant use of the special oratio 
obliqua forms, the whole context must often be carefully 
reviewed in order to decide whether an accessory clause 
forms part of what the writer is reporting, or is an 
interposed statement of his own. Generally speaking, 
if the accessory clause be necessary to complete the 
sense of the leading one, it may be presumed to form 
part of what is being reported. The special use of Op- 
tative forms in the oratio obliqua has been a transient 
phenomenon in the Greek language characteristic of its 
prime. In Homer, 61: is not once found with the Opta- 
tive; and in the N. T. there is not a single instance of 
the Optative due to oratio obliqua. 


* It thus appears that, as the Greek Subjunctive Mood, 
including both Groups, answers to only one half of the Latin 
Subjunctive, and does not completely cover even that (§. 40. 
Obs. 1.); so the Optative, which comprises all the oratio obliqua 
forms of the finite verb in Greek, answers to only one half of 
the Latin Subjunctive in the oratio obliqua, and covers even 
that half very inconstantly. Itis noteworthy also that, whereas 
the half of the Latin Subjunctive covered by the Greek Sub- 
junctive Mood, including the Optative Group, consists of the 

resent and imperfect tenses, the half of it covered by the 
Greek Optative as a group of oratio obliqua forms consists 
of the imperfect and pluperfect tenses. 
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Practically then, and without prejudice to the reserva- 
tion made (§§. 36. b. 36. Obs. a. 34. Obs.) in favour of the 
perfect when permanent effects are in question, the Greek 
Indicative had four working tenses represented in the active 
voice as follows: 

Pres. yeagm scribo . . . .. . -. ee 


§. 34. 
Imperf. £ygaqor scribebam . . . . . - . - §. 87. 
Fat. yoayo scribam. ........ &§ 35. 
Aor. fygaya scripsi §. 39. 


In the other moods, the perfect, plaperfect, and fotare- 
perfect tenses are still more infrequent than in the Indicative; 
while, by the coincidence in them of the present and imper- 
fect, the above four tenses are reduced to three. Of these 
three, the future alone remains a tense, i. e. a true time-form, §. 45. b. 
but, wanting in the Subjunctive and Imperative, it is used in 
the Optative only to mark the oratio obliqua,. . . - §. 96. a. 
In regard to the present and aorist tenses out of the Indica- 
tive, the grand peculiarity of the Greek verb is, that they are 
distinguished generally, not as tenses at ail, but, like the em- 
perfect and aorist Indicative,. . . . . . . . §.39. Obs. 1. 
as marking, the former a full-length view, the latter an end- 
view of the action, in the Subjunctive, . . . . . . . §.40.c¢. 


in the Imperative, . . . . . - «© © «© © © .- + « §. 44.8. 
in the Infinitive, . . 2. 2. © - «© © « «© « «© - « §.465.¢€. 
in the participles, oe ee . . §. 46. a. 


The fatare is always a true time-form; but ‘the other 
so-called tenses of the Optative are real time-forms only in 


the oratio obliqua, . . . §§. 96. 97. a. 
those of the Infinitive only in the oratio obliqua, and after 
verba sentiendi et declarandi, . . . » §. 45. b. 


If the Greek Subjunctive Mood, as ‘compared with the 
Latin, is somewhat otiose, §§. 35. Obs. 3. 48. Obs. 1. 91.a. 94. Obs. a.b. 
there is a greater “evelopment and activity among the Greek 


participles, . . . - § 46.¢ 
The Latin supines are ‘rendered, that in -um by the 
Greek Infinitive, . . . ~ « « . § 81.b. 


that in -u by the Greek Infinitive, active or passive, . - . §.8i1.c. 


The Latin gerund is reridered bY the Greek Infinitive 
with 6 7 tO, . . . « §. 6.a. Obs. 1. a. 
The Latin gerundive, ¢ or participle | in ~dus, is rendered hy 


the Greek verbals in -réog, or by the Infinitive active, §§.21.Obs.2.a. 81.c¢. 


5. Adverbs. The distinction between the negatives ov 


and gw is of the greatest moment, . . §. 48. 


Particularly remarkable, among the results of this distinction, 
is the power of the Greek Indicative with px to represent 


the Latin Subjunctive,. . . . . « - «© « « « §. 48. Obs. 1. 
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Redundant negation, conditions of,. . . . §. 48. Obs. 4 
Among the so-called particles, a» is : the most im- 
portant: it is the sign of potentiality not * only in the Indicative 


and Optative, oe 2 ee oe ew ew ew ew 48. 
but also in the Infinitive, 2 2 ee ew wh wl hw: Cf CG. 45. Obs. 1 
and with participles, . . . . . . §.46.d. 


Farther, in combination with any ‘relative word, ay generalises 
the meaning of that word, and is always followed by a verb 
of the Subjunctive Group,. . . . . . . . §§. 49. Obs. 2. 86. 
6. Prepositions. Tmesis of, ...... . .§.5l.a. 
anastrophe of, . . . ~ » « §. 61. Obs. 1 
7. Conjunctions. The adversatives ney... 8d characteristic, §. 55. 
un == lest after verbs of fearing and doubting, . . §. 59. Obs. 3. 
ag subjective, @ze objective with participles, . . §. 46.c. Cause. 


Il. SYNTAX. 


8. The following specifications expressed by cases of the 
noun, used either absolutely or with a preposition, will be 
found useful: 

Place where, by the genitive in the older poets, §.13. Obs. 1. a. 
aflerwards by the dative, more common!y by the dative with 


éy, and by the suffix -, . . . §§.15.a. Il.c. 
whence, by the genitive with é&, or x6, and by the soffix 

-@ev,. . . oe §§. 18. Obs. 1. a. 11. ¢. 
whither, by the ‘accusative alone i in poetry, by the accusative 

with efg, xeo¢, éxt in prose, . . . ~ 2 we e e § 16. 
and by the suffixes -ce -de -fe, . 2. 6 « eo ew ew we fo §AlC. 
how far, by the accusative, - - - . § 16. 


Where of the person, i. e. the person in "whose case, Or 
with reference to whom, anything is or happens, by the 
Dative, then called dativus ethicus, . . . - - §.15.d. Obs. 
Where of the Thing, i. e. the scene where “qualities and 
operations are displayed, " the Accusative, then called de- - 


scriptive,. . . eo s © w © . § 16.0. 
Time when, widely, by the genitive, . « « §. 18. Obs. 2. b. 
when, precisely, by the dative, . . - -« . §.16.b. 


when, as time how long ago, by the accusative with an 
ordinal numeral and 70y, . . . «© «© 2 + © «© © - §.16.a. 
how long, by the accusative, . . - -« « §.16.a. 
how long since an action did or did not take pace, by the 
genitive with or without duz, . . . . . - §.13. Obs. 2.a 


Cause, manner, instrument, and indeed any circum- 
stance, in the Dative, . . §§. 15. 65. b 
The antecedent cause, and the final cause, in the Genitive, §.13. Obs.3.a. 
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The personal cause i. e. the agent, by the genitive, generally 


with 0x0, maga, or xQd¢,. . . . $8.13. Obs. 8. b. 79. c. 
also by the dative alone after the perfect and pluperfect 
passive, and verbals in -réog, . . . . - . §§. 15.c. 70. 


Quantity, generally in the accusative, . . . . . §.16.b. 
but not when a Greek noun of dimension represents the 
English adjective, . . ° - §. 71. 
The how much of price, in “the genitive, oe . §. 13. Obs. 4. b. 
The how much of difference, in the dative, . . . . . §. 15. 


9. Concord. The chief peculiarities here are two viz. the 
Aitic schema, by which a neuter plural takes a singular verb, §. 65. b. 

and the Attic attraction of the relative into the case of its 
antecedent, . . - . » § 67. Obs. 1. 
along with "which may be considered inverse ‘attraction, §. 67. Obs. 2. 
The whole and part schema of apposition is noteworthy, §. 62. Obs. c. 

The existence of a moribund dual is of small practical im- 


portance, . . §§. 63. Obs. 3. a. b. 65. Obs. 2. e. 
Formulae, for collocating ‘the article with | adjective pronouns 
in concord with nouns, . . - §. 7. 


and for collocating the article with nouns and adjectives in 
concord, . . 2. 2. 2 © «© © © «© © © © ow ew ow se § 8. 


10. Government. The rules here, though not observed 
with Roman rigour, coincide nearly with those of Latin 
Syntax, except that the ablative is represented either by the 
genitive or the dative. 
Formulae, for collocating the article with nouns in regimen, §. 8. Obs. a. 
for collocating the article with a noun and substantival pro- 
noun in regimen, . . - « « §. 8. Obs. c. 
The distinction between ‘the subjective “and the objective 
Genitive, though not peculiar to Greek, is highly important, § 68. 


The Greek comparative degree takes the genitive of that 
which with anything is compared,. . . . . © .« §. 18. Obs. 4. 
The syntax of verbals in -zéog is important, . . . . . §. 80. 
Among verbs governing one case, the chief deviation from 
Latin usage is in those denoting the operation of the senses, §. 72. Obs. f. 
among verbs governing two cases, in those of accusing and 
condemning, being compounds of xara, . . . « §. 76. Obs. d. 
and in those of clothing and stripping,. . . « « - « § %7. 


11. Passive Verbs. The Latin passive has for its sub- 
ject that which would be its direct object, an accusative, 
in the active voice. Under certain restrictions, the Greek 
passive may choose its subject among all the cases governed 
by the active voice of the same verb, whether genitive, 
dative, or accusative, . . . . « . «© «© »«  « «§. 79 a. b. 
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12. Verba declarandi et sentiendi.*The clause de- 
pending on these verbs can be put into three different forms, 
§§. 1. Obs. 5. 46. Obs. a. 89. a. 
and even into a fourth, viz. wg with the genitive absolute, §. 64. 
A modification of one of these forms gives great compactness, §. 89. c. 
The Greek exception to the rule that the Infinitive takes an 
Accusative before it is highly important,. . . . . . . §.66.c. 
Compactness furthered by antiptosis,. . . . . . . . §.90.c. 


18. Sequence of Tenses, law for,. . §. 40. a. & Obs. 2. a. b. 
Optative of indefinite frequency, . . . . . . §. 40. Obs. 1. b. 


14. Oratio Obliqua. Contrary to Latin usage, there is 


no change of mood unless the principal verb be past, . §. 95. b.c. 
When the principal verb is past, the Optative is the proper 
form of the dependent finite verb, . . . §. 96. 


but the dependent verb may be in . the Infinitive, “and must 
be so in the apodosis of a conditional sentence, . . . . §.97.a. 
Also the Imperative Mood can be rendered in the oratio 


obligua only by the Infinitive, . . . §. 97. ¢. 
In accessory clauses, the Infinitive may be introduced by 
relative words and conjunctions, . . - « » §.97.b. 


Indirect interrogation, being akin to oratio obliqua, is sub- 
ject to the same law as to moods, ... . §. 94. Obs. a. b, 
and in both the law is observed with equal looseness, - - §. 98. 


ENITOMH EAAHNIKH 
x00$ apéleav tov didacxala@r, tav ta ths “EAAados 
ylaoons ‘Elanuort xagadidovar xgofvpovpevar. 


A. OPOI T'PAMMATIKOL 


a. Adyog Gvopatetar aPgoias lé~ewv axégaioy Snlovea dict- 
voy, olow ‘ol "Elinveg eloéBalow els thy ‘Actay. Ta dé 
tov Aoyou ororzsia Léyovtar wde, EQPQoy, Gvopa, éxt- 
Berov, avrwovepla, Ojpa, exigénua, xeoPeais, 
ovvdeopnos, Extpaorvnpea. 

B. Tov dvdparog ai xrmcerg ovopatovtas Oef7 7 Ovopa- 
Oreny, yevexn, Gorinn, altratenn, xAnrtexy: ta 
dé tela yévn aocevixoy, Fnluxoy, ovdéiregoy. Tai- 
ahovg & sorly moavtws 6 agubpos, Onlady Evinds, Svi- 
nog, xAnPuvytixog. Tov éxBéirov of Badpol léyorrat 
Getixog, OVYRELTLXOS, omegderixes. 

y. Tesig Exec deadEecers 70 Ojua, évegyntixy®, peony, 
madntixny, nal dy Exdory CraPécer meres dtangtvorros 
byxdloets, @ ov tEsoages pev mageuparinal, Ogrotexy, 0X0- 
TART“, edutiny, AQOCTANRTLNT, peter de ama é 
patos: HEéQ0g de tov Gjuarog gor nal 7 wetoyy. OF 
799901 tov Gjpatos léyovra: wds* Evectas, HO Q AT ATE 
20g, BEALMY, GOQLotOSG, MaQgaxElpEVOS, UEEQOVY- 
cedinds. ‘Ioréov & wg of pev avavinror yoovor agxte- 
wot, of de dt avéjoeng eoxnpariopévor maeprnesvor 
dvouditovcat. 

é. ‘Troxetuevoy deyerae tO zegh ov 6 Aoyos, xal xeen- 
yogou wevor, 7 Karnysenpa, £0 KATA TOU Uxoxsrpévon 
Aeyouevoy. Aue pwovov tow O7patog, xal tavrd ye wagep- 
parixod oznparos, ’ nacenyogetcot tL’ Ofer, Gx0v ay rae7 
Opec TAQELPATLKOY, magecte xa Aoyos, nal avev éjuatog 
nmageupatixov, elte exqegopévor, elite évvoovpéevov, Aoyos 
ovy foraras. 
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‘B. TIPOZAIOPIZMOI 
év olg, éuxodteror | angdPeror, éxidénuatinag vt- 
Bevrar al cov dvouatog xtracEcs. 


a. ‘O Toxog, SGxov foratar 7 xiveitad mw, éxpégerar dia 
Gotixis, cvyndas wiv EuxeoPésrov, olov ‘év ty Axadnule’, 
éydore 8b dxgoPérov, waliota y éxl cov tig ‘Attinyng o7- 
pov, oloy ‘Magatav’. ‘O Toxog, oxoce nuveitat tw, éx- 
gpégetae Ot altarxns, éy pty co xelo loymo éuxeoPéron, 
olov ‘dieBnoay elg Linedllas’, ‘Eqpuyov meog thy y7qv’, ‘ely’ 
éxl vave’: xaga dt nointaig éuxgoPérov te nal axgos- 
tov, olov (Zog.) ‘douovg orelywo Euovs’. ‘O Toxos, ox0- 
Bev nuiveirad cu, Expégetae dia yevtx7g, éurgoFérov pev bv 
co nel@ Aoym, olov ‘éx Aanedatpovog’ 7 ‘ax Lugaxovoay 
gevyey” éunocodéron dé te xal axgoPétov xaga toig aeyzat- 
Lovee xontaig, olow (Log.) ‘el wy tovd ayourvto vyoov 
ciode. O Toxog, dt” ov xveitad te, Expégetae dia yevixng, 
ovsndag piv éungofétov, oloy ‘de ovgavod xogeverar’, 
évlote St, dlla povoy xaga toig aeyaotégotg xornraig, 
nal axgoPerov, ofov (“Op.) ‘Eqzovrae wedioro’. 

B. ‘OXegdvos, oxore ylvetal cu, padsora y éy toraiode yoovov 
Grargéceow éuqaivdpevos, as av of avPgnma EvyPéeusvor 
morety worm, Expégetat dorixy axgodéro, olov ‘eeity wea’, 
‘unvog elxooty poivovtos’: éxl de ta» 70n yeyevnwévay éx- 
pégetae xal alriacuxy axgoPéto, ty ta a0 tOd mEQl Ov 6 
Aoyog ovpPavtog wéyor tov vow xagelPovta yoorixna dto- 
orjwata dic taxtx0d aevdpytinod Ovowatog Onlovoy, fod’ 
Ste tov HON nagertiPepéevor, oloy ‘ceccny 7d7n jwégay ané- 
Saver 6 xarje’. Tod: Xedvov dtaotnpa, vy © yiverad tt, 
Expégerae yeving, site axeoPéito, dling te xal éxb cov gd- 
Gat VIAQYOVEmY yoovov Srogéceay, oloy ‘ol Layo ths vV- 
ucog vépovrat, elte Euxgotitm, xeotepevng enl pév 
nvoloy Gvopatoy ths éx) nootécewe, olov ‘éxl Onoéag’, 
‘xl Kvgou Pacwevortos’, ta O alla xootPepevns tig dea 
xgotéceng, olov ‘dia xollov avroveg ovy Eweauxa’. ‘Roavrwg 
Expégstat to Xeovov draotyjua, éy wo ylyverat tt, dic Sotxing 
peta tig &v weotécems, oloy ‘éy EBdounnovta Ereouy ovx 
ay slo Adfo: xovnedg wr’. ‘O Xedvocg, oxore we Eyye- 
ota ylveral wu, expégetae de altiarixng pera tig wee) 7 
augl xgotécews, olov ‘xegh fry padiota wévte wad E€7- 


a 
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nova’, ‘aug) psoas zw vinta’. ‘O Xodv0g, 6xocaxtg 
yiverat ti, Expégerar dia yevnng axeo8éerov, olov ‘6 oxii- 
<n¢ deazuny Haupave TiS Nweqag’. 

To Ilocoyv tOmOv, zedvov “.t. 4. éxpégetar Oe alciacxys 
ango@érou, olov ‘anézet 7} TThecove TOY Onpaov oradloug 
EBdopnnovta’, ‘solvy zeovoy éuayorro’’ 7 xal were 
1OY AVA, KATA, AEA QCHEcemy, oloy ‘ava xaOUY THY 
viv’, ‘Kata % Aga Adeta toy xodepov’. Ailov @ ovy 
W¢ tO TOU yoovon wA7,Pog yereny ve xal alciating éxpéegetac: 
Eveots O° by éxaréga dtaqoga 702. dia wsy tig yevixiig ox- 
a:viccetae onweioy te yoovon by tm wAjder Uadozoy, x08 
6 & yévero y) mockes, Ora 8a tijg altiasinie d was O xQ0VvOG 
nad’ Ov St7,Qne ck 1 meakss Onlovrec. Télog, 0 Tlosdy éx) 
dvtallayay, Snlady tO TL BLY nlovy, KOTO yevenny c@erat, 
oloy ‘trav zovay nolover huto xavta taya® of Bsot’. 
To Aitstov, dxotovdynore ay 7, ekaigovpévov 87 tod tedr- 
nov alrlov, maga toig zorntaig Cra yesixng axeoPétov, ovy7- 
Fog 53 dia yevente pera tg vx reoPécewe Exqpéegerat, olov 
‘adinetoPar oxo wv0g’* xeloOm de tovro wountinod al- 
tlov mora deryuc. To mQoteentixoy 7 Kvaynasrexoy 
altvov aoe) ou downs Expégetar dxeoPézov, oloy ‘pdfpa 
MOUTTELY TES 17906 62 Oe altiatinng weta tig dua xooPéces, 
olovy ‘Aéyortae ADyvaios Ota Tleqeuiéa Bedtlovge yeyoré- 
va. "Eo®’ Ore xual co woentixoy” aitioy dia Sorin éx- 
pégeta adxgoPérov, ta wev wlelm éxl avrmvemiar, allog 
texaltov xadyrxoig Ojpaoe yQovov magaxespévon 7 O7EQ- 
ovrtEdinod ovvtacconevor, oloy ‘ravra lédextal wor’, xav- 
cote Ge él tay elg -té0g Anyovtwr Gywatines, oloy ‘exibv- 
pntéoy éorl coig avPomxoig tiie coeriic’. Ternhy éx- 
pégaras 0 celinov altioy, Oniady duz yemnys pera tov 
yo oly 7 tvexa mooPerinors exlapBavonévary, olov ‘xola- 
nevovory Evexna aoyvelov'’’ H dia dorinie were vis éxt 
aooticeng, olow ‘éxt yélwr’> 7 Oe altering wera tijg 
xed¢g xQoficems, oloy ‘xavtodanma evenpéva taig xéLece 
xQ0¢ puiaxny xual cornolar’. 

‘O Tedxog, x08" by yivetal 1, dio Sorinns exqmégetac, 7 
axeotécov, olov ‘Pla elg olxiavy wagrévas', 7 nal tig bv 
meo8icems mooolapBavonsons , olo» ‘hy oven éxaOnyto': 
zeog 0b xab de alcvactexts eta THC naTa neo ise, 
olov (dne-) ‘cupBatves va pay (Dilixxw), ig’ & av EOy, 
cavr bye xara rohan novylay’. 
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Td’Ogyavoy, dv ov ylveral tu, dia Sotints Expégerac, 7] 7 a790- 
Sétov, olov ‘ovdels trevor neovaig éxtnoato’, 7 wet 

aig &v xooPéceas, olov ‘éy togotg drayovitecPar’: zeog db 
inpéesran Gia yevixns peta tig Sia xeotéecews, olov ‘de 
6pPaludy Goce’. ‘Tovéov Ott TO WOGOY, Os Seyavoy Se0- 
govpevoy, pcthvorcs ve to Siaqoeags péteor dnlovy, HOTH 
dorinny tera anxogote_etov, olov ‘énavra meecBitegos’. 
To xara ce oe altateniis Expégerat, dmeoPézov yey ta 
xolia, ofov ‘dervod payny’, ‘alyw tovg wodag’* éviore 3d 
nal peta toy KATE, ze8e, els xeoPécewy, olov ‘Eavtog 
xara thy xopny’, ‘compos wedg tt’, ‘Evdokosg els ta xole- 
pune’. “H dd dotixn, tnvy xara ce oxo ws Seyavoy On- 
Aovou, tiPerar axgotérms, oloy ‘duazor nad wie, nal 
alovtm, xab téyvy, xab Sopy’. 


I. KANONES ITNTAZERL, OF KTPIQTEPOI. 


‘Ovopata, te piv 2Qd¢ TO AUTO MEedcMNOY 7} NEAyLA avVaGE- 
Qdpeva, Oporonrartas tH Eevrat, olov ‘dnuooPévng o S7jtwQ'* 
covto Gt Gvouctoy meccPectg xaleitat. Ta 3d? xd 
Siaqoga ailwm ailo vxoracocetat ex) yevinng, olov ‘6 tow 
Sévdqov xagnos’. 

To ’Ext@etov nad 4 Metozn cvppavovor trois elg a avagé- 
govrat dvopact nata yévog, agufpor, armor, olov ‘zQn- 
otog avo’, ‘ol xaides of qottavres elo ta Stdacnadeia’. 
Tlolav tiv Gvopetor Svtmy, ciPeror to éxlPeroy 7 7] we- 
coyn zindueytixnds. ‘Exh pty dwvyor, site owoyevayr site 
Ecegoysvav, nat’ ovdétegoy yévos, olov ‘ragayat xal orc- 
cerg OAEMQLA taig wodect, ‘ABoe ce ual wAlyPor xal ~via 
nal négapos, araxtog E¢drupeva, ovdty yonorpe éorsy’. “End 
6} Eupizor, toy pry Opoyevay, xata tO toig 6vouact xoL- 
vow yévog, toy Cd ExeQoyevav, xata to Emngautéctegoy’ Fort 
62 éxixgatéotregoy to uy aeoevinoy tod Onlvxov, to dt 
Syloxov tod ovdetégov, a. 4%. ‘ yurn noel 0 a0 cyatol’ 
Aéyorrat, nal ovyz) ‘ctyofact?. ’. Totéov 3 Ott, nyina nav ovo- 
pocorn éxiGerov te Ovomate magatiPerat EvcigBon, noalroe 
tov ovvderixod élistxovros, Aoyog avrotelng anaotiferat’ 
obra 67 to ‘Oyntos 6 deBommos’ Svvatae to ‘Pynrog sorey 
6 av&ommos’, xal to ‘0 drBownos Byvntog’ Sdvarat 70 ‘6 
avGonxos Gryntog ~areyv’. Meroyzis dt merece yennny 0v0- 
pote magartewéyns , mooadrogropoy én tote 7 cvunporia 
QUEN, TQOMLNOY 7] UNOPETLKOY 7, GAAoY olovytivods, éxtgénuatt- 
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NOG "OG Exdnioi, oloy ‘Sefeqov yevo wsvou epindpeder’ : 
‘dea, tov zagrov galewov Gyros, TOUS tenedexovg 
cdmoxvovytag’ . Aden Ot 7) xra@org 7 ovvtaklg @xOlvtoOs 
Mad toig vEew@réQoig xadeitac. 
Tlagepparixov gyuarog to vmoxetuevoy ciPerar nar’ dvo- 
pooiuxny*, xal cavry cvpgervei to éjpa nat aoudpoy te nol 
agcowxoy, oloyv ‘Kogog tédvnue’. Elatace pévros of ‘Acu- 
x0) xAnPvytixny Ovopnorinny ovdEréguy, ay apvya uclioca 
Onloi, gjpate Eving magattéivar, olo» ‘Eagog Fadia: ca 
Goda’, nal tovro Oy gore tO deyopevor Ox wa Atrixody. 
‘Exgalveras dd na tovsaveloy: vmonelwevoy onhady weQL- 
anutxoy nad svexoy cod wor Eqélnercce £0 Orjwee nore 
alnduvrinoy, bEozmg 37) otay Otaxgeots tay éy tH mln dvi 
ONOKELLEVOOY vontar, «ab tO Ciipa nad éxaotov tovtay 
matnyogrter, oloy AX Ow.) ‘ Os Qaoay 7 wlndug’ allog dt, 
TOv DmoKELpévov ag andijs Evadog vooupivon, mogartPera 
nach £0 Ope noe évixov derdpor, oloy ‘evaglOunrog dor 
a, minds’. "Ev tovrorg we “ay toig éfis magadelyueoe 
‘awne ovy noid) magero.’ 5 ‘avg xal youn magerae” , to 
HLT O ovveoty loxver Onruee. Tihevéveov oO dvtoy toy tov 
Gjjpatos Omonermevoy nal é Etegomgocaxay, tera tO. O7}wo 
ware 0 Emingatéstegoy, ving 0 wel tO reamtoy tO SevrEegoy 
medsanoy, nal tovto 0 zolto», oloy ‘Evpqavovuer éyo te 
wc) opeic’, ‘ov ov wovos, ovdt of ool péior, TG TOL noc sd 
tov cadeny any do§ay megh Seay foyers’. “Alla nal merce: 
to agooezéategoy, Oxorovdnzote aerdpov te xual meocaTov 
ay iF clPerat 7 éjpa, olov ‘éyo Asya noc) Levdng te 
avta” , ‘évinooy ovrot of Eévot, xal nusicg per exetvor’. 
Tns dnageupdtov 0 bmonelpevoy tlPerau nar anarinty 
ofoy ' mavrog tOvS dvPeanoug cpogrdvery alndés’. "Ea 
Gums 0 ade Evy DmonelwEvor 7 7 dmagé patos noch recgepepa- 
TiKOD at Ojuc && ov Efagraren 7 ] drag upatos, 7 moagodeine- 
TOL TO Dmonelpevoy tovto, 70 cpporé gous no0yvoy, olov ‘ouo- 
hoya Hucornnéves’ , 7 taeton xae Ovopaatinys, oloy ‘gryah 
aVTOG THY EmtotoAny yEeyeapEevat’. 


* Suryndws uty wagalefxovtrar al vxoxstyevoy Bnlovoat 


avrovuptar, oloy ‘dlya thy xegadyy’’ to yag xgccwmnoy dia 
tig xatadngsemg avrod tov Oyjpatog Snlovrar. "Euqpaceng dd 


qaguy éxpégortat, olov ‘ov av, aad’ Eyay’ érddunoa toy xota- 
poy dtaBivar weatog’. 
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‘“H avago ern deyouern derovopde. ouppover tq éavriis 
Nyovupsvo mortcs yévog nal deuOuor xa) nodcmnoy, oloy ‘Zevg 
dg époog savea’. Tp SUrTAKTING 6} oynpett, 6 nocdsitoe 
El Ess 7 Eg edges, Eduacee 9 n dyrovople elg thy xtocy 
tov Hyovpsvon, xal dn tO ‘zompas toig ayaois & Fyo’ 
teémetat ade, ‘recpeu roig dyaPoig ols bya’, 7 nal, petadé- 
Get TOV jyoupsvon, ‘yompee olg Exo c&yaboig’ Avriocedpang 
«8 Eo®? Gre xa 9, 7 detovupla Elnae 70 wararsOerpdvor 7 nyov~- 
wevoy, week dn to ‘ovrog gorly 6 avne Ov eldeg’ peraPadderae 
elg xo ‘otros gorly ov eldeg avdoa’. 

Veviny ovyracocovra: éxtOera ual Snpara, ce mAneadsews, 
peBé-sms, épnerolag, éxtpelelac, wenuns, exe- 
cuyzlas, pecdove onpartina, xal ca rouvtorg Evavtia’ xQd¢ 
6: dx tov exPétov ta dnuatina alg -exdg Anyorta, ta 
éx cov a oregntixod ovvGera, xa ra nagaPerina, ta 
ovyxertixna Onlady xal oxeg@etina, nal tovrois ava- 
doya, olov Gevtegos, wegetrog’ én dt ray Snuarwy ta 
Goyixa xal omagyixa, ra dvagkeme 7 Ankewes on- 
povena, xal ta tow aloPriceny, tiny tov 6Qe. 
dorng ovyracoovta: éxl@eta xal éypata, ta o pororn- 
TOG, dvahoylag, weocsyylasms, pl&swg onuevtixe, 
ta ce gidenyy 7 ézBquxny %QOG tive duieow _ Onlosyta, 
GxEQ, cvvronlag yaouy, KRegeworntina nal avterege- 
ROLNTL NG UNO TOY VOCE pocincy nelovytas’ 290g 83 ta 
eTQ0CNTE Aeyopever Grjpota. 

Alcatiny ovvtaccovta: ta bdlog 7 apé omg weroeBorcenee 
énpata. Me ta Barend nohovyret to Gjware te toravde 
évégyeroy dnlovera, 7 qtig && a dvaynng els QOCMOP 7 macy pee 
Staqpogoy tov vxoxepsvov, tO Taga yecpperinois avtt- 
xnecwevoy Aeyopuevoy, pero fatves. IT. X. duce too teezery 
dnlovras pey évéqyecar, al’ excel edroredég ce Exqpatver, ovdt 
2906 cuprijeaciy tie éavtov évvolag cytine(pevor éxidéye- 
car, petapatexoy ov Aéyetac’ ta dd opartety, éne- 
Oupeiv, Exec@at, wetaBartind téyorcas éjpata, are 
éx? alio tt perafawovons THC &: avray Snlovpévng eveg- 
yetas, olov éy sobs ‘oparre tov Bovy’, ‘éxrPope copies’, 
‘Bet ExecBar tw nyepov’. Aeargetéa 82 éy rovrorg ta (dloos 
qj cpéous peco Barend TOY Eupéowy petaParixay Gnuciras: 
&vsors yaq Stapoge jee. Ta ty altvacixg ovvtaccopeva 
Gjpara, pros Sqaorixarege, éppatvover nal peraBodny 
rive tov avrexerpevor, O10 xal (dlog | apécwms peta- 
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farina ualovrras’ ta 33 yeviny q dors Cvrrassoperc, 
Borny thy tod oxoxetpivon iaPecrs Exdnlovrra, tow dt 
Grrinetpévov oudeplay petafolys, ippicoc petafarina 
OO TOY TeCpperixer xalovyrat. “Ema énparar el8q de- 
alow Siorras évrineipivon, & or 0 BOQLOP, zeoc 0 (dia 7, ” 500 
Gnperos évigyera pigetat, xat alterixyy riBépevor, ape- 
cov léyeras, to 83 uct’ aliny t9a t89 xlaylav, 7 xak 
sad ixégay alcctixny, Eppecov. II. X. dy tw ‘Xquetravov 
Gin®:2v00 tor: toig xetv@ory aeroy Gidova:’, tO aETOP, tO 
petaPolyy tiva, Séczag Snlovor, o@piotapevoy, nal xa 
aluatinny tPipevor avtiuelpevor, &pecow léyetas, to 3d 
wesvaciy, Eippecov. dixrtata 03 cavta of ygapperixol 
aclovrtes Stauglvove: tov loxaes, a poyvoxta@ra éxzivor 
eropacas. 
Alwecixg ual yevtng curtaccorta: ta xinewrixa xal 
seve@rcixa, olowy ‘Levyn ual vxoloyia oftov yeploartes’, 
‘olua: tavens axallatey ot ty¢ OpPalplas’: ta pynpo- 
vevtina, oloy ‘dvapipyyoxey tiva tv0s ta avral- 
Zanrina, olov ‘xlelecov tipay tt’* ta Seopeva tov mQ06- 
Stogucpow tijg altlag Os ay ts ylvetat, oloy ‘éxaveiv tive 
tig aeeris’. 
Altvctixy ual Soting ovetaesovtra: ta Socems, Gtnyn- 
cea@s, Evavtrorntrog onpavtixa, olov ‘ta ayaba didover 
toig Srncclorg’, ‘so aln@ig ayyéllew civil, ‘Lsovg looig xo- 
Aeploig aveitiPéves.’ 
Axly alrecsing ovrrdcsortet ta [xetevtina, ta wae- 
devtixa, ta Evdveems 7 éxdveews CNMArTINA, Ta 
+h? Evvoray Ezovra. £00 80 7] XAXDE déyeuw 7 xosecy, 
Ta elg -téog Anyorra énpotixa dcrcyny Ezove: thy ouvtatcy. 
Ta pry £& l8lng petaBatixay gnucror xaracyopeva 7 cup 
gavove, ixPétov xal petoyav dixny, to tov Adyou Uxo- 
necpévo, oloy ‘Stagpulaxréa 4 takis’, 7 tédevtas nar ov- 
Sétegoy yévog, Evinas te xa) xlnOvrtinas, petaBallopévnge 
rat mQOTEQOY OvOEaotLnTs elg altiatinny, olov ‘dtapvia- 
uréos’ 9 xa ‘Sragulaxtéa ti? taki’. Ta é2 gg éppéoas 
peteBarincoy énparay mogaryOpevc, xorree novos cov devregoy 
ego» Ovrrdccorrat: locéov 6 onos Ore tay Cnpetixey | t0v- 
toy TO dyrineluevoy were Hy ataow cera, hai to én- 
poces olxelas 88 od xagayetas Exacoroy, oloy ‘dvrAnxtéoy 
Oy xoayparor’, ‘éxizerentioy ta Egya’. 
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A. TIEPI AMO®ATIK2QN MOPIQN. 


Tlaoat pty al cov éjparog éyxdloece, xlny the axageupa- 
COV, KLTNYOQOVEL TL RATE tLVOG, EOdNLOTarOY 8 wg EXdOTN 
nara thy olnelay avrg prow ual dvvamey’ xal ta ax0- 
paren poo, ty tov éyxilcemy Suvapes Elnopeva, Aly 
Gllo xgéxer. Kal &y xal vy dguotiny, wo Percnoy te nat 
BéBaroy xagrotwoy, mQémEL tO axogarttxoy OF, olov ‘ovx 
Eoce tavta’’ taig d& Aownaig tov dyudicewy, al oun Gvrag 
we oy TAQLOTECL, chet 7 vnorPéuevor, r meootascouevor 
i, eduxtov, moéner tO 7, olov ‘uy oBeloys’, ‘un yévorto’, 
“oo réxva uy natopeoverce row _wévntog’. 

‘H évayzoo magaBaorg tov xarvov0g tovrov, Ovx OvoK GALe 
garvopéevn, xvugei padsota to OnPév. ‘Ev tO ‘Ounerng ov7@ 
totoug ov avégas, ovd)* CS copes’ , ta t0o wédlovrog tHe 
Ogtotinns éexézovoa 1 OrotaxtLXy OvtmME te Ov nal OvY Y20- 
cit éuevoy EEnyeitar. To ‘ovxnay yévorto tava’, xal raQ- 
Gworor Adyor, ody YroTIPEpevdy ti Onlovyres, GIA evyevelag 
7 yeertog Evexa ro tov Herexod Pagv nal avorneoy petora- 
fortes, ta low Fyover Loy Setino’ Foc ae oO gntelg 
Aoyog ovx Glog 7 0 ‘ov fore yevéotot tadta’. "Ev tq dt7- 
yjoee ciPerae ov per evutinns, nyina y Eyxdvotg avtn ta 
tis Ogiorixiis éxxineoi, olov ‘Léyoov ote ovxe 87 xoliov 
yQovOV notom oly@ sxerdyzor avTOg 7eQ 0 Aéyoow éméto- 
Zov elxey av, nad oglotixy. “Eove & Ste nal 7 Ogroriny 
cénoPadloved anv olnelay avtis Seciany Svvapy, xa vx0- 
Seringy xagatiPenéyn, Eluee 0 wn Eovs 88 tovto ldsiv, 
dtav Egorjpara, xal evyas, xal dx0PEoerg Exdnioi. Ovx 
for & evesiv ovdapas maga ty weoctaxtixy tO OV naga- 
necuevoyv. Télog 82 xaga ty axageppato, xal petoxy, xea- 
sovrvtay tov xafolov slonuévmy, wagaxertas ov éxay 
Aoyog avalvopevog Sguoting, wn 8 éxay onotaxting 7 
EVUTLNG PETATOEMN TAL. 


* To xeQl toy anlov pogiay Aeyowevoy GlnGever “wal 


xegl tov én tovrmy curPétor. 


A CHAPTER ON ACCENTS. 


NATURE AND HISTORY OF GREEK ACCENTUATION. 


Both accent and quantity have, and must have some play in all 
languages. So long as speech is dictated by thought and feeling, will 
men mark the more pregnant words and syllables with a superior 
tension of the voice. And so long as consonants remain solid, will 
it take longer time to get over two of them in pronunciation than 
over one; whereby is established for all languages the venerable but 
inaccarately expressed rule, that a short vowel becomes long before 
two consonants. 

In English, the development of accent is powerfal, that of quant- 
ity feeble — so feeble that the structure of our verse depends on 
accent alone. In Greek, both accent and quantity were powerfully 
developed, so that whereas accent, the intellectual element, overbore 
quantity in prose, in verse on the other hand quantity, the musical 
element, overbore accent. The Modern Greek professor, reading Homer 
to his students according to the accents, conveys to them no sense 
of melody, no sound indeed of verse at all; and the English professor, 
declaiming Demosthenes without the accents, instead of rendering that 
other melody of prose, murders the orator’s language. For be it well 
noted that not accents themselves, but only accentmarks were intro- 
duced about B. C. 264, fifty-eight years after the death of Demosthenes; 
and that the introducer of them was the most distinguished grammarian 
and literary critic of his time, Aristophanes of Byzantium. The Greek 
language, which had penetrated along with the arms of Alexander into 
a multitude of foreign countries, was then holding the place of honour 
wherever, under Alexander's successors, Greek rule continued; and 
myriads of foreigners were learning the language of their Greek 
masters, to all of whom Aristophanes, by his system of accent-marking, 
offered a much-needed help to correct pronunciation. On the dis- 
persion of the educated Greeks after the fall of Constantinople in 
1453, they taught their language in the capitals of Europe pronouncing 
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it with the accents of Aristophanes, which they had learned by the 
ear, as well as from books; and, though the modern popular dialects 
of Greece deviate, as after the lapse of 2000 years they could not but 
deviate, more than did the ancient popular dialects from the accentuation 
registered by Aristophanes, yet so much of that accentuation still re- 
mains in the speech of the uneducated, as to demonstrate, even if 
the nature of the case had left room for doubt, that the ancient rovog 
was the same kind of voive-fension which. occurs in Modern Greek, 
and with which under the name accent we are familiar in English. 

Accordingly, the English elocutionist, not less than Aristophanes, 
has to point out enclitics and proclitics, and in the very same sense. 
For most sentences contain, besides the magistral words pronounced 
with emphasis (o@drover), others connecting or introducing these, 
the ministerial character of which is shown by unemphatic pronun- 
ciation; and such ministerial words are called enclitic when they 
follow, proclitic when they precede the magistral word to which they 
belong. Compare 


ITob slow of avdoeg;s 
(accented) (enclitic) (proclitic) (accented) 
here are the men? 


(accented) (enclitic) (proclitic) (accented). 
Again, in English as in Greek, words written with the same letters 
are distinguished by accentuation, as 
scetPoo 1 persuade, object (noun); 
acevo persuasion, object (verb). 


pogos tribute, minute (noun); 
pogds bearing, minute (adjective). 
@s thus, that (demonstrative) s 


as as, that, that (relative). 


Even the rule that the accent in Greek is never farther back than 
the antepenult receives some illustration from English. Compare 
Eyoupoy I was writing, corporal; 
éyoaqopey we were writing, corporeal. 
The movement of the accent is here the same in both languages 
because in our case, as in that of the Greeks, it is difficult to the 
tongue and disagreeable to the ear to pronounce a long train of un- 
accented syllables. 

. The main difference between the accentuation of English and that 
of Greek is that, whereas the former is independent of quantity, the 
latter is limited by it, the position and the movement of the accent 
in Greek being determined to a large extent by the quantity of the 
final syllable, as will be shown below. It is also true that distinc- 
tions of meaning by accent are much more numerous and important 
in Greek than in English. Jelf (§. 53.) gives fully two hundred of them; 
but the following only are subjoined as being of common occurrence: 
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9 
aln@ég true, alnBeg indeed! 
apoydaln almond-tree, apvydaln almond; 
Bacilece queen, faclela kingdom; 
Blog life, Bros, how; 
Snpos the people, Onpog fat; 

& I go, eine I am; 

rd thon art, € into; 
deré ye are, fore be ye; 
Ez8ea hostility, é78-ea hostile ; 

7 surely, a or; 

Séa spectacle, Sea goddess ; 
Bdlos dome, Boles mad; 
Svecg = mind, Gonos _— thyme; 
lov violet, lov going; 
ixxew of horses, ixxov stable; 
nay ual éy, nay nad gay; 
ie heart, “une fate; 
porn alone, pov; stay; 
pogsos ten thousand, veloe thousands; 
vOpos law, VO"LOS district; 

0 the, o which; 
olxoe houses, ofxos at home; 
EOTE at what time? xoré at some time; 
olya be silent, ciya silently; 
ozoln leisure , ozolg at leisure; 
saute these things? tavra the same things: 
tives who? TLvés some; 
Qos light, gas man; 
@pL0g shoulder, woposg raw. 


Other examples may be found under the heading ‘Differences of mean- 
ing marked by accent only’ in the English Index. 

In laying down his rules, Aristophanes could not take much 
account of dialectic diversities of accentuation. The Lesbian Aeolic 
loved to throw the accent as far back as possible, like the modern 
English, which is changing prestige into prestige, after the model of 
vestige, as it has already changed the old advertise, still heard in 
Scotland, into advertise. The Doric dialect again adhered more closely 
than any other to the ancient general rale which made the accent, 
i. e. the emphasis of sound, coincide with the emphasis of sense. 
This rule so far pervades the system of Aristophanes, which was 
accommodated to the Attic standard, that accent may still be called the 
intellectual element in Greek pronunciation; for generally the accent 
still marks, except where quantity forbids, either the radical syllable 
in which lies the radical meaning, or a formative syllable in which 
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lies an important modification or application of that meaning. The 
intellectual character of accent is strongly marked in verbs and their 
cognates, as 


yeaegeo I write, yeagis instrument of writing, 
Eyeaqor I was writing, YoupEevs person writing, 
youn act or result of writing, yougexdg suited for writing. 


In compounds also, when quantity allows, the accent commonly passes 
to the modifying word, as 


doa expectation, nagadogog contrary to expectation; 
Cogog wise, copla wisdom , gtioao og lover of wisdom; 
le go, emir go away; dog give, addog give back. 


The intellectual character of Greek accentuation farther appears in 
the very small number of neuter nouns accented on the final syllable, 
the inferior importance of the neuter gender being thereby signified. 
Also, in the strongly demonstrative final -f of the Attic dialect always 
attracting the accent to itself, as 


ovtog this, ovrocl this here; éxeivog that, éxervood that there. 
And most beautifully in the distinction between such words as 
unteoxrovog mother-slain, and pyteoxtovog mother-slaying; 


the accent being in each word on the active element. 

Two other examples are mentioned below, viz. the constant 
marking of rég interrogative throughout with the acute accent on the 
first syllable; and the anastrophe of many vocatives. 


ACCENTUATION OF WORDS TAKEN SINGLY. 


Whatever secondary accents may be in a word, there is always 
a primary one dominating these, beside which they sound weak. 
Aristophanes contented himself with marking only this primary accent, 
calling it Ogds tovog, i. e. acute accent (a), in opposition to the 
Baeve tovog, i. e. grave accent (a) which, though unwritten, he yet 
conceived as existing on all syllables not marked with the éEd¢ TOVOS. 
Hence the rule: Each Greek word, taken singly, is marked with 
but one accent; and it has been already stated that this one accent 
is never placed farther back than the antepenult. 

The domination of the primary accent oflen issues in the ab- 
sorption by the syllable that bears it of the syllable immediately 
following. This is the true reason of the final e in French words 
like pére, mére, having become evanescent to muteness. The same 
tendency is illustrated in the derivation of many Italian words from 
the Latin, as bontd from bonitatem. Wherever this absorption 
happened in Greek, Aristophanes marked the syllable so obtained by 
uniting over it the accents of the two coalescent syllables, viz. the 
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acute and the grave thus (@), or in a waving line thus (a), whence 
this form of accent was called tov0g xeguexewpevos, i. e. circumflex 
accent. That the written acate shall precede the understood grave 
accent in the original form of the word is ordinarily indispensable to 
the emergence of the circumflex accent: compare 


équiiéecoy == Equiizizoy, and éqileécny = eqileizny. 
The only exception to this rule is in the final syllable of simple con- 
tract nouns and adjectives, as 


Uncontracted Contracted 
AaAVEOP, uavOUP, basket; 
qeveros zoveta gevezoy, ZEvs-ovg -@ -ovs, golden; 


ROQPVEEOS RoePueea xoPveroy, Xoggvue-ov¢ -G -ovs, purple. 
The only place where the combination of the acute and following 
grave does not result inthe circumflex accent is in the nominative daal 
of 24 declension contract nouns and adjectives: Goté@ and zovcem 
are contracted into dora and yevom. Accordingly, wherever the 
circumflex accent occurs, a contraction in the above circumstances is 
either known or presumed, as 

alovtog (trisyllabic) == xlovros, xopaaypa = xocype. 
When the contraction results in a diphthong, the circumflex accent is 
placed over the latter of the two vowels composing the diphthong. An 
obvious corollary here is that, since no accent is placed farther back 
than the antepenult, the circumflex, t. e. the combination of an 
acute with the following grave, never can be farther back than 
the penult. 

In respect of accentuation then, words taken singly are called, 
those having 


an acute on the last syllable, Oxytone ; 

an acute on the penult, Paroxytone ; 

an acute on the antepenult, Proparoxytone ; 

a circumflex on the last syllable, Perispomenon; 

a circumflex on the penult, Properispomenon ; 


no written accent on the last syllable, 
therefore the understood grave accent 
on the last syllable, Barytone. 


Now come the two grand rules for writing the acute and the 
circumflex, which accents alone appear in Greek words taken singly: 


1. The acute accent may be on any one, whether long or 
short, of the last three syllables, and is the only accent ever 
placed on the antepenult; but tt can be there only when the last 
syllable is short both by nature and by position. 

2. The circumflex accent is placed only on syllables long 
by nature, is confined to the last two, and can be on the penult 
only when the last syllable ie short by nature. 
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Certain Tonic and Attic genitives, as Arge(Sewm, xodems, and 
compounds of yéimg and xégag, a8 geloyelog and axegme, are 
only apparent exceptions to these rules: for, in the above genitives, 
eo formed by synizesis only one syllable; and, in the above com- 
pounds, ¢ was by syncope dropped out of the pronunciation. These 
and the like words were therefore really paroxytone. 

That limitation of accent by quantity to which reference has al- 
ready been made clearly appears in the above rules, which accord- 
ingly yield the following corollaries regarding quantity: 

a. Circumflexed syllables are long by nature. 

. Proparoxytone words and properispomena have the final syl- 
lable short, the former both by nature and by position, as wédsoca, 
the latter by nature at any rate, as povod, éorBodaé. 

y. When in a paroxytone word the penult is long by nature, so 
also is the final syllable, as aoa. 

In applying the above rules regarding the acute and circumflex 


- accents, it must be kept in mind that, contrary to the earliest Greek 


usage and to the Doric, final -ae and -o¢, diphthongs though they be, 
are yet treated in accentuation as if they were short, except in the 
8@ pers. sing. of the Optative, and in the adverb ofxoe. Hence the 
threefold distinction in verbs of which the future has three or more 
syllables and a long penult, as in Bovlevo, Bovlevow. 
Bovievoar, 34% singular 1 aorist Optative Active; 
Bovlevout, 1 aorist Infinitive Active; 
Bovievoar, 2° singular 1 aorist Imperative Middle. 


To those who disregard the accents in pronouncing Greek, the 
study of rules for accentuation must be repulsive, and can yield only 
the minimum of profit; for, from the nature of the case, the mind 
can be familiarised with the details of accentuation, and can apprehend 
truly even the nature of the thing so called only through the ear. 
But, in learning to pronounce and write Greek with the accents, the 
following rules will be found of service. 

Nouns. The accent of the nominative singular remains through- 
out, unless a change be required by one or other of the two grand 
rales given above, or by some one of the following special rules: 

a. In the first declension, the genitive plural is perispomenon, 
-o» being contracted for -awy, -gov, except in agvy anchovy, 
qlodyns wild-boar, yenorng usurer, which keep the accent on the 
penalt to distinguish their genitives plural from those of the adjectives 
apvig witless, ylovyodg yellowish, yenotog serviceable. 

B. In the first and second declensions, genitives and datives from 
oxytone nominatives are perispomena, as 

from Nom, Sing. zroenrys from Nom. Sing. a&yodg 
Sing. Dual Plar. Sing. Dual  Plur. 

Gen. xoinrod xointaiy xoijtoy ayeod ayooiy ayouy 

Dat. xosnty xointaiy xorntaig aye@ ayeoiy ayeois. 
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The only exception to this rule is in the genitive singular of the Attic 
second declension, which remains oxytone, as, from Nom. vews, Gen. 
veo, but Dat. vem according to the rule. 


y. In the third declension, almost all genitives and datives from 
monosyllabic nominatives are accented on the last syllable, the form 
of the accent being acute or circumflex according as the last syllable 
is short or long, as 


from Nom, Sing. zovg from Nom. Sing. Ogaé 
Sing. Dual Plur. Sing. Dual Plor. 
Gen. zod0g wxodoiy xoday Ooanog Oganoivy Oganay 


Dat. zod¢ wxodoiv xooly Ooaxi Ogenoiv Ooakly. 


@eak is one of a very few contracts which observe this rule; 
for monosyllabic contract nominatives, being originally dissyllabic, do 
not properly come under it. Hence, the distinction between x7Q ‘fate’ 
and 79 (xéag) ‘heart’ is continued in the oblique cases thus: 


Nom. *1Q , fate, Nom. x7j@ heart, 
Gen. x7Q0g¢ of fate, Gen. xnoog of heart, 
Dat. xyef to fate, Dat. x7jge to heart, 
Acc. xyoca fate. Acc. x«7Q heart. 


Moreover, this rule is observed only in the singular number by the 
following nouns: 


das torch, ovg ear, Tea a Trojan, 
duce slave, zaig child, PHS blister, 
Sag jackal, ong moth, gag _ light. 


After the model of these nine monosyllabic nouns, are accented the 
syncopated genitives and datives singular of xatyo, untno, Svyatne, 
yeorne, and all the syncopated genitives and datives of aeyg, ex- 
cepting the dative plural, which case in all these syncopated nouns is 
paroxytone, ending in -aov. 


For the accentuation of the nominative case of nouns, the follow- 
ing rules are given: 


FIRST DECLENSION. 


Perispomena, are all contracts, as ‘“Eounes, uve. 
Oxytone, are most verbals in -tng, as wountne. 
Paroxytone, are 


all in -ovyy,. . » 2 2 + + 88 OtHaLocveN, 
all diminutives in 1081, ee 6 + gy WOECLonn, 
all in -ag, . o 6 8 ee gg BOplag, 


all patronymics in  -8ne, ~ 2 « « « gf IIndeldns, 
all feminine patronymics in -:v7, » Nyolvn, 

” 9 “OVI, ~ - 455 Angroravn, 
all in -sed derived from verbs, . » Baovrela, 
most abstracts ini@, . . .- . « « gq, Gopéa. 
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Accented as far back as possible, are all in -a, as wédcood, povod, 
including of course those in -ezd@, whether derived from nouns, as 
Bootle: queen, or from adjectives, as cA7jPere truth. 


SECOND DECLENSION. 


Oxytone, are 
all verbals in -pog,. 


most others in -pog with long ‘penult, 


Paroxytone, are 


all diminutives in -foxog, . . 
all diminutives in -o» preceded imme- 
diately by the stem, . 
Accented as far back as possible, are ‘most 


all neuters in -r7QL07, 


all diminutives in -agtoyv, . 


9 


” ” -vdglory, 
* » ~walio», 


THIRD DECLENSION. 


Perispomena, are 
all monosyllabic neuters, 
most monosyllabics having acc. in 9, 

Oxytone, are 


99 


all nouns in 
» 19 “XP, . 
9 «6099 “EUS, 
» 9 “EOP, 


masculine nouns in -7Q, 


~ag gen. ado6, . 


female patronymics in -tg, . 
nouns in -Z¢ gen. idog, . 


» 1 “US, 


most others in -wy, . . 
all nouns in -ag gen. 00g, 
most monosyllabics having acc. in -, 


Accented as far back as possible, are 
all nouns in -z¢ gen. -#ag, 


9 
99 


” 
9 


» » “OS gen. 


99 99 9 


houns in -t, 


neuter nouns, . . 
Because, in calling out a person’s name to attract his attention, 


» Verbals in -tag, . 


99 9 e e e e 
» local collectives in -wv, 


-£0S, 


as loyroudg, 
n Bopog. 


» veavloxos, 


» weadloy. 
neuters, particularly 
aS TONOTIQLOY, 

»» %edagLoy, 

” olxidroy , 

” pelddouoy, 

» eldvddroy. 


as 20, 
» Bows. 


” dapnde, 

1) HOLA, 

” Pactievs, 
” KUKEDY, 

” HQUTTO, 

” Atlavels, 
» spoayts, 
” yds, 


» 170, 
1 YUVOLKEY, 


” zelda, 
” ios, 
») WOVE. 


»» %OALG, 
n wélenvg, 
» “0908, 
» O7t0g, 
” Aacihoctp , 
» =telzog. 
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the voice naturally begins with emphasis, the accent of the Vocative 
case is often thrown as far back as possible, as 


Nom. avie, Svyatne, ano, deoxdrns, COTIQ, 

Voc. aveg, Puyareg, daeg, Béoxora, careg. 
In proper names also, the same usage exists, the last vowel of the 
stem being shortened to admit of the accent being thrown back, as 


Nom. Axolioy, Tlosedav, 
Voe. “Anollov, TIdce8ov. 


Bat, in compound proper names, the anastrophe is only apparent, 
because in them the short final syllable of the Vocative allows the 
accent to be where it ought to be, viz. on the modifying word, as 
Nom. Ayapéusoe, Agcaroyeitoy, Zaxgarns, 
Voc. Ayapepvor, ‘Aguotoyertoy, Lwoxgarec. 

The noun yvv7 is deemed the most irregular in point of ac- 
centuation; yet, on the supposition of a real anastrophe in the Vocative, 
and of a Nominative form yovalg, the irregularity is reduced to that 
of syncopated nouns, like zarjg, all the genitives and datives being 
accented on the last syllable, thas 


Singular Dual Plural 
Nom. yvv7] yuvaine yuovaines 
Gen. yuvaixog yuvatxoiy yvratnay 
Dat. yoveaint yuvaixoiy § yuvotd 
Acc. yuvaixa yovaine yuvainag 
Voc. yuvas yuvaine yuvaixes. 


Adjectives. The accentuation of adjectives is the same as that 
of the nouns on the model of which they in their several genders 
are declined, except in the genitive plaral feminine of adjectives in 
-0¢ -7 or -@ -ov, which gen. plur. fem., instead of being peri- 
spomenon according to the rule for genitives plural of the first de- 
clension, takes, when written with the same letters as the masculine 
and neuter, the same accentuation also, as 

Nom. Sing. a&yLog cy bee aycov, 
Gen. Plur. aylov aylov aylov. 

The first three cardinal numerals, tike monosyllabic nouns of the 
third declension, accent their genitives and datives ou the last syllable: 
even the feminine of efg does so, and the compounds of ¢fg through 
all genders in the singular, thus 


Nom. ovdelg ovdepla ovdiy 
Gen. ovdexdg ovdemds ovdsvdg 
Dat. ovdert ovdepig ovdert 
Acc. ovdéva ovdeplav ovdéer. 


For the aecentuation of the Nominative case of adjectives, the 
following rules are given: 
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Oxytone: are 
all verbals in -exog, . . . . . © a8 aeyends, 
» 9 99 EOS, we ww gg duvates, 
» OVdinals,, -otog, . . 2 1 ss 49 elxootos, 
most adjectives in -4og, . . «© . «© gy wpilog, 


9 9 9 -V0S, ° ° . ° . ” ELVOS 9 
” 9 “00S, - © © + + 9 aloxods ’ 
all ” » “US, +s © - » 10vs. 


Notable exceptions in -vog are adjectives denoting material, as Evdrvog, 
and country, as Tagavtivos. 


Paroxytone, are 
all multiples in -ti4oog, . . . . as dunldog, 
all verbals in -re0g, . .« . « « 9 @O*NTEOG. 
Properispomenon, are 
most in -eog from nouns of Decl. I, as ayogaiog, 
all numerals in ~@L0G,- - « + + yy tQLtaLog, 


most adjectives in -wog, . . » &@0¢. 
Accented as far back as possible, are 
most adjectives in -esog, . .- . as Fijgevos, 


» in -eog affixed to the root, - » ZQvaeos, 
most in -cog preceded by a consonant, ” ovearios, 
all in -uog, 2. 2. 2. © 6 © we we gg LONStLOG, 
all ordinals, not in -otog, . . © gs déxatog, 
all comparatives, . . . .« 2 «© 4s ndtor, 
all superlatives . . . » 7 Ovotog. 


Because comparatives throw the accent as far back as possible, the 
nenter of 7d/oy is written 7dLoy. The same change of accent takes 
place in the neuter of most paroxytone compounds in -7g¢ and -o», 
except those in -pomy, -md7yg, -wins, -7yoNS, -wens. Hence 
Nom. Sing. evdaiuoyv evdaipo evdatuor, 
» avtadng avdadyng avFadeg. 


Participles. The movement of the accent in participles is the 
same as in adjectives, excepting that the accent of the neuter is al- 
ways on the same syllable as in the masculine, so that the future 
participle active of zosé@ is written 


LOLNCOY MWOrjsoved woL7joor. 


Moreover, monosyllabic participles of the third declension form, as 
Belo, Sovg, do not follow the analogy of monosyllabic nouns of the 
third declension: they do not accent their genitives and datives on the 
final syllable, but on the syllable which is accented in the nominative. 

In the nominative case, participles are accented as far back as 
possible, with the following exceptions: 

Perispomenon, is the future active of liquid verbs, as 

OxEQM@Y (GXEQOVOA) OEQOVY. 
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Orvtone, are 


2 aorist active im -ov, - . . a Sar, 
participles of the 34 declension im a+, - - » eels, 
(except the 1 aorist active, which is paroxytone). 

Parotytone, is the perfect passive,. . . . a8 TEtuspevos. 

The irregular verbs farnish a few en exceptions: e. g. the 


present participle of eigz is oxytone, 


Pronouns. Oxvtone forms of the first and second declensions, 
inclading the article, become, like oxytome nouns of the first and 
second declensions, perispomena in the genitive and dative of all 
numbers. Ilag follows the analogy of monosyilabic nouns of the third 
declension only in the singular number, making there EavTOS, xavtl, 
bat in the dual RavTOLy, and in the plural xavrey xace. 

Tég interrogative is distinguished from tro indefinite by having 
the acute accent on its first syllable throughout. 


Verbs. Generally, the accent is thrown as far back as possible. 
In compounds however, the accent is seldom thrown farther back 
than the accented syllable of the first element, and in the case of 
augmented syllables it is never thrown back at all. Thus, even 
though in xagespe, and the like compounds of both efud and elpe, 
the accent is thrown back beyond the accented syllable of xaga, yet 
in the imperfect of the compound the accent remains on the aug- 
mented syllable, xagiy. 
Besides the participles already mentioned, the following are ex- 
ceptions to the general rule for the accentuation of verbs: 
Perispomena, are 
2 aorist Infinitive active, . . . . . as daBeiv, 
2 aorist Imperative middle, . . » Aafov, 
future Indicative active of liquid verbs, n OXEQO, 
fature Infinitive active of liquid verbs, . ,, oxegeiv, 
1 aorist passive Subjunctive Group, . , tudo, 
2 aorist passive Subjunctive Group, . ,, twxo, 
present act. of verbs in -pz, Subj. Group, ,, dido, 
2 aor. act. of verbs in -ps, Subj. Group, ,, do. 
Properispomena, are 
fat. Opt. act. of liquid verbs, . . . as oxegoige, 
fut. Indic. mid. of liquid verbs, . . ,, oxegovpas, 
present mid. and pass. of verbs in -pe, 
Subjunctive Group, . . » Sedopes, 
2 aor. mid. of verbs in -pz, Subj. Group, » Copec, 
1 aorist Infinitive active, when there is 
a naturally long vowel in the penult, 1 ThTCas, 
Infinitives in -yaz, when there is a natur- 
ally long vowel in the penult, . 
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Perfect Infinitive passive, when there is 
a naturally long vowel in the penult, ,, cerepyjoPas. 
Oxytone, are these five aorists imperative: 
eixé, 2198, eved, (dé, LaBé. 
Paroxytone, are 2 aor. Inf. middle, . . as denéo@at, 
1 aor. Inf. act. when there is a naturally 
short vowel in the penult, . . . 4, gvickas, 
Infinitives in -yae, when there is a natur- 
ally short vowel in the penult, . . ,, duddvae, 
Perf. Inf. passive, when there is a natur- 
ally short vowel in the penult, . . ,, tetog@as. 
The peculiarities of accentuation in pure verbs contracted are ex- 
plained by the contraction. 


Adverbs. Adverbs in -wg derived from adjectives are accented 
like the genitive plural of the adjective from which they are derived, 
as COMMS, taxéMs. 

Oxytone, are 

adverbs in -da, as avaqevda openly; 
» » ~G0v, ,, Botevdoy in clusters; 
» 9 “8b, 4, apayed without fighting; 
» 30 by) ogy HAANMcord in Greek; 
» 9 “E> 9 wagadlag alternately. 
Paroxytone, are 
adverbs in -axsg, as woldaxg often; 
» 9» -Onv, » Oxogadny here and there; 
» 9 “@, 4 &&o outside. 


Prepositions. All dissyllabic prepositions are oxytone: so are the 
monosyllabic; but ef¢, éy, &, when proclitic (see below), are unaccented. 


ACCENTUATION OF WORDS CONNECTED IN 
DISCOURSE. 


The grave accent, which is not written at all on words taken 
singly, is written in connected discourse, instead of the acute, on all 
oxytones except those which end a sentence, as 

69m tov veaviay Gioxorta ta alozec, 

I see the youth pursuing what is base; 
and those which are immediately followed by an enclitic, as will be 
shown below. 

The only exception to this usage is tég interrogative, which keeps 
its acute accent in all circumstances. 


Proelitics. The Greek proclitics, of which the nature has been 
already explained, are: 


R 
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the aspirated forms of the article, 6, 4, of, ai, 


the negalive adverbs ..... o + OD, OUK, OPT, 
the conjunctions ........... el, Os, 
the prepositions .......-.. aig, bv, dE. 


The proclitics are by some called atonics, but not accarately; 
for such of them as are found following the words they belong to, 
being in that position no longer _Prociitic, do then take an accent: 
witness the phrases zag yag ov, S205 wc, xaxav FE. 


Enclities. The Greek enclitics, of which the natare has been 
already explained, are 

Pronouns: the monosyllabic singular oblique cases of the three 
personal pronouns, to which may be added giz, 
vty, epé, and the plaral eqéor. Also reg indefinite 
in all its cases. 

Verbs: the present Indicative of efpé and gnpi, except the 
second person singular. 

Adverbs: the indefinites xm@g, xm, xy, xol, xov, x00, 
xoOiy, xoté. 

Particles: yé, vuv, xéq, té, cot, poetic Onyx, xé(x), v0, Ga, 
and the inseparable -de implying direction towards. 

The management of enclitics is comprised in the following rules: 

1. All enclitics simply lose their accent after oxytones and peri- 
spomena, as 79 tig, xotapol tiveg, gas tt, pas gery. And 
this rule holds even when the enelitic is written in one word with 
its principal, which accounts for the otherwise impossible accentua- 
tion of @vrive@y, genitive plural of darts. 

. 2. Monosyllabie enclitics simply lose their accent after paroxy- 
tones, as gtlog pov. 

8. All enclitics transfer their own accent to the final syllable of 
proparoxytones and properispomena immediately preceding them, as 
avGoqunxos tig, &vPqmxol tives, Copa tt, copa éorty. Except 
however properispomena in -& and -2. 

4. All enclitics keep their own accent after properispomena ending 
in -& and -, as do also dissyllabic enclitics after paroxytones, as 

avleg pow, aviak lorly, pllos éoriv. 
The inseparable -de, when affixed to nouns, is subject to the same 
rules as the enclitics written separately, as 
‘Olopxovde, odvgavovde, “ASnvafte, "Elevoivade, olxdvde. 

When a number of enclitics succeed each other, they are divided 
into what may be called accent-words, each enclitic throwing its own 
accent back on the preceding enclitic, or losing it altogether, or keep- 
ing it, according to the rules just given, as 

“xclog nwg tig poe éoriy, 
where sg and teg simply lose their own accents, gos throws its 
accent back on tts, and éorey keeps its accent. 
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Enclitics keep their accent when an elision immediately precedes, 
as zodlol & efoty. So also they do, when their position is not 
that of enclilics, i. e. when, instead of following, they precede the 
word they belong to, as tl gyov, some deed; and likewise when 
their meaning is not that of enclitics, i. 6. not feeble but emphatic, 
as when ov of & are reflexive, and in pe “wad og. More particularly, 
the pronouns cov, col, oé, ‘ol, opiot retain their accent after an 
accented preposition, as moe: cov, but &% cov. After accented 
prepositions, the longer forms of the ‘st personal pronoun are alone 
to be used: zag éguov (not xaga wow), but yet zegé pov, wedg we 
are found. 


Anastrophe. The anastrophe, i. e. the throwing back of the 
accent in many vocatives has been already pointed out. Here follow 
other examples. 

The third person singular of efu¢ becomes paroxytone, when it. 
is not really enclitic, i. e. when, instead of being the mere copula, 
it denotes existence in opposition to non-existence; also when it begins 
a sentence, or all but begins a sentence by following any one of these 
eleven words, aad’, ef, nal, wév, wy, Ott, ovx, 20d, tl OB’, tovT, 
wg, as 


@z0g Forty, God is; té 0° For; what is it then? 


Dissyllabic prepositions, all naturally oxytone, become in like 
manner paroxytone when they cease to deserve the name preposition, 
i. e. when they stand after their case, as Sopov vxeg, or are used 
adverbially, as Oléoag 20 for anohéoas, or represent a compound 
verb, as TOL QOL for xagsott, ava for avactnd. The prepositions 
ave ‘and dia do not suffer anastrophe, because anastrophe would con- 
found them with ave vocative of avaé, and déa accusative of Zeve. 

Oxytones become paroxytone when their final syllable is elided, as 


Sely’ Exn for Bewva Exn 

aoa Exatoyr for colle "EnaPov, 
except ey Positions the words alla, wydé, ovdé, and the poetic 
n0é 

"Lastly, éyc, éuo, éué suffer anastrophe, when the enclitic yé 
is affixed, becoming Eyoye , Euorye, Epeye. 

A phenomenon, the very opposite of anastrophe occurs when the 
inseparable enclitic -de is affixed to pronouns and adverbs; the ac- 
cent of the pronoun and adverb being then thrown forward to the 
penult, as 


t000g tocdads, tOcOV tOCOvdE, EvPa évPade. 
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A or An, represented by 6 7 16, 9. 1. b, by tég indefinite 28. 1: 
in distributive sense, by xara with or without 2xaorog, 28. 1. 

Ablative Latin, etymologically represented by adverbs in -m¢g, 12: work 
of, done by Greek genitive, 12. 64. 69. e. 75. 83.1: and by Greek 
dative, 15. 83. 8. 

Absolute construction, in genitive, 64, peculiarities of, 64. 1: in 
Nominative, 64. 2. a: in Dative, 64. 2. b: in Accusative, 64. 2.6.4. 

Abstract nouns, formed of adjectives with the article 6. b: termina- 
tions of, when derived from adjectives, 20.b: plural of, 10. 2. b: 
use of in poetry, 18. b: used for adjectives 19. b: and for part- 
iciples, 19. «. 

Accusative, how formed, 11. a: local, 16: temporal, 16. a: quantita- 
tive, 16. b, avoided in translating English adjectives of dimension, 
W11: objective, 16. c, governed by verbs,-74: descriptive, 16. a. 
66. a*. 79. 4, number of, 10. 8, represented by Infinitive in Homer 
81. a: dependent on adjectives 71, on verbs, 74: absolute, 64. 3, 
c. a: adverbial, 16. d. 50. b: as subject of the Infinitive, was 
originally either the descriptive Accusative, or the direct object of 
the principal verb, 66: by what prepositions interpreted, 17: double 
accusative governed by what verbs, 77: of the Agent, with verbals 
in -téog, 80. Obs. 

Adjective, significant terminations of 21. 2: equivalent to genitive of 
the cognate noun 21. a: proleptic use of 63. 2. c: qualified by reg 
indefinite subjoined, 28. a: twofold position of, in attribution, 8, 
and in predication 9. 1. o: concord of, with one noun, 63, with . 
several nouns, 63. 1: because of its own meaning, governing the 
genitive, 69, the dative, 70: because used partitively, governing the 
genitive, 68. 8.c. 69. a: transition of, into the substantive, 70. 1. 4: 
made substantival by the article, 6. b: used adverbially, 22. 

Adverbs, formed of oblique cases 50. b, of the Genitive 13. 1. a, of 
the Locative case, 14, of the Instrumental case, 15. c: those in 


* In both Indexes, the larger figures denote Sections (§. 
the smaller ones, Observations (Obs.). Gh 
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-m¢, old Ablatives, 12. 50. a: list of correlated, 60.c: emphasizing 
participles, 46. a. c. Cause: derived from nouns and pronouns, 50. 
b. c. d, from adjectives, 50. a: syntax, of adverbs derived from 
adjectives, 82. a, of adverbs denoting place, time, repetition, 82. c: 
pregnant use of local adverbs, 84. Obs: by the article, made sub- 
stantival, 6. c, made adjectival, 8. a: work of, done by descriptive 
accusative, 16. d, by prepositional phrases, 88. 7. b, by phrases 
formed with the article, 6. 3, by the idiomatic use of rvyzava, 
lavtava, pPavo, 46. e, by infinitival phrases, 45. 3, by whole 
clauses, 1. 4 

Adversative conjunctions, 55. 

After that, rendered by what conjunctions, 92. £. 

Agent the, ‘after passive verbs, in the genitive, mostly with oo or 
some other preposition, 13. 3. b. 79. c: after the perfect and pla- 
perfect passive, in the dative, 15. c: after verbals in -réog, in the 
dative, 70, sometimes also in the accusative, 80. Obs. 

Ago, how rendered, 16. a. 

Anacolouthon illustrated, 62. « 63. 8. « 64. 1.4 

Anastrophe of the preposition, 51. 1. 

Antecedent attracted into the case of the relative 67. 2: often omitted 
67. 8. b: sometimes implicit 67. 4. 

Antiptosis illustrated 89. o. 

Any and its compounds, when to be rendered by negatives 48. 4 a. 

Aorist, why so called, 39. c: duplicate forms of, 33. Obs: middle 
forms of, supplanted by passive, 31. 4 b. 5: passive forms not 
always passive in meaning, 31. 4. a. 

Aorist Indicative, second Active the only simple aorist, 39. a: com- 
position of the others, 39. b: form of first aorist Active compared 
with that of some Latin perfects, 39. 3. a: contrasted with the 
Imperfect, 39. 1: with what verbs it denotes the beginning-point, 
and with what verbs the end-point, 39. 1. b: has encroached on 
the domain of the Perfect, 39. 2. a, and of the Pluperfect 39. a: 
distinguished from the Perfect, 39. 2. b: translated by our present, 
839. 3. a. c: its iterative force, 39. 8. b. 

Aorist Subjunctive (Group), distinguished from Present in same Group, 
40. c: when translatable by Latin future perfect, 35. 2. a: used 
exceptionally for Latin perfect Subjanctive, 40. 1. a: with ov u7 
translated by our future Indicative, 41. a: with gy translated by 
our Imperative, 41. e« 44. a 

Aorist participle, when translated by our perfect participle, does the 
work of the Latin Perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive, 46. b, and 
of the Latin Ablative Absolute, 64. 1. c. 

Aorist (first) Imperative, form of, accounted for, 44. a*. 

Apodosis of the conditional sentence, forms of, 93: must be rendered 
in oratio obliqua by the Infinitive, 96. b. 

Apposition, of noun to noun, 62: of whole and part, 62. Obs. o 77: 
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of one noun to another noun implied in a preceding adjective, 62. 
Obs. da: of an adjective to several nouns, 63. 1: verbs implying, 
classification of, 62. b. 

Article, why so called, 4.*: threefold force of, 3: as relative, 4: as 
demonstrative, 8.2. 8. Obs. b: as definite article, 6: always definite 
article in the N. T. 3.2: more or less frequent use of, 5. 4: threefold 
repetition of, 8. Obs. a: when used with names of persons, 5.2. a, 
and with names of places, 5. 2. b: omitted before quasi-proper 
names, 5. 8: with common nouns, its individualising power the 
same as in English, its generalising power more extensive, 5. 1. a: 
when translated by our indefinite article, 9. 1. b: its distributive 
force, 5. 1. b: when postpositive in Homer, 4*: often translated 
by our possessive pronouns, when these are unemphatic, 7. 2: sub- 
stantival phrases formed by, 6: adjectival phrases formed by, 8. a: 
adverbial phrases formed by, 6. 2: with participle == relative with 
finite verb, 4*: distinguishing subject from predicate, 9: position 
of, in predication and attribution, 9. 1. 2, in common attributive 
formula, 8. a, in attributive formula emphasizing the adjective, 8. b, 
in formulae for a noun in regimen with another noun 8. Obs. a, or 
with a pronoun, 8. Obs. o: marking a difference of meaning, by 
its presence or absence, 7. b. f. g, by its position, 7. © 9. 1. a 
9. 2. 8: supplying the place of a noun, 8. Obs. b. 

As, seldom rendered before a noun in apposition, 62. Obs. a; when 
rendered by xa¢, 70. 2. 

Asking, verbs of, variations in the syntax of, 77. Obs. a. 

Asyndeton, what, 52. Obs: common in poetry, 53. b. 

Attic, article when demonstrative in, 8. 2, when relative in, 4: attrac- 
tion, 67. 1: schema, 65. b. 

Attraction, Attic 67.1: inverse 67. 2. 80. b: phonetic, 86. a. 38. a: 
syntactical, overruling, 68.*, overruled, 68. 2. 

Attribution, formulae of, with one noun, 8, with several nouns, 63. 1, 
contrasted with those of predication , 9. 1. 2. 

Augment, what, 31. o: neglect of in Homer, 88. 

Augmented tenses of the Indicative, akin to Optative forms, 81. o: 
all historical, 83: without a», the ironic potential, 48. s. 

Augmentatives of comparison, 23. Obs: of pronouns, 30. Obs. 


Be-, English prefix, rendered by xara, 85. 10, 

Because, how rendered, 59. 1. b. 

Before that, rendered by what conjunctions, 92. e. 

Cases, formation of 11: comparative view of, 11. b: the three oblique, 
correspondent to the three main relations of place, 11. c: sup- 
plemented by prepositions, 11. Obs. 17: adverbial use of, 16. d. 
50. b. 

Cause, expressed by the genitive, 18. Obs. 8. a, by a the dative, 15, 
and by participles, 46. o. Cause. 

‘niasmus illustrated, 88. 2. b. 
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Circumstance, expressed by the Dative, 15. 

Clauses subordinate, classification of, 1.4, collocation of, in a sentence, 
88. 1: infinitival and participial, 1. 5: infinitival, used substantively 
with the article, 6. a, used adjectively with the article, 8. a, genitive 
of, denoting purpose, 90. o: substantival and adjectival, how intro- 

. duced, 59: declarative, 89: final, 90: relative, 91: temporal, 92: 
conditional, 93: interrogative, 94. 

Cognate Noun, genitive of, equivalent to adjective, 21. a: in accusative 
may go with any verb, 74. 

Collective Nouns, formed from adjectives with the article, 6. b: sort 
of in -wy, 20. d: may be construed with the plural, 63.3. b. 65. 2. a. 

Collocation of words and clauses, 88. 

Common Nouns, both individualised and generalised by the article, 
5. 5. 1. 

Comparison, prepositions interpreting, 13. 4: augmentatives of, 23 
Obs: positive degree, translated by our comparative, 23. a: com- 
parative degree, translated by our positive, 23. b, translated by too, 
rather, 23. c, idiomatic use of, 23. a, double forms of, 23. Obs. a, 
syntax of, 69. a. 69. 1. 2: comparison of a person with himself at 
different times, 23. Obs. c: of things disproportionate, 69. 2. b: 
comparatio compendiaria, 69.2. a: comparative sentences, 91. Obs. 

Compensation for lost consonant by lengthening preceding vowel, in 
nouns, 11. a, in verbs, 31. a. 39. b. 

Compound verbs supplant simple ones, 85. b. 

Comprehensio, what, 18. a. 

Concessive Sentences, formulae of, 93. Obs. 8: rendered by parti- 
ciples, 46. o. Concession. 

Concord, distinguished from Government 61: of noun with noun, 62: 
of adjective with one noun, 68, with several nouns, 63. 1: of finite 
verb with one noun, 65, with several nouns, 65. 2. o. d: of the 
relative with its antecedent, 67. 

Conditional Sentences, formulae of 93: protasis of, rendered by parti- 
ciples, 46. c, may be rendered in oratio obliqua by the Jnfinitive, 
97. b: apodosis of, must be rendered in oratio obliqua by the 
Infinitive, 96. b. 

Conjunctions, coordinating, the oldest, 52: profusely used in Greek, 
52. Obs: copulative, 53: incressively copulative, 54: adversative, 
55: disjunctive, 56: copulatives obtained from disjunctives, 56. 
Obs. b: causal, 57: illative, 58: subordinating, mostly relative in 
their origin, 59: work of, done by relative adverbs, 59.1.a: syntax 
of, 86: transition of temporal inte causal, 92. o. 92. Obs: may 
introduce Infinitive in oratio obliqua, 97. b. 

Consequential Conjunctions, 90. Obs. o. 

Coordination of sentences the primary structure of language, 4. 52. 

Copula, nature of, 1. 1. 2: omission of, 9. 1. . 

Copulative conjunctions and sentences, 53. 56. Obs. 
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Correlated pronouns, list of, 27: correlated adverbs, list of, 50. e. 

Cumulative interrogation, 94. Obs. a 

Dative, includes Locative case, 14: local, 15. a: temporal, 15. b: instru- 
mental, 15. « 70.1. ¢ 72. Obs. ». 73. 79. a: of the agent, 15. 
70: dativus ethicus, 15. a. 15. Obs. G4. 2 b. 68. 2. 73: trans- 
missive, 15. e: commodi aut incommodi, 15. d. 70. 1.6 75. 
Obs. a, resolved by xgog¢ or efg with the accusative, 70. 1. £: by 
what prepositions interpreted, 17: depending on nouns, 68. 2, on 
adjectives, 70, on verbs, 73: taken absolutely, 64. 2. b: taken ad- 
verbially, 15. Obs. c. 50. b. 

Declarative Clauses, nature of, 1. 5: threefold form of, 1. 5 46. 
Obs. a. 89. a: real subject of, frequently appears as object of the 
preceding -verbum declarandi, 74. b. 89. c: expressed by genitive 
absolute with wg, especially after verba sentiendi, 64. 

Deliberative use of the Subjunctive Group, 41. b, of the Optative, 42. a, 
and of both in oratio obliqua, 94. Obs. o. 

Demonstrative adjective pronouns, list of, 27: threefold personal re- 
ference of, 30. a: contrasted in pairs, 80. b: emphasized by avros, 
24. Obs., by suffix -/, 30. Obs. a: collocation of, with the article 
and a noun, 7. a: in apposition, without the article, but in concord 
of gender and number as well as case, 7. 1: formulae for the 
government of, by a noun with the article, 8. Obs. o. 

Deponent Verbs, classified as middle and passive, 81. 4. 

Differences of meaning , marked by accent only: between xv» and 
vvy, 49. b. aoa and dea, 49. d. xore and xoré, 50. : between 
ava and avd, Ste and Ga, 51. 1: between ea and adic, 55. 
Obs. a: Spas and Opes, 55. Obs. a: ovxovy and ovxovy, 58. 
Obs.: w&¢ and wg, 49. d. 

Differences of meaning ) marked by the presence or absence of 
the article: between &u0g and o éuos, 7. bs Rave déxa and 
ra awavta déna, 7. t: alin yoou and 7 addy yooa, and the 
like, 7. g. 

Differences of meaning, marked by the collocation of the words: 
between Pr) adTOg and QUTOS o 7. 8: o povos and wovog o, 9. 
1. a: o piloxarels ave and 6 a» pioxarets, 9. 2: 7) pton 
ayoga and n ayooa Bean, | and the like, 9. 3: avtoy eldov and 

eldov avTOr, 24. Obs.: gu avroy and adroy pe, 25. b: av 
potential and a@» conditional, 49. 1. 

Differences of meaning, marked by a change in the form of the 
verb: between the active and middle voices, $1.1.d.¢. 31. 3.06 d: 
between forms of the Subjunctive Group and those of the Optative, 
depending on the same principal verb, 40. 2. a, and in the de- 
liberative sense, 42. a: between the Indicative and Oplative in 
oratio obliqua, "98. a: between the Indicative and Optative poten- 
tial forms, 43. b: between the imperfect and the aorist Indicative, 
89. 1, the perfect and the aorist Indicative, 39. 2, the iterative 
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force of the present and that of the aorist Indicative, 39. 8. a. b: 
between the present and aorist tenses, in the Subjunctive Group 
and in the Optative, 40. o, in the Imperative, 44. a, in the In- 
finitive, 45. b, in the participles, 46. a: between the perfect and 
aorist Imperative, 44. b: between zoo te JavPavoy and dav- 
Savw ww xolwyv, 46. 0*, paivoua: oy and gatvouce elvat, 
and the like, 46. Obs. o. 

Differences of meaning, marked by a change in the form of 
words other than the verb: between to xadoy and ta nada, tO 
ixxinov and ta immune, 6. b: to alo®yua, and to alodntor, 
72. Obs. f: wem@tog Eyoapa and remroy Eyeawa, wovos Fyoawa 
and govoy Eyoawpa, 22. Obs.: xatagdg and xafagus, Snivs 
and @&yluxds, 21. 2. c: dealovg and dumlaoog, 21.1.0: Og and 
Gottg or Og ay, 380. b: Fag and wg ay, 92. o: between the 
genitive and the dative in expressions of time, 13. 2. b. 15. b. 

Differences of meaning, marked by different words: between 
allog and Eegog, 28. 2. a: voy and 7d, 49. b: ov and un, 
48. s.0: tO py xaloy and ta ov xaia, 48. d: ote and ovde, 
56. c: ano and é£, 83. 1, a: avté and 2g, 83. 2: aug? and 
weg, 83. 9: between ode, ovrog, and éxeivog, 29. a. b. 

Differences of meaning, marked by a difference of construction: be- 
tween 28/fowar and 29’f0 éuavtor, dégouar and dégm éwavror, 
81.1.8, Aayyaveo te and Aayyave tivds, 72. Obs. a, éx) rodlov 
and él xodlovg tetayPar, 83. 10. c: in 2eooga according as 
it takes the genitive, the dative, or the accusative, 74. Obs. c: in 
mevoteoy according as it takes the dative or the accusative 80. c. 

Differences miscellaneous: between the subjective and the objective 
Genitive, 68: between the Greek genitive absolute and the Latin 
ablative absolute, 64. 1: between multiples and proportionals, 21. 
1. o: between concord and government, 61: between proper and 
improper prepositions, 51. b: between Epic #roe and Attic 7jroL, 
56. a.*: between ay potential and the conditional conjunction ay, 
49. 1. 

Diminutives, terminations of, 20. «a. 

Disjunctive conjunctions 56. 65. 2. d: used in double interrogation, 94. c. 

Do, as emphatic auxiliary, how rendered, 34. a 37. 

Doric, only t-forms of the article are relative in, 4. 

Dual, moribund, 10: decay of, 63. 8.a.b: in concord with the plural, 
and interchanged with it, 65. 2. e. 

Ellipsis, of the article, 6. 4. 9: of unemphatic personal pronouns, 
24. b. 65. 1. b: ‘of the substantive verb as copula, 9. 1. o: of 
demonstrative antecedents, 67.8. b: of the substantive agreeing with 
an adjective, 21. b: of the substantive governing another in the 
genitive, 8. Obs. b. 68: of the substantive in the genitive absolute, 
64. 1.a: of the accusative before the Infinitive, 66. b.0: of uaddoy, 
23. a: of duvapeat, 23. Obs. a: of Exaotog, 28.1: of def or yo7 
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before the Infinitive, 45. 2. e: of Gmelo» before the Optative and 
Infinitive in the Odyssey, 45. 3. b: of 7 comparative, 69. 1 

Emphasis, in the direct reflexive reference, 31. 1. a: in the present 
Indicative, 84. a: in the collocation of words, 88. 88. Obs. 2. 

Enclitic forms of personal pronouns unemphatic, 24. b. 

Epic in, law for the sequence of tenses disregarded, 40. 2: Subjanct- 
ive Group forms with and without xe == future Indicative, 41. a: 
fatare Indicative found with xe, 43. b*: use of Infinitive in optat- 
ive sense, 45. 3. b. 

Equivalent-notion-noun accusative of, may go with any verb, 74. 

Exceptions, to the apposition of nouns, 62. c: to the concord of the 
adjective with the noun in gender, in number, and in case, 63. 
3. a b. co: to the concord of the finite verb with its nominative in 
number, 65. a. b: to the concord of the relative with its antecedent 
in gender, in number, and in person, 67. b: to partitives governing 
the genitive, 62. Obs. a. 

Final clauses, by what conjunctions introduced, 90. a: expressed 
by future Indicative introduced by relative words, 35. s. 90. b: 
expressed by the Infinitive, and by the future participle, 81. b. 
90. o. 46. «. 

Finite verb, what, 1. 2: concord of, with the Nominative, 65. 

For, with the present participle in English, implying endeavour, 
rendered by the Greek finite verb, 34. 6. 37. 

Future, a compound tense, 35. b. 35. 1: un-English use of, 35. a: 
middle form of, preferred by some verbs to the active form of, 
31. 3. b: middle form of, used by some verbs in the passive sense, 
31. 8. o: resolved by @é1m, 35. e: the only tense which in all 
moods and uses remains a true time-form, 45, 46: in the Indicative, 
imperative force of, 35. c. 48. 4. e: in the Indicative, answers in 
some measure to the Latin Subjunctive, 35. 8, supplanting the 
Subjunctive Group and the Optative in final clauses, 90. a. b: in 
the Optative, used only in oratio obliqua, 96. a: in the participle, 
expresses purpose, 46. c. 90. o. 

Future-perfect, a compound tense, 85. 2: neglect of, 85. 2. a: when 
translated as simple future, 35. 2. b: used to mark permanence in 
the future, 835. 2. o: used in paulo-post sense, 35. 3. d. 

Genitive, includes Ablative, 12: kinds of, 18: local, 13. 1: temporal, 
13. 2: causal, 13. 3: comparative, 13. 4. 75. Obs. e: by what pre- 
positions interpreted, 17: as governed by nouns, subjective or ob- 
jective, 68: expresses quantity in certain phrases, 71: by what ad- 
jectives governed, 69: resolved by 7, and sometimes mage, after 
adjectives in the comparative degree, 69. 1: by what verbs governed, 

72: sometimes partitive with verbs, 13. a. 72. Obs. a. ©: of the 

agent after passive verbs, 79. o: of the article with the Infinitive 


expresses purpose, 90. c: . .s ° 
used adverbially, 60. . ce: used absolutely with a participle, 64: 
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Gerund Latin, represented by Greek Infinitive with the article, 6. a. 

Gerundive Latin, represented by verbals in -téog, 21. 2. a, and by 
anarthrous Greek Infinitive, 81. c. 

Government distinguished from concord, 61. 

Historic present, what, 33. 

Hyperbaton illustrated, 88. 2. a. 

Ilative conjunctions and clauses, 58. 

Imperative Mood, why so called, 32: tenses of, 44: rendered by 
fatare Indicative, 35.0. 48. 4.e, by forms of the Subjunctive Group, 
41. o, politely by the Optative, 42. b, in oratio obliqua, by the 
Infinitive, 97. ec. 

Imperfect Indicative, two un-English uses of, 87: contrasted with 
aorist, 39. 1: English devices for translation of, 39. 1. a: used 
potentially with a», and without @» in irony, 43. 

Impersonal construction largely superseded by personal, 81. Obs. 89. b. 

Impersonals, often have an Infinitive as their subject, 6. 1, b: ac- 
cusative the absolute case of, 64. 2. c: origin of some, 65. 1. b: 
syntax of, 73. 73. Obs. e. 78. 

Indefinite, list of pronouns, 27: use of, 28: list of adverbs, 50. o. 

Indicative Mood, why so called, 33: tenses of, variously classified, 
83: augmented tenses of, persist in oratio obliqua of conditional 
sentences, protasis B, 96. b: force of, as compared with Optative 
in oratio obliqua, 96. o. 98. a. 

Infinitive Mood, why so called, 1. 2. 82: forms of, originally datives 
or locatives, 45. a: future, always a true tense, but other tenses 
true time-forms only after verba declarandi et sentiendi, 45. b, 
but with a certain limitation, 45.c: tenses of, used potentially with 
@y, except the future, 45. 1: takes its subject in the accusative, 
66. a, with what exception, 66. o: used elliptically, as deliberative, 
45. 2. a, a8 truly optative, but in the Odyssey alone, 45. 2. b, as 
formula of prayer, 45. 2. c, as imperative, 15. Obs. a. 45. 2. a, 
and to express necessity or duty, 45. 2. e: used to denote pur- 
pose, 66. b, especially in the genitive case with the article, 90. o: 
when negatived by px ov, 48. 4. d: dependent on adjectives, 81. 
a. c, on verbs, 6. Obs. 1. b. 45. a: manifold use of, in oratio 
obliqua, 97. a: introduced in oratio obliqua by relative pronouns 
and conjunctions, 97. b: used substantively with the article, 6. a, 
and without the article, 6. 1. b: used adverbially, 45. 8: with the 
article, represents the Latin gerund, 6. a: anarthrous, represents 
the Latin first Supine, 81. b, also the Latin second Supine, and 
the Latin gerundive, 81. o. 

Instrument, termination of nouns denoting, 20. a: expressed by the 
Dative, 15, and by participles, 46. c. Instrument. 

Instrumental case, adverbs derived from, 15. c. 

Interjections, nature of, 60: syntax of, 87. 

Interrogative, list of pronouns, 27: pronouns, when accompanied by 
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the article, 7. o: formulae for pronouns, governed by a noun with 
the article, 8. Obs. o: list of adverbs, 50. o: emphasizing particles, 
49. o: formulae of single direct question and answer, 94. b, of 
double direct questions, 94. c, of indirect questions, 94. Obs. 

Intransitive Verbs, what accusatives are found with, 74: may become 
transitive by composition, 85. b. 

Ionic, only c-forms of the article are relative in, 4. 

Irregularities, why particularly namerous in Greek, 2. Obs. 

-ish, English suffix, Greek correspondent of, 85. 18. 

Less than, how rendered, 63. 2. a. 

Locative case, included in Dative, 14. 

Manner, expressed by the Dative, 15, and by participles, 46. o. 

May, how rendered, 40. 8. 

Middle voice, why so called, 31. 1; directly reflexive meaning the 
rarest, and the one which gives rise to intransitives, $1. 1. a: in- 
directly reflexive meaning apt to be missed, 81. 1. b: resolved by 
active voice with reflexive pronoun, 81. 1.0: expresses weakly the 
possessor, 31.1.d: in the plural, may denote reciprocal action, 81. 
1. e: causative meaning of, 31.2. a.b: subjective meaning of, 31.2.0: 
includes the perfect and pluperfect commonly called passive, 81. b: 
list of futures middle used in passive sense, 81. 8. o. 

Might, how rendered, 40. 8. 

Modern Greek, threefold force of article in, 8: preserves, by a double 
form of the future, the distinction, between constant or recurrent 
and momentary or single action, which pervades the ancient verb, 
40. co: shows the consummation of ancient changes on the verb, 
81. 5: 40. 2. b. 35. e: retains all the ancient prepositions except 
appt, 83. 9: has &a as equivalent of potential &» with the aug- 
mented tenses of the Indicative, 93*. 

Moods, etymologically only two, 32: conversion of in oratio obliqua, 
96. 97. 

More than, how rendered, 63. 3. a. 

Multiples, adjectival and adverbial, 21. 1. oc: syntax of, 69. e. 

Mutatio nominis, what, 18. b. 

Nedum == not to say, how rendered, 54. 2. 

Negative adverbs, 48: when two make an affirmative, when not, 48. 
4. a. b. 

Neuter, used of persons, 10. 1: plural, with singular verb, 65. b. 

Nominative, how formed, 11. a: in anacolouthon, 63. 8. o: omission 
of pronominal, 65. 1. b: absolute, 64. 2. a. 

N. T., contains no dual, 10, no aug/, 83. 9, no Optative because 
of oratio obliqua, 98. b: substitutes Subjunctive Group forms for 
the Optative, 40. 2. b, aorists of the passive form for middle ones, 
81. 5; els for éy, 83. 4, and abstract nouns for adjectives, 19. b.*: 
6 7) tO always article proper in, 8. 2: xad¢ often adversative in, 
55. b.*: Hebraistic use in, of tee, 21. 1. b.*, of the genitive 
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case of the noun, 21. a, of the Infinitive with the genitive case of 
the article, 90. Obs b: phrases in, requiring a noun to be under- 
stood, 21. b: list of passages in, illustrated: 


Mat. 1. 18. §. 55. b. John. 8. 18. §. 48. 8. 
» 2 23. §. 95. a. » 12. 13. §. 93. 1. a. 
» 5. 31. §. 95. a. Acts. 8. 6. §. 88. a. 
» 11. 17. §. 55. b*. » 11. 8. §. 95. a. 

» 21. 16. §. 95. a. » 17. 28. § 8.2. 
Mark. 4. 8. §. 90. Obs. a. » 27. 1. § 90. Obs. b 
» 9 48. §. 23. a. Rom. 1. 20. §. 83. 4. a. 

Luke 4. 22. 8. 21. a. » 6. 4. §. 19. b.* 
» 6. 14. §. 97. c. ” 7. 8. §. 90. Obs. a. 
» 6. 84. §. 89. o. 2. Cor. 4. 4. §. 68. 1. 
» 8. 23. §. 39. 1. a. Gal. 2. 6. §. 62. Obs. ¢ 
» 18. 32. §. 35. a. I.Tim. 6. 17. §. 19. b*. 
» 16. 18. §. 21. a. James. 4. 2. §. 81. 1. 0 
John. 1. 1. §. 9. I. Pet. 1. 11. §. 83. 4 


» 1. 15. §. 23. e. 

Now continuative, rendered by @2, 54. b. 

Numerals, distributive, how expressed, 21. 1. a. 83. 4. a. 83. 5: 
temporal, 21. 1. b: multiple, distinguished from proportional, 21. 
1. o: government of multiples and proportionals, 69. e. 

Object direct of a principal verb declarandi aut sentiendi, the real 
subject of a dependent verb following, 74. b. 89. b: object indirect 
of a verb in the active voice may become subject of the same verb 
in the passive voice, 79. a: on what principles, one indirect object 
is preferred out of several as subject to the passive verb, 79. b. 

Optative, why so called, 32; really part of the Subjunctive Mood, 40: 
forms of, akin to those of the augmented tenses in the Indicative, 
81. o: of indefinite frequency, 40. 1. b: used absolutely, as de- 
liberative, 42. a, as a polite imperative, 42. b, as truly optative, 
42. oc: potential even without &» in poetry, 43. a: potential with 
ay, a polite Indicative, 48. Obs: in oratio obliqua, 95. c. 96: 
decay of, 40. 2. b. 

Oratio, obliqua, 95: recta, 95. a: variata, 44. c. 97.6: recta in- 
vading obliqua, 98. 

Order of words, see Words. 

Parallels ijlustrating, the originally demonstrative meaning of the Article, 
and its threefold force, 3: its power both to indivivualise and to 
generalise common nouns, 5. 1. a: its distributive force, 5. 1. b: 
its use with proper names, 56. 2. a: its power to represent weakly 
a possessive adjective pronoun, 7. 2. 9.1. b: its substantive-making 
power, with the Infinitive, 6. a, with adjectives and participles, 6. 
b.*s its omission, 5. 8: its use for our indefinite article, 9. 1. b: 
its postposition, 4.*: its collocation with possessive pronouns, 7. b, 
and with interrogatives, 7. o. 
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Parallels illustrating the Cases of the Noun: the Genitive, as 
including the Ablative, 12, as partitive, 13. a, as temporal, 13.9. b: 
as comparative, 13. 4*. 13.4. a: the Dative of the agent, 15. o.*: 
dativus ethicus, 15. Obs. 

Parallels illustrating the formation of rg’toy juttadavtoy, 21. 
1. b, of xépxtog avrog and the like, 24. Obs*. 

Parallels illustrating the Uses of Pronouns: the reciprocal use 
of personal pronouns, 25. 3: the three-fold personal reference of 
demonstratives, 29. a. 

Parallels illustrating the Forms and Uses of the Verb: the coin- 
cidence of middle and passive forms, 31. b: transition of the re- 
flexive meaning into the intransitive, 31. 1. a: intransitive use of 
&ym, 82. a*: duplicate tenses, 33. Obs: reduplication of the pre- 
sent, 34. a*, and of the perfect, 39. 3. a: encroachment of one 
tense on the domain of another, 39. 2. a: proper force of the 
Perfect, Imperfect, and Aorist tenses respectively, 89.2. a*: present 
Indicative as translated by English perfect, 34. b: imperfect Indicative 
as translated by English pluperfect, 37: perfect Indicative as used in 
narrating the actions of men even after their death, 86. b: formation 
of the future-perfect, 35. 2, and of the pluperfect Indicative Active, 
38. a: distinction between the full-length-view and the end-view, 
40. oc: truly optative power of Subjunctive forms, 42. o: decay of 
the Optative. 40. 9. b.*: difference between the Indicative and the 
Optative in oratio obliqua, 96. o.*: the Infinitive, as substantival, 
6. a, as imperative, 45. 2. d, as adverbial, 46. 8: substitution of 
a participle for one of two finite verbs, 46. b. 

Parallels illustrating the Use of Adverbs: the transition of the 
whence and whither relations into that of where, 13.1. a: redundant 
negation, 48. 4. a. c. £. 69. 8. 

Parallels illustrating the Use of Prepositions: their manifold 
meanings, 83. a.*: the uses of 2g0, 83. 3. b: the pregnant con- 
struction, 84. *. 

Parallels illustrating the Use of Conjunctions: ovy Ore — ‘not 
only’, 54: ovy Ort == nedum, 54. 2: formation of diott, 59. b: 
Ote introducing oratio recta, 95. a. 

Parallels illustrating Syntactical Peculiarities: the Genitive Ab- 
solute, 64*: the discord in for» of, 65. a: the varying number 
of the verb which belongs to several singular nominatives connected 
by disjunctives, 65. 2. d: a discord of person between the relative 
and its antecedent, 67. b: Attic attraction, 67. 3. b.*: inverse at- 
traction, 67. 2: syntax of indirectly transitive verbs, 74. Obs. b: 
dependence of Infinitive on adjectives, 81.*: introduction of oratio 
recta by ott, 95. a: oratio obliqua, 96. a.f¢: twofold construction 
of dwpgopas and wegeBaddouar, 76. Obs: variable construction of 
éyyvg, 82. Obs. a.*: usus ethicus, 10. 1.%, 19. b. 23. bs three- 
fold form of declarative clauses, 1. 5. 
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Parallels illustrating the Order of Words, as distinguishing 
predication from attribution, 9. 1, as producing rhetorical effect, 
88. a. 88. b.*: the postposition, of the article, 4.%, of the pre- 
position, 61. 1. 

Parallels illustrating euphonic initial vowel, 70. 1. b.*. 
Participle Latin in -dus, Greek equivalents of, 21. 2. a. 81. c. 
Participles, why classed with the Infinitive Mood, 46. a: in what sense 

true time-forms, 46. a: manifold use of, 46. o: potential with ay, 
46. a: with tvyyavm, lavdavn, pave, contain the principal 
idea in the clause, 46. e: compactness favoured by use of, 46. 
Obs. a. b: clauses formed by, 1. 5. 

Particles, nature of, 49: augmentative of the article, 3.2, of personal 
pronouns, 30. Obs. 1, of relative pronouns, 30. Obs. 2: emphasizing 
interrogatives, 49. o: used in adjuration, 82. b: list of, never first, 
49. 8. 

Partitives, syntax of, 69. a. 

Parts of speech, classification and origin of, 2. 

Passive Verbs, syntax of, 79: agent after, 13. 8. b. 15. c. 79. o: list 
of aorists passive in form, nut passive in meaning, 31. 4. a: mean- 
ing of, evolved from middle meaning, 31. b. 

Paulo-post Future, see Future-perfect. 

Perfect Tense, formation of, 36. a: duplicate forms of, 33. Obs.: truly 
a present-perfect, 36. b: why less often wanting in the passive 
voice than in the active, 36. Obs. a: in both voices, found denoting 
present state resulting from past act, 34. Obs. 36. Obs. a: even 
when denoting action, translated by present, 36, Obs. o: un-English 
use of, 36. b: distinguished from aorist, 39. 2. b: domain of, en- 
croached on by the aorist, 39. 2. a: in the Optative, generally re- 
solved by efi, 96. a.*: force of, in the Imperative, 44. b, in the 
Infinitive, 45. b. 

Periphrastic form, of future Indicative, 35.e: of fature-perfect, 35. 2: 
of perfect Indicative Active, 36. b: of pluperfect Indicative Passive, 
88. a. 

Personal Pronouns, 24: disguised forms of, in personal endings of the 
verb, 31: how emphasized, 24. Obs.: omitted when not emphatic, 
24. b. 65. 1. b: formulae for, when governed by a noun with the 
article, 8. Obs. co: reciprocal use of, 25. 2. 

Phonetics, power of, 1. 2. Obs.* 11. b.*: determining form of per- 
sonal endings in verb, 31. o*. 36. a. 88. a: accounting for disuse 
of many Optative forms, 40. 2. b. 

Place, whence, expressed by genitive with preposition, 13.1. a: where, 
expressed exceptionally by genitive, 13. 1.a, usually by Dative with 
preposition, 15. a: whither, expressed by Accusative almost always 
with preposition, 16: termination of nouns denoting place of work, 
20. a, and place where quantities are kept, 20. a. 
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Piuperfect Tense, formation of, 88. a: when translated as Imperfect, 
88. b: generally represented by the aorist, 39. da. 45. b. 

Plural for singular, 1. 1. 

Possessive Pronouns, 26: collocation of, with the article, 7. b: how 
emphasized, 24. Obs.: represented by 6 4 t0, 7.2: most commonly 
represented by the subjective genitive of the personal pronouns, 26: 
sometimes by their objective genitive, 26. Obs: weakly implied in 
middle voice, 81. 1. d. 

Potential formulae, of the finite verb, 43: may be used absolutely, 
but only in interrogation when the verb is Indicative, 43. b: of 
the Optative form used as a polite Indicative, 48. Obs: of the 
Infinitive, 45. 1: of the participles, 46. a. ; 

Predicate, what, 1. 1. 2: distinguished from subject by wanting the 
article, 9. 

Predication, kinds of, 9. 1: contrasted with attribution, 9. 1. 2: pri- 
mary formula of, without copula, 9. 1. c, when declinable, 9. 3, 
necessary to genitive absolute, 64, idiomatic use of, 9. 3: in con- 
cord of adjective with several nouns, 63. 1. 

Prepositional phrases, list of, 61. 2. 

Prepositions, originally adverbs, 51. a: need of, to supplement case- 
system, 11. Obs.: classification of, according to cases governed by 
them, 17. 83. a: distinction between proper and improper, 51. b. 
85. a: syntax of proper, 83: pregnant construction of, 84: tmesis 
of, 61: postposition and anastrophe of, 51.1: repetition of 83. b. c: 
in composition, 85: phrases containing, list of, 51.2, by the article, 
made substantival, 6. a, made adjectival, 8. a. 

Present, Indicative, when called historic, 88. 84. b: durative force 
of, 84. a: stems of, how formed, 34. a.*: use of, for future, 35. a, 
and for perfect, 86. Obs. b: un-English uses of, 84. c: in the 
passive voice, denotes action, not a state, 84. Obs.: force of, in 
the Subjunctive Group, and in the Optative, 40. o, in the Infinitive, 
45. b, in the participles, 46. a. 

Privative adjectives, syntax of, 69. b. 70. 1. b. 

Proleptic use, of adjectives, 63. 2. c: of prepositions, 83. 1. bd: of 
nouns, 74. b. 81. Obs. a. 

Pronouns, list of correlated, 27: adverbial use of, 50. b: for the 
various kinds, see under the headings, Personal etc. 

Pronunciation including euphony, modifying power of, on lingual forms 
and constructions, 2. Obs.*. 40. 2. b. 67. b. 70. 1.b.*. 

Proper Nouns: names of persons, when accompanied by the article, 
5. 2. a: plural of, 10. 2. a: names of places, refusing concord of 
case, 62. o: formulae for, with the article, 5. 2. b. 

Proportionals, 21. 1. ¢: syntax of, 69. e. 


Protasis, forms of, 93: may be rendered by the Infinitive in oratio 
obliqua, 97. pb. 


Purpose, how expressed, 90. 
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Quantity, generally put in the Accusative, 16. b: how much of price, 
in the Genitive, 13. 4. b, and of difference, in the Dative, 15. 
Questions indirect, may be introduced by interrogative words specially 
marking indirectness, 94. Obs. a: when depending on a past prin- 
cipal verb, may be expressed in the Optative, 94. Obs. b: may 
be put by some of the forms proper to direct interrogation, 94. 

Obs. d. 

Rather, with adjectives, rendered by comparative degree, 23. o. 

Reciprocal Pronouns, 25. 2: force of, rendered weakly by the middle 
voice, 31. 1. e. 

Redundancy, examples of, 31. 1. a. 31. 1. b.*. 92. d.*: in negation, 
48. 4. 

Reduplication, in present Indicative, 34. o.* 5. 4: in perfect Indica- 
tive, 36. a. 

Reflexive Pronouns, 25. a: formalae for, when governed by a noun 
with the article, 8. Obs. c: used even with the middle voice, 31. 
1. a: sometimes reciprocal in meaning, 25. 3: reflexive meaning, 
threefold, 25. b. 

Relative Pronouns, list of, 27: function of, 30: concord of, with the 
antecedent, 67: Attic attraction of, 67. 1. a, when inadmissible, 
67. 1. b: inverse attraction of, 67. 2: clauses introduced by, in 
oratio recta, 1.4. 91: Infinitive introduced by, in oratio obliqua, 
97. b: not repeated in successive clauses, 67. 8. a: formulae for, 
when governed by a noun with the article, 8. Obs. c: transition of, 
into conjunction, 59. 1. a: relative words augmentatives of com- 
parison, 23. Obs. a. 67. 8. c: made indefinite by av, 49. 2, and 
then take the Subjunctive Group, 91. a: relative clauses expressing 
purpose, 35. 8. 90. b: peculiar use of Optative in relative clauses, 
40. 1. b. 

Result, how expressed, 90. Obs. c: with ede in N. T. 83. 4. a. 

Schema, xata ovveoty, 63. 8. a. b. 64. 2. a. 65. 2. a. 67. 80. Obs. : 
Pindaricum, 66. a: Atticum, 65. b: xa olovy xal pégos, 62. 
Obs. c. 65. 2. f. 77. 

Sentence, essential parts of, 1. 1: when simple, 1. 8: when com- 
pound, when complex, 1. 4: with the article, used substantively, 
6. f: comparative, 91. Obs: conditional, 93. 

Sequence of tenses, law of, 40: outward signs of the law in the 
personal endings, $1. c: imperfect observation of the law, 40. 2. 

Subject, what 1. 1: distinguished from predicate by the article, 9. 

Subjunctive Group, 40: forms of, akin to the unaugmented tenses of 
the Indicative, 31. c: supplants the Optative, 40. 2. 90. a: used 
absolutely, 41, as future Indicative, 41. a, as deliberative, 41. b, 
as Imperative, 41. c: Epic forms of, 35. a*. 

Subjunctive Mood, why so called, 32: includes the Optative in this 
work, 40: practically has only two tenses, 40. a, and these two 
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not distinguished from each other as true tenses, {. e. as time- 
forms, 40. c: want of a really past tense in, made up partly by 
the use of a past participle active, 46. b, partly by the use of wy 
in negative clauses, 48. 1: work of, done by the future Indicative, 
85. 8: compared with Latin Subjunctive, 40. 1. 

Subordinate Clauses, kinds of, 1. 4: introduced by coordinating con- 
junctions, 52: place of, in a sentence, 88. 1. 

Substantives, significant terminations of, 20: cases of, 11: genitive 
of == cognate adjective, 21. a: government of one by another in the 
genitive, 68: formulae for, in regimen with the article, 8. Obs. a 
governing noun omitted, 68: omitted governing noun, represented 
by the article, 8. Obs. b: compound regimen of, 68. 1: with de- 
pendent dative, 68. 2: omission of, when agreeing with an adjective, 
21. b, and in the genitive absolute, 64. 1. a: rhetorical use of, 18: 
used adjectively, 19: used prepositionally, 51. b: the magistral part 
of speech in concord, the subordinate in government, 61: phrases 
equivalent to, made by the article, 6: clauses equivalent to, 1. 4. 

Superlative, double form of, 23. Obs. a: even when relative, wants 
the article in the predicate, 9: used for comparative, 23. 6. 91. 
Obs.: how augmented, 23. Obs. 67. 8. c. 

Supines Latin, represented by anarthrous Infinitive, 81. b. c. 

Syotax, what, 1: based on logic, 1. 1: less uniform in Greek than 
in Latin, 2. Obs. 

Telegram, a barbarism, 85. a. 

Temporal clauses, 92. 

Tenses, duplicate, accounted for, 31. 4. b. 33. Obs.: what ones pe- 
culiar to middle and passive respectively, 31. b: tenses of Suabjanct- 
ive Mood, 40, of Subjunctive Gronp used absolutely, 41, of Optative 
Group used absolutely, 42, of potential meaning, 43, of Imperative, 
44, of Infinitive, 45, of participles, 46: law for the sequence of, 
31. o. 40. a 

The ... the, how rendered, 23. Obs. d. 91. Obs. 

Therefore, how rendered, 58. 

Time, when, widely, by the genitive, 13. 2. b: when, precisely, by 
the dative, 15. b: how long ago, by the accusative, 16. a: ex- 
pressed by participles, 46. o. Time: clauses defining time when, 
92. a, whenever, 92. b, whilst, 92. c, until that, 92.4, before 
that, 92. e, after that, 92. ¢. 

Tmesis, what, 51. a. 

Too, with adjectives, rendered by comparative degree, 23. o. 

Transition, of noun into preposition, 51. b. 82. Obs. b: of relative 
pronoun into conjunction, 59. 1: of adjective into substantive, 70. 
1. d: of verb into interjection, 41. c: of whence relation into that 
of where, and of where relation into that of whither, 18. 1. a: 
of temporal conjunctions into causal, 92. ¢. 92. Obs.: of the re- 
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flexive meaning into the passive, 31. b, and into the intransitive, 
31. 1. a: of the intransitive meaning into the transitive, 72. Obs. e. 
73. Obs. g. 74. Obs.: of the synthetic stage of a language into the 
analytic, 70. 1. f. 

Transitive verbs, inconstancy of, 74. Obs. 


Unaugmented Tenses of the Indicative, akin to Subjunctive Group 
forms, 31. c. 

Ontil that, how rendered, 92. a. 

Usus Ethicus, what, 6. 4: preferring plural to singular, 10. 1, noun 
to adjective, 19. b, comparative to positive, 23. b: illustrated in 
the use, of the future Indicative, 35. d, of aorist for present, 39. 
8. o, of imperfect for present, 43. a, of potential forms for the 
Indicative, 43. Obs., of ag with prepositions, 83. 4. b. 


Value, three ways of expressing, 16. b. 

Variations, in the number of verbals in -rog, -réog, 65. b: in the 
syntax of adjectives denoting local relations, 69. o. 70. 1. a: of 
adverbs, 82. Obs.: of verbs governing the Genitive, 72. Obs., the 
Dative, 73. Obs., the Accusative and Genitive, 75. Obs., the Accusat- 
ive and Dative (Smgéopar, weguBadlopwas), 76. Obs., two Accusat- 
ives, 77. Obs.: particularly, in the syntax of verbs, of wondering at, 
75. Obs. co, of asking, 77. Obs. a, of taking away, 77. Obs. b, 
and, as an extreme instance, of wéuqopuat, 75. Obs.: accounted for 
by difference of meaning, as in zeo0gay, 74. Obs. o, and in the 
adjustment of apodosis to protasis, 93. 1: by difference of as- 
pect, as in Aéym and xelevm, 66. o, as in verbs of remembering, 
72. Obs. e, in verbs denoting the operation of the senses, 72. 
Obs. f, in the use of the active or passive Infinitive after aécog, 
to render the Latin II] Supine, 81. 0, and in the use of the per- 
sonal or impersonal construction, 81. Obs. a. 

Verb, what, 1. 2: significant terminations of, 47: when finite, 1. 2: 
omission of finite, 65. 1. a: appositional, list of, 62. b, and position 
of, 65. 2. b: governing the genitive, 72, the dative, 73, the ac- 
cusative, 74, the accusative and genitive, 75, the accusative and 
dative, 76, two accusatives, 77, the genitive and dative, 78: two- 
fold syntax of, denoting the operation of the senses, 72. Obs. f: 
primitive form of, can be compounded only with proper prepositions, 
85. a: compound, may be recalled by the preposition alone, or by 
the simple verb alone, 51. a. 

Verbals, in -cxog, syntax of, 69. a: in -réog, take agent in Dative, 
70: which ones used personally, 80. a: syntax of, when used im- 
personally, 80. b: when used preferably in the pluial, 80. d. 

Voices, interchange of, 31. 8. a. 


Well, adversative, rendered by adda, 56. Obs. a. 
When, how rendered, 92. a. 
Whenever, how rendered, 92. b. 
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Whether . . . or, how rendered, 94. Obs. 

Whilst, how rendered, 92. e. 

Wishes, possible expressed by the Optative, 42. co: impossible, by the 
Indicative, or ®peloy with the Infinitive, 42. Obs.: conjunctions 
introducing, 42. ec. 

With, rendered by Greek participle, 46. c. Accompaniment. 

Without, governing participle, rendered by px with participle, 48. 4, 
and by wore py with Infinitive, 69.2. b*. — - 

Words, single ones as such, neuter, 6. f: list of, usually omitted with 
copula, 9. 1. ce: list of, never first, 49.3: order of, in a sentence, 
88: logical order of, 88. 12: rhetorical order of, 88. 2. 
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«, three-fold nature of, as prefix, 70. 1. b.*: privative, syntax of ad- 
, jectives compounded with, 69. b. 70. 1. b. ; 

aye, interjectional, 41. c. 

Bx, twofold construction of, 82. Obs. a. 

ay oy, translated with, 46. c. Accompaniment. 

-afo, force of, as verb-ending, 47. 1. c. 

at, and its combinations, all Epic, introducing wishes, 42. c. 42. 
Obs. 45. 2. b. 

-aivm, force of, as verb-ending, 47. 1. b. 

“a0, force of, as adjective-endiog, 21. 2. b 

anOY, construed as a participle, 64. 1. b. 

-ahéog, force of, as adjective-ending, 21. 2. b. 

aheg twofold construction of, 82. Obs. a. 

alla distinguished from cide, 55. Obs. a. 

ald 7 translated except, 56. "Obs. s. 

alinior origin of, and substitutes for, 25. 3. 

ailo tte 73 explained, 94. b. 

Gdiog, with and without the article, 7. g: illogical use of, how 
avoided in translation, 28.2. b: distinguished from &tegog, 28. 2.a. 

alos te nat, explained, 53. o. 

auc with participles, 46. a: governs Dative of nouns, 82. oc: gua 

. wal == simul... ac, 53. 2. 

auovn, variations in syntax of, 75. Obs. a. 

aut, never suffers anastrophe, "BL. 1: meanings and syntax of, 83. 9: 
in composition, 85. 12. 

&y, as potential particle, distinguished from the conjunction ay, 49. 2: 
sign of potentiality, 48. b. 46. 1. 46. ad: makes the relative dg in- 
definite, 49. 2: all conjunctions and combinations ending in, take 
Subjunctive Group forms, 86. 91. a. 92. b. 

eva, distinguished from ava, 51. 1: used to form expression vr 
distributive numerals, 21. 1. a: meanings and syntax of, 83. 5: 
composition, 85. 8. 
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avecynaiog, used in personal construction, 81. Obs. ». 

avi, implying a man’s profession, 62. Obs. b. 

avrf, never suffers anastrophe, 61. 1: only preposition found with 
anarthrous Infinitive , 6. 1. b: interprets comparative genitive, 75. 
Obs. e: meanings of, 83. 2. a: in composition, 85. 8. 

atog, governs the genitive, 69. e: Infinitive active and Infinitive 
passive depending on, in the same sense, 81. o. 

ax0, distinguished from é£ in respect of meaning, and meanings of, 
88. 1: in composition, 85. 1. 

cea, distinguished from “ga, 49. d: introduces both direct and in- 
direct single questions, 94. Obs. 4. 

aenyo, variations in the syntax of, 75. Obs. a. 

BORN, when used adverbially, 60. b.f. 

LEZOMEVOS, equivalent to a temporal adverb, 46. o. Time. 

aovvdetoy, what, 52. Obs. 

are, origin of, 53. 1. a: objective, with participles, 46. o. Cause. 

av and its compounds, 55. Obs. b. 

avrog, its origin, comparison, emphatic position, emphasizing power, 
and idiomatic uses, 24. Obs.: used in comparing a person with 
himself at different times, 23. Obs. e, and as unemphatic and in- 
direct reflexive, 25. b: different meaning of, according as the article 
precedes or follows, 7. e: 0 avrog, syntax of, 70. 2. 

axPouat, syntax of, 78. 

-ao, force of, as verb-ending, 47. 1. a. 

Bactlevg, used as a proper name, like Pharaoh, 5. 2. a. 

Bove, various syntax of, 72. Obs. ». 

Tae, makes the article demonstrative in Attic, 3. 2: emphasizes 
interrogative words, 49. o. 94. b: variously translated, 67. 

vé, a particle, 49. a: written in one word with éya, o¥, 30. Obs. a 

ylyvec@ct, idiomatic phrases formed by, with dia, 83. 6. ». 

-da, as adverb-ending, an old accusative, 50. b. 

-82, force of, as suffix, 11. o. 

@é, correspondent of wéy, 56. a: when repeated, merely copulative, 
55. b: substitutes for, 55. Obs.: makes the article demonstrative 
in Attic, 8. 32. 

ez, omission of, before Infinitive expressing necessity, 45. 9. e. 

Geiva, indefinite, 28. o. 

dé, phrases formed with, 46. e. 

a7, emphasizes relatives, 80. Obs. o, and all sorts of words, 49. o. 

G7jiog, may be translated adverbially in certain phrases, 22. b: takes 
a participle in the personal construction, 81. Obs. b. 

-Ony, as adverb-ending, an old accusative, 50. b. 

Oia, distinguished from déa, 51. 1: meanings and syntax of, 83. 6: 
phrases formed by, with elyar, ¢évae and the like, 88. 6. a: in 
composition, 85. 9. 

“xecuoe, phrases formed with, 82. a. 
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Otalinwov yoovoy, equivalent to a temporal adverb, 46. o. Time. 

df{xavog, used in the personal construction, 81. Obs. b. 

-dov, as adverb-ending, an old accusative, 50. b. 

Gmeéouar, twofold construction of, 76. Obs. 

éyyvg, twofold construction of , 82. Obs. a. 

"Ey@, origin of, 24. a. 

ef, originally temporal, 69. 2: used in the sense of ote after verba 
sentiendi, 48. 2. b. 89. a: introdaces indirect questions, 94. Obs.: 
introduces even the Infinitive in oratio obliqua, 97. b: together 
with its combinations, ef yae, eff2, introduces wishes, 42. 0. Obs. 
45. 2. b: its compound elye == siguidem, 92. Obs. 

-ef, as adverb-ending, an old dative, 50. b. 

-era, force of, as noun-ending, 20. a. b. 

-8tog, force of, as adjective-ending, 21. 2. b. 

eiué, syntax of with genitive, 13. a. 13.4.c, with dative, 73: phrases 
formed by, with did, 83. 6. a. 

elxzé, interjectional, 41. o. 

els, resolves the dativus commodi aut incommodi, 70. 1. f: used 
to form expression for distributive numerals, 21. 1. a: in N. T. 
introduces result, 83. 4. a: modified by w¢, 83. 4. b: meanings 
of, 83. 4. a: in composition, 85. 7. 

elg “Acdov, and the like, explained, 68. 

-etg, force of, as adjective-ending, 21. 2. b. 

elte ... efte, in indirect double questions, 94. Obs. 

elyov, as auxiliary of the pluperfect, 88. a. 

éx or 2&, distinguished from azo in respect of meaning, and mean- 
ings of, 83. 1: in composition, 85. 32. 

Exacrog, omission of, 28. 1. 

éxeivog, distinguished from ode and ovrog, 29. a. bd. 

éxeoy, construed as a participle, 64. 1. b. 

fierrow, adverb, used for corresponding adjective, 63. 2. a: syntax 
of, 69. 1. 

LlevPeqov juce, explained, 21. a. 

éwecizrery, threefold construction of, 85. 5. 

éy, meanings of, 83. 8. a: in composition, 85. 6. 

Evdoev , pregnant use of, 84. Obs. 

&vexa, syntax of, 82. Obs. o. 

éy toig xomtor == mQ0 Tavtoy, 3. 3. 

fy. for fveore, 51. 1. 

Eytoe for Zory of, 67. 8. db. 

Eis, adverb governing genitive, 82. o. 

soy, accusative absolute, 64. 2. o. 

-e0¢, force of, as adjective-ending, 21. 3. b. 

éxeénynotg, what, 52. Obs. 

éxf, meanings and syntax of, 88. 10: modified by wg, 83. 4. bs in 
composition, 85. 14. 
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Sar for Exeort, 51. 1. 

ixldotoc, éxinalquos, ixirn8erog, all used in personal construc- 
tion, 81. Obs: c. 

Foxsoban, phrases formed by with dia, 83. 6. s. 

-éooper, termination of all futures middle and passive, 85. 1. 

Sore for bg i. ec. elg Ste, 53. 1. a. 

Zor of, declined throughout, 67. s. b. 

Zzegog, distinguished from alloc, 28. 3. a. 

evOvg, with participles, 46. s. 

-evg, force of, as noun-ending, 20. a. 

-evo, force of, as verb-ending, 47. 1. a 

Sqetiic, adverb governing genitive, 82. o. 

bg’ ana, with Infinitive, more rarely with Indicative, a substitute 
for af, 93. 2. 

Fy, present Indicative of, as auxiliary of the perfect tense, 36. b: 
imperfect Indicative of, as auxiliary of the pluperfect tense, 38. a: 
present participle of, as auxiliary of the present tense, 34. 0: trans- 
lated with, 46. c. Accompaniment: idiomatic phrases formed with, 
82. 4. 

-$a, force of, as verb-ending, 47. 1. s. 

Zevg, omission of, with some impersonals, 65. 1. b. 

-£@, force of, as verb-ending, 47. 2. b. 

, comparative, 69. 1. 2. b: disjunctive, 56. a: in double questions, 
94. o: } natch == guam pro, 69. 2. b. 
, and q uny, emphatic, 49. a: interrogative, 94. b. 
84, copulative in Epic, 56. Obs. b. 
a 6g, explained, 30. 
, augmentative of the superlative, 23. Obs. a. 
“co, idiomatic phrases formed with, 82. d. 
~nidg, force of, as adjective-ending, 21. 3. b. 
pdy ... 706, copulative in Epic, 56. Obs. b. 
pny, common in oaths, 49. a. 
utovg, takes gender of its regimen, 68. 8. b. 
tot, common in contrasts, 49. a. 56. a. 

®éio, denoting natural necessity, 84.b: auxiliary of the future, 85. e. 

-fay, -8, adverbial suffixes, 11.*. 50. o: force of, 11. o: inter- 
changed with one another, 13.1.0. | 

Onlvuog, distinguished from @7j4vg, 21. 2. o. 

e, metathesis of, 81. a. 

“4 emphatic ending of demonstratives, 80. Obs. a: old dative-ending, 

-ta, force of, as noun-ending, 20. b. 

“tea, force of, as verb-ending, 47. 8. a. 

ESe, interjectional, 41. o: 284 for 708 in Epic, 66. Obs. b. 
vet, phrases formed by, with dia, 83. 6. a. 

~lm, force of, as verb-ending, 47. 1. o. 
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i9:, interjectional, 41. o. 

-ex0g, adjectives in, derived from verbs, 21. 2. a: and from nouns, 
21. 2. b: syntax of the former, 69. d. 

-upog, force of, as adjective-ending, 21. 2. a. 

fy, supposed origin of, 59.%: when == ‘in which case’, 90. a. 90. Obs. c. 

-tvog, force of, as adjective-ending, 21. 2. b. 

-toy, force of, as noun-ending, 20. c. 

-tog, force of, as adjective-ending, 21. 2. b. 

-tanog, force of, as noun-ending, 20. o. 

Esog, syntax of, 70. 1. a. 70. 2. 

xePagrog, distinguished from xaPagog, 21. 2. o. 

wat, copulative, 53: adverbial, 53. 2: adversative in N. T. 55. b.*: 
translated as, 62. 70. 3. 

nal o og = et is, 80: nab ef, in concessive clauses, 93. 8. 

“ata, meanings and syntax of, 83. 7: distributive force of, 21. 1. a. 
28. 1: adverbial phrases formed by, 83. 7. b: in composition, 85. 
10: compoands of, meaning accuse or condemn, syntax of, 75. 
Obs. a. 

ue, Epic potential sign, foand with fature Indicative, 43. ».*. 

xecpat, idiomatic phrases formed with, 82. d. 

xelevor, twofold construction of, 66. o. 

xOLvOg, ” twofold syntax of, 70. 1. a. 

xuxudo, hesitates between " substantival and prepositional construction, 
82. Obs. b. 

AaBoy , translated with, 46. c. Accompaniment. 

davGcave, translated adverbially, 46. e. 

Aéyo, twofold construction of, 66. o. 

durorns, what, 48.2: in _ negation, 48.2.0: in eizreg tes xab alos, 
53. 2: in the use of more with the Infinitive, 90. Obs. o. 

Ma, particle of adjuration, syntex of, 82. b. 

-pa, force of, as noun-ending , 20 a. 

-[bOe, personal ending in verb, origin of, 81. b: what verbs in, have 
passed into -m form, retaining however fature middle, 31. 8. b. 

paddoy, omission of, 23. a. 

petoy, adverb for corresponding adjective, 63. 3. a: syntax of, 69. 1. 

pelmorg, what, 48. 2. 

pédio, in present and imperfect with infinitive, denotes endeavour, 
84. c. 87: auxiliary of the futures, 35. e. BB. 2. d. 

peéuqpopos, sixfold syntax of, 75. Obs. 

wév, making the article demonstrative in Attic, 8. 2: correspondent 
of dé, 55. 

uévrot, adverb and conjunction, 55. Obs. c. 

peva, meanings and syntax of, 83. 11: in composition, 85. 15. 

wéra, for wéteore, 51. 1. 

pecaév, with participles, 46. a. 

pecéyers, various syntax of, 72. Obs. a. 
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Oty 61 = ow porer, 54: when tramsaied not only not, 54. 1: 
whee = acdum, 54. 2 

Ggelev, om-sson of, im the Odvsses, before the Infmitive expressing 
awh, 45. 2 b 

Sqee, fixod with fctare indicative, 90. a 

-ée , force cf, as verb-endmg, 47. 1 b 

Tlais, ov-ssi:a of, 8. Obs. b 

wales, i¢d.: mane ese of, with present and imperfect Indicative, 34. e 37. 

saga, im its threef id constrection, interprets the local force of the 
three cl ..j32e cases, 11. e: after comparatives, with the accesative, 
69. 1: mean.nzs and svatax of, 83. 12: m composition, 85. 16. 

maga for xageers, 51. 1. 

maga sizeoy, and the ke. twofo:d meaning of, 83. 12 ©. 

aagaxis,cios, svntax of, 70. 2. 

mag, with and without the article, 7. £ 

mtsertoyv, twofo.d svatar of, 0. e. 

Niguros eeres, explained, 24. Obs. 

mt@, am intensive sulix, 30. Obs. b. 49. a 

weod, meapinzs and syntax of, &3. 9: im composition, 85. 13. 

wig«e, for megizorz, 51. 1. 

equa » doubie syntax of, 76. Obs. 

aizov, adverb for corresponding adjective, 63. 2. a: syntax of, 69.1. 

ziny, both preposition and conjunctions, 82. Obs. 2 

wollazov, an old Genitive, 13. 1 oa 

xoilod, with and without the article, 7. g: asually a separate specific- 
ation, 53. b. 

oly, xolle, augmesiatives of comparison, 2% Obs. « 

molvg, takes gender of its regimen, 68. 3. db. 

mogevee9a:, phrases formed by, with dia, 83. & a 

moré, emphasizes interrogalive words, 49. e. 

=OtEgoy ... 7}, introduces both direct and indirect double questions, 
94 Obs. 2 

wow, an old genitive, 13. 1. « 

xely, syntax of, 92. 4 o. 

go, meaninzs of, 83. 2. b: im composition, 85. « 

weoogay, threefold construction of, 74. Obs. ec. 

eos, with the accusative, resolves the dativus commodi ext in- 
commodi, 70. 1.£: meanings and syntax of, 83.13: modified hy os, 
83. & b: im composition, 85. 11. 

Xeetog fygapa, distinguished from xeetos Eyeapa, 22. Obs. 

~Q0s, force of, as adjective-ending, 21. 2 b. 

~S, final im Nom. Sing. of nouns, origin of, 11. a. 

~Gze, adverbial suffix, 11. e. 

-6&le, force of, as verb-ending, 47. 2. a. 

“Ore, -015, force of, as noun-endings, 20. a 

~6xe@, force of, as verb-ending, 47. 2. b. 
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Ollyot, with and without the article, 7. g. 

Opotos, syntax of, 70. 2. 

Opov, twofold syntax of, 82. Obs. a, and of adjectives compounded 
, with, 70. 1. a. 

S; ‘distinguished from Ouosg, 55. Obs. d. 

Sor, pregnant use of, 84. Obs. 

onov, pregnant use of, 84. Obs. 

Oxm¢, augmentative of the superlative degree, 23. Obs. a: with future 
Indicative in imperative sense, 35. c: as final conjunction, 59. 
90. a: with future Indicative, substitute for el, 93. 2. 

Sxws 44, with verbs of fearing, 59. 8. 

bs 4 8, radically different from 6 7 74, yet originally demonstrative 
in force, 30: used for other relative pronouns, 30. s: how made 
indefinite, 30. b. 49. 2. 

Seog, with the Infinitive, 91. b: in the neuter, augmentative of the 
superlative degree, 23. Obs. a, and even of the positive degree, 
23. Obs. b. 

Gooy . . TODOUTOY, Gam... tocodtm, = the... the, 23. Obs. d. 

Gots, ‘an instance of inverse attraction, 30. b. 

ore, origin of, 53. 1. «. 

ou, origin of, 59. 1. a: as augmentative of the superlative degree, 
23. Obs. a: omission of, before declarative clauses, 89. b: may 
introduce a direct quotation, 95. a: may introduce the Infinitive in 
oratio obliqua, 97. b. 

ou un, with verbs of fearing, 59. 8. 

ov, distinguished from un, 48. a. e: presence of, in conditional and 
imperative clauses accounted for, 48. 2: after comparatives, un- 
translatable into English, 48. 4. f: in single questions, expects an 
affirmative answer, 48. e. 94. b: in double questions, how used, 
94. o. 

-ov, adverbs in, old Genitives, 13. 1. a. 

op of &, originally self, 25.1.b: moribund in age of Pericles, 24. a: 
how supplemented as merely personal pronoun, 24. a: form € both 
singular and plural, 25. 1. 8. 

ovdé, distinguished from ovte, 56. o. 

obdels 8 Gotig ov, explained and declined, 67. 2. 

ovxove, distinguished from ovxovy, 58. Obs. 

ov #7, used only with fature Indicative, and with aorist of the 
Subjunctive Group, marking with both a strong prohibition, 41. a. 
48. 4. ©. 

ov pny alia, explained, 55. Obs. a. 

ovr, emphasizing indefinite relatives, 30. Obs. o, and interrogative 
Words. 49. «.. 

ovte, distinguished from ovdé, 56. oc. 

ovtog distinguished from Sde and éxeivog, 29. a. db. 

Ovy OxMG = Ov pdvoy, 54. 
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fino, lor tnson, 61. 1. 

whyr, interjestionss, 41. e. 

yhywr, tranvleted with, 46. e. Accompaniment: gigay and gege- 

pyag, idiomatic une of, 46. ce. Manner. 

GVuvnn, Winustic uses of, to mark priority of time, 46. e 92 e 

wt, Numeric suffix, origin and ase of, 15. e. 

gilha, with Infinitive, denotes natural necessity, 34. b. 

qugy, hesitate between substantivel and prepositional comstraction, 
HY, Obes, b. 

gyi], vtuinsion of, before Infinitive expressing obligation, 45. 2. e. 

qymper, syutex of, 78, 

giga, omission of, 8. Obs. b. 

wh, ponition of, 87. 

-w, arlkin of, as verb-onding, 81. a: an aggressive form, 31. 3. 5. 

-obNny, -wAdy, force of, us sdjective-endings, 21. 2.v. 

wy, nouns in, a sort of collectives, 20. 4. 

mog, force of, an adjective-ending, 21. 2. b. 

ay, dintinguinhed from @g, 60. a: variety of conjunctional power 
poxnanned by, 69. 1. 08 with finite verbs, may introduce a wish, 
44. ot with partlelplos, subjective reference of, 46. c. Cause. 64. 
ue dt genitive whsulute with, equivalent to Oze with the Indicative, 
4: omission of, before declarative clauses, 89. b: seldom used to 
luterpret apposition, 62, Obs. a: as augmentative of adverbs, and 
nioidifylng them, 60, dt as augmentative of the superlative degree, 
B4. Oba ar una of, after foog and o avecog, 70, 2: use of with 
prepositions, and to represent an omitted preposition, 83. 4. b. 

ny... Wal we almul ao, 68. 2. 

cg, adverba In, old Ablatives, 12. 50. a. 

ween, origin of, 68. 1, a: syntax of, 90. Obs. o: with Infinitive, 
wo nuhatitule for ef, 08. 9. 

wiprdoy, with the lulluitive, expresses impossible wishes, 42. Obs. 
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